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THE  WAR  CURRENT  AND  PEACE  EDDIES. 

The  third  year  of  the  wai’,  ushered  in  with  cheery  forecasts 
which  the  annual  Spring  offensive  was  to  have  realised 
has  come  and  gone,  bringing  many  changes  but  no  decision. 
For  the  enemy  it  closed  more  hopefully  than  it  began. 
Instead  of  inflicting  material  exhaustion  and  depletion  of  man¬ 
power  it  bestowed  upon  him  some  military  successes  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  of  allied  territory. 

The  year  cpened  with  a  series  of  most  formidable  offensives 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  against  the  Central  Empires.  In  the 
East  Brussilofif’s  star  was  in  the  ascendant  and  the  superb  on-rush 
of  his  armies  filled  the  minds  of  the  Teutons  with  dread  and 
pain. 

The  Somme  battle  w’as  still  raging  in  the  West.  Our  military 
critics  were  lavish  in  their  praises  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
being  prosecuted  and  glorying  in  the  fact  that  the  Allied  forces 
there  were  in  every  respect  more  than  a  match  for  the  enemy. 
On  the  Isonzo  the  Austrians  were  forced  to  abandon  Gorizia, 
which  was  literally  pulverised  by  heavy  artillery,  while  in  Asia 
Minor  the  Russians  had  advanced  to  Erzindjan.  In  a  word,  the 
decisicn  of  fate  seemed  about  to  be  given  in  our  favour.  And 
then,  to  crown  all,  a  new  weight  was  thrown  in  which 
would,  we  were  assured,  give  us  victory  and  peace.  Roumania 
declared  war  against  Austria  and  her  troops  swept  dowm  the 
Carpathians  like  an  avalanche  carrying  towns  and  villages  on  the 
way. 

Eoumania’s  resolution  was  construed  not  merely  as  a  force  but 
also  as  a  symbol  portending  a  last  brief  tussle  in  wRicli  the  Teutons 
were  foredoomed  to  irreparable  disaster.  It  was  the  liquidation 
of  the  war.  In  a  word,  never  since  the  opening  of  hostilities 
had  the  cause  of  the  Entente  seemed  so  near  a  decisive  triumph. 

What  happened  afterwards  is  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  For 
the  chasm  it  left  between  promise  and  achievement  there  is,  of 
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course,  an  adequate  explanation  as  there  will  be  for  the  tiual 
issue  of  the  struggle,  whichever  side  it  may  favour.  But  to  ex¬ 
planations  alone,  however  satisfactory,  the  Allies  cannot  look 
for  the  attainment  of  their  war  aims ;  something  more  tangible 
is  requisite.  With  faith,  hope,  ardour  and  eloquence  they  are 
super-abundantly  provided,  the  one  thing  still  needed  is  success, 
and  this  only  intelligence,  singlemindedness  and  energy  can 
bestow. 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  spite  of  some  reverses  and  of  the  high 
price  paid  for  them  by  the  enemy,  neither  side  is  yet  sufficiently 
weakened  or  dispirited  by  its  losses  or  its  outlook  to  abandon  the 
essential  aims  to  the  prosecution  of  which  these  are  due.  Judging 
by  official  utterances,  neither  group  of  powers  apprehends  that 
the  drift  of  events,  military  or  other,  in  the  near  future,  will 
compel  it  to  assent  to  less  acceptable  peace  terms  than  might  be 
had  for  the  asking  to-day.  Far  from  that,  each  one  holds,  or  at 
any  rate  proclaims,  that  it  can  and  will  pound  the  enemy  till 
he  becomes  as  yielding  as  the  softest  wax,  the  Teutons  building  I 
on  their  submarine  campaign,  and  the  Allies  on  the  co-operation  \ 
of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile,  each  one  is  sanguine  but  sub¬ 
dued.  Confidence  is  perceptibly  less  self-assertive  than  at  the 
outset,  but  is  just  as  evenly  diffused.  Among  all  belligerent 
nations,  as  distinguished  from  their  Governments,  the  war-fever, 
together  with  its  wonder-working  enthusiasms,  has  subsided 
and  cool  deliberation  accompanied  by  an  earnest  desire  for  an 
honourable  and  safe  return  to  normal  conditions  has  taken  its 
place.  This  temper  appearing  to  Pope  Benedict  auspicious  for 
another  effort  at  conciliation,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  recently  issued 
a  set  of  peace  proposals  which  would  tend  to  bring  Europe  back 
to  the  status  quo  ante  guaranteed  by  dicers’  oaths  and  scraps  of 
paper.  It  proved  abortive.  And  yet  in  one  sense  the  paper  reading 
of  the  international  situation  is  correct  enough.  At  the  opening 
of  the  fourth  year  of  the  campaign  a  new  spirit  is  undoubtedly 
brooding  over  the  war-waging  peoples  and  painfully  seeking 
embcdiment.  As  yet  only  partially  revealed,  it  is  obviously  a 
solvent  of  much  that  the  human  race  had,  was,  and  strove  for. 

In  a  limited  measure.,  too,  it  has  proved  helpful  to  the  Allies, 
purging  their  cause  of  a  hideous  eyesore ;  autocracy,  still  the 
beam  in  the  Teuton’s  eye,  has  ceased  to  be  even  a  mote  in  that 
of  the  Entente. 

Democracy  raised  to  its  highest  power  in  Eussia  is  thickly 
streaked  wdth  anarchy,  and  may  yet  be  tinged  with  the  blood  of 
civil  strife.  Eschewung  conquests  and  violence  it  leads  straight  to 
both.  Eussia,  for  wffiose  sake  the  Allies  are  bleeding,  is  now 
turning  wistfully  towards  the  conscientious  objectors. 
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But  the  influence  of  the  new  spirit  is  not  confined  to  Eussia. 
Everywhere  it  is  felt  as  a  stimulus  to  radical  change  and  every¬ 
where  its  force  is  sustained  and  intensified  by  circumstance 
which  clears  the  ground  for  the  new  order  of  things.  Ideas 
which  for  generations  vainly  awaited  embodiment  are  suddenly 
taking  shape  in  laws  or  institutions,  the  advent  of  which  the 
boldest  prophet  would  not  have  dared  to  foretell  three  years  ago. 
For  now  the  gainsayers  have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  Circumstance 
is  decisive.  Thus  the  arrogant  peace  shibboleth  of  the  German 
has  been  whittled  down  to  the  less  pretentious  formula  :  “No 
annexations  and  no  war  indemnities,  only  guarantees  against 
future  aggression.”  And  as  the  Allies’  revised  peace  postulates 
are  “Restitution,  reparation,  the  abolition  of  militarism,  and  the 
establishment  of  freedom  for  all  nations,”  it  might  w'ell  seem  as 
though  the  two  hostile  groups  were  already  near  enough  to  each 
other  to  open  their  minds  and  confer  usefully  on  the  subject  of  an 
understanding.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  Pope’s  way  of  looking 
at  the  matter,  and  his  w'ell  meant  but  abortive  action  w^as  the 
practical  inference  drawm  from  it. 

But  in  truth,  although  the  belligerents  have  formally  renounced 
what  was  predatory  in  their  strivings,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
this  horrible  struggle  to  a  speedy  close,  the  ultimate  aims  of 
each  remain  what  they  were,  the  Allies  yearning  for  a  loose 
state  of  international  fellowship,  each  member  of  w'hich  would 
be  free  to  live  and  act  in  his  owm  w'ay,  and  the  Germans  devising 
a  real  federation  of  nations  the  individual  components  of  which 
would  be  closely  knitted  together  and  directed  by  a  single  head 
towards  a  common  goal.  New'  Europe  in  the  latter  scheme  would 
be  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  German  Empire  and  would 
comprise  first,  second  and  third  class  races.  Between  these  tw'o 
goals  there  yawns  a  gulf  too  broad  to  be  spanned  by  any  bridge. 
The  Teutons  look  upon  themselves  as  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the 
chosen  people  w'hose  qualities  entitle  them  to  the  leadership  of  the 
w'orld.  And  so  long  as  this  conviction  subsists  they  will  not — 
nay,  they  cannot — relinquish  their  claim  nor  desist  from  their 
endeavours  to  enforce  it.  Neither  peace  treaties  nor  military 
victories  wull  avail  at  this  conjuncture  to  alter  that. 

For  no  people  can  put  away  its  character  over  night,  nor  can  the 
Germans,  who  deem  themselves  the  most  gifted  and  vigorous  race 
on  the  globe,  be  content  to  play  a  subordinate  part  in  the  w-orld’s 
drama  while  their  “  inferior  rivals  strut  about  the  stage  as  heroes.” 
Pluming  themselves  on  their  heaven-sent  mission  to  take  over  the 
leadership  of  the  race,  they  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  no  less  than  a 
right  to  fulfil  it.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  respond  to  this  call  of  duty  as  promptly  in  the  future  as 
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they  have  done  in  the  past  and  with  the  same  resourcel'ulness 
and  unscrupulousness.  Their  will  is  set ;  all  that  is  needed  is 
power.  Such'  is  the  temper  of  the  nation  and  the  most  liberal 
constitution  that  Germany,  as  at  present  attuned,  can  give  herself, 
will  not  modify  it.  In  theory  the  sole  efficacious  way  of  tackling 
the  problem  would  seem  to  be  for  the  Allies  to  keep  their  adversary 
deprived  of  the  means  of  effecting  his  purpose  until  such  time  as 
genuine  democratic  principles  have  permeated  his  mind.  Can 
they  effect  this?  Even  this  corrective  may  be  impotent  to 
neutralise  the  ingrained  German  racial  impulse  to  dominate,  but 
so  far  as  one  can  now  see,  nothing  else  can  accomplish  the  feat. 

Once  master  that  psychological  fact  and  you  will  be  prepared 
for  the  quibbling  of  Chancellors  and  the  prevarications  of 
publicists.  Lately  Herr  Michaelis,  the  stalking-horse  of  General 
Ludendorff,  affirmed  that  a  fair  peace  basis  might  be  arrived  at 
on  the  lines  of  the  Eeichstag’s,  “No  annexations”  declaration. 
But  he  craftily  added  :  “As  I  understand  it.”  Later  on  he  denied 
that  he  had  absolutely  acquiesced  in  that  declaration — and  finally 
he  protested  that  he  did  acquiesce  in  it  unreservedly.  Now  to 
attempt  to  build  the  European  peace  fabric  on  such  moving  sands 
as  these  declarations  and  glosses  would  be  a  dangerous  venture 
and  no  conscientious  statesman  mindful  of  his  duty  as  the  trustee 
of  his  people  would  undertake  it.  As  President  Wilson'  put  it, 
“in  such  a  Government,  following  such  methods,  w'e  can  never 
have  a  friend.” 

The  cardinal  conception  which  vitalises  the  Allies’  striving  for 
peace  provides  for  the  settlement  of  territorial  disputes  by  allowing 
each  nationality  to  shape  its  owm  destinies  and  by  recognising 
the  claim  of  every  State  to  enjoy  free  access  to  the  sea.  The  peace 
concluded  on  this  basis  would  be  made  stable  by  eschewing 
alliances  directed  against  other  Powers  and  drawing  all  States 
together  in  one  great  federation  w'ith  a  common  executive  whose 
military  and  naval  forces  should  considerably  exceed  those  of  each 
individual  member  of  the  concern.  This  proposal,  which  is  nowise 
new,  has  much  to  recommend  it.  But  as  yet  it  is  hardly  more 
than  an  ideal.  The  Central  Empires  will  not  even  feign  to  accept 
it.  Austria  still  denies  to  her  non-German  nationalities  the  right 
to  govern  themselves,  nor  would  Germany  allow  her  Poles  to 
secede  from  the  Empire  and  coalesce  with  the  new  kingdom  of 
Poland.  Indeed,  if  we  may  take  the  recent  utterances  of  French 
and  Italian  Cabinet  Ministers  for  the  expression  of  the  will  of 
their  respective  nations,  these  too  w'ould  demur  to  the  principle 
of  consulting  the  populations  of  the  “unredeemed  ”  provinces  and 
abiding  by  the  result  of  a  plebiscite. 

Much  ground,  then,  must  yet  be  traversed  by  the  war-w^aging 
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Governments  before  they  reach  a  sufficiently  narrow  part  of  the 
gulf  separating  them  to  admit  of  its  being  spanned  by  a  peace 
conference.  The  peoples  are  believed  to  be  less  uncompromising. 
1  am  unable  to  discern  more  than  two  possible  issues  out  of  this 
contest  for  the  future  ordering  of  the  world  ;  a  grandiose  inter¬ 
national  monarchy  of  the  absolute  type,  or  else  a  loose  federation 
of  nations — the  former  the  outcome  of  a  German  victory,  the 
latter  of  a  German  defeat.  As  for  the  “negotiated  peace  “  which 
DOW  occupies  the  field  of  public  discussion,  whether  it  be  decreed 
admissible,  desirable,  or  necessary,  it  would,  to  my  thinking,  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  masked  German  success.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  a  vast  and  growing  body  of  opinion  and 
sentiment  favours  this  way  of  ending  the  war,  and  flatters  itself 
that  a  democratised  Germany  will  shed  the  Prussian  coil,  forget 
her  “racial  superiority,”  turn  from  her  secular  aims,  and  fall  into 
line  with  the  “inferior”  peoples  whose  mission  it  should  be  to 
devote  themselves  to  her  service. 

That  optimism  is  one  result,  and  not  the  least  sinister,  of  the 
doctrine  preached  by  the  Allied  Governments  from  the  outset 
that  time  is  on  our  side.  Time  is  never  on  the  side  of 
a  coalition,  but  invariably  on  that  of  its  adversary.  It 
was  belief  in  the  helpful  effect  of  time  that  kept  the  Allied  peoples 
browsing  on  hope  while  the  Germans  were  everywhere,  actively 
preparing  the  ruin  of  Eoumania,  the  Eevolution  in  Russia,  and 
constructing  a  fleet  of  powerful  submarines  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  consignments  of  our  transports  under  the  require¬ 
ments  of  our  Allies.  The  truth  about  time  as  an  ally  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  Arab  proverb  :  “Time  is  a  sharp  sword  with 
which  you  must  make  haste  to  smite  your  enemy,  lest  you  your¬ 
self  be  smitten  by  it.”  Time  brought  forth  the  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tion,^  which,  like  so  many  other  events  of  the  past  three  years, 
took  the  Allied  Governments  by  surprise.  They  had  no  idea  that 
that  imbroglio  was  coming  to  complicate  the  tangled  elements  of 
the  war.  The  illustrious  delegates  who  had  been  sent  to  Petrograd 
on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  to  reconnoitre  the  position  came  back 
with  the  certitude  that  the  revolutionary  forces  would  be  kept 
under  control  until  peace  negotiations  began. 

\\nien  the  storm-cloud  burst  the  British  Government,  and  in 
particular  the  Prime  Minister,  hailed  it  with  joy  as  the  harbinger 
of  halcyon  weather,  although  many,  like  myself,  knew  that  it  might 
mean  the  confiscation  of  land,  the  murder  of  officers,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  military  discipline,  and  possibly  even  tbe  disruption  of 
Tlnssia.  For  some  of  these  Dead  Sea  fruits  were  found  growing 

(1)  I  employ  the  expreesion  to  denote  the  deposition  of  the  Tsar,  the  change 
of  rigime  and  the  decomposition  of  the  army.  The  real  revolution  has  not  yet 
begun. 
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on  the  tree  of  liberty  that  was  hastily  planted  in  the  year  1905. 
But  we  were  exhorted  to  cheer  up,  and  told  that  Russia’s  offen¬ 
sive  would  be  more  formidable  than  ever.  Officers’  delegates  had 
resolved  unanimously  to  advance.  Brussiloff  ’s  army  was  impatient 
for  the  fray.  All  the  cavalry  ‘  regiments  had  sw-orn  to  march 
against  the  foeh  Stirring  speeches  w’ere  being  delivered  at 
banquets  all  over  the  country.  And  yet  one  felt  that  the  resolu¬ 
tions  and  declarations  of  Russian  delegates,  officers,  and  Ministers 
are  but  counters ;  the  coin  is  the  temper  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
one  thing  that  matters  is  whether  or  no  they  mean  to  obey  orders 
and  risk  their  lives.  And  I  had  seen  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  did.  What  I  feared  was  that  the  reaction  against  anarchy 
and  chaos  might  lead  to  civil  strife  and  to  a  Teuto-Russian  front 
for  the  delectation  of  our  enemies.  This  fear  has  not  been  dis¬ 
pelled  by  recent  events. 

Since  then  Europe  has  had  the  distraction  of  the  Korniloff- 
Kerensky  episode,  which  for  several  days — say  the  reports — left 
the  front  inactive  and  almost  powerless.  It  was  bound  to  come, 
and  it  is  likely  to  repeat  itself.  The  thinking  and  working  classes 
in  Russia  are  tired  of  bloodshed  and  anarchy,  and  long  for  the 
establishment  of  passable  order  and  coherent  methods  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  country  has  been  swept  as  by  a  tornado,  and  the 
streets  of  the  capital  have  been  the  scenes  of  atrocities  indescrib¬ 
able.  Bands  of  armed  plunderers  still  visit  the  houses  of  the  well- 
to-do  and ’snap  up  money  and  valuables,  while  the  v.'ell-paid  police 
seem  blind  and  dumb  and  palsied.  In  the  country  the  estates  of 
landed  proprietors  have  in  many  instances  been  violently  seized 
by  the  peasants.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
have  thus  been  suddenly  reduced  from  wnalth  or  competence  to 
penury  or  misery,  and  for  all  redress  they  are  bidden  to  remember 
that  they  are  paying  for  the  priceless  boons  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  brotherhood.  But  what  they  feel  is  that  they  have  only 
exchanged  one  privileged  class  for  another;  yesterday  the  nobles 
and  the  educated  wmre  at  the  summit,  to-day  the  workmen  and 
the  illiterates. 

Life  in  Russia  under  present  conditions,  they  complain,  is 
unbearable.  Neither  for  person  nor  for  property  is  there  even  a 
semblance  of  protection.  Vagi’ant  bands  shoot  and  stab  and  rob 
with  impunity.  Private  vengeance  and  Ivnch  justice  have  largely 
superseded  the  criminal  law.  Even  in  Petrograd  men  as  well  as 
women  are  afraid  to  be  in  the  streets  after  sundown.  “The 
capital,”  wTites  the  Novoye  Vremya,  “is  abandoned  to  itself. 
Its  inhabitants  have  to  live  like  the  birds  of  the  air,  to  go  in 
quest  of  their  food  wherever  they  can  find  it  and  to  protect 


(1)  The  Times,  June  2nd,  1917. 
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themselves.  And  this  existence  is  dignified  with  the  name  of 
liberty !  ”  ^ 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  Russian 
liberty  is  worth  reproducing.  “It  is  past  midnight.  Cimmerian 
darkness  lies  heavy  on  the  streets.  The  trams  are  tearing  madly 
along  to  the  terminus.  Black  night  penetrates  through  the  open 
window.  Quick-firing  guns  emit  their  ominous  rhythmic  sound. 

.  .  .  The  click  clack  of  rifles  is  also  audible  on  every  side.  In  a 
word,  we  are  in  the  firing  line.  In  the  firing  line!  But  where? 
At  the  front?  In  Warsaw  or  Dvinsk?  Oh,  no,  in  Petrograd,  in 
Erteleff  Street  (the  office  of  the  Novoye  Vreniya  newspaper).  The 
Editor  is  calmly  discussing  to-morrow^’s  issue.  Correctors  are 
reading  the  proofs.  Now  and  again  reporters  run  in  with  items 
of  news.  And  what  news?  ‘  On  the  Nikolayeff  Bridge  firing 
has  begun  !  ’  ‘  The  machine-guns  are  playing  on  the  Morskaya 

Street.’  ‘  There  is  a  fusillade  Cn  the  Palace  Square.’  ‘  In  the 
Catherine  Street  the  firing  is  heavy.’  And  so  on.  Ill-starred, 
luckless  old  Petrograd  !  To  what  a  plight  art  thou  reduced  by 
traitors,  dastards  and  the  benighted  ones  of  the  nation  I  There 
is  no  peaceful  life  more  in  our  native  city.  We  are  at  the  front — 
nay,  we  are  in  a  worse  plight  than  those  at  the  front  for  we 
do  not  even  know  where  our  enemies  are,  whence  they  come,  or 
when  or  where  to  await  them.”  ^ 

Industry  and  many  branches  of  trade  and  commerce  are  at  a 
standstill.  Factories  and  works  are  every w’here  closing.  In 
Ekaterinburg  the  chemical  works  have  been  shut  down  in 
consequence  of  the  demands  of  the  workmen  for  a  preposterous 
rise  in  wages.  In  the  Donetz  basin  all  the  wire  works  have  been 
closed  and  over  13,000  men  thrown  out  of  employment.  In 
Kharkoff  a  conference  of  Factory  Committees  was  held  which 
deserves  special  mention.  For  a  historic  resolution  was  passed 
there  entirely  abolishing  strikes. 

What  arrests  attention  is  the  motive  assigned.  Strikes,  it  is 
explained,  are  henceforth  superfluous  because  all  the  workmen’s 
demands  without  exception  must  in  future  be  accepted 
by  the  respective  administrations  whether  they  will  or  no,  as 
otherwise  within  five  days  the  directors  of  the  establishments 
will  be  sent  away  and  in  their  place  the  workmen  will  appoint 
their  own  directors.  Conciliatory  committees  are  on  no  account 
to  be  tolerated.”  ® 

“It  is  true  to  say,”  we  read  in  the  principal  Petrograd  journal, 
“that  the  crisis  in  Russia’s  culture  is  not  a  w'hit  less  grave  than 
the  crisis  which  her  industry  and  agriculture  are  presently  passing 

(1)  Noi'oye.  Vremya,  .July  15th,  1917.  (2)  Ibid.,  .July  21st,  1917. 

(3)  Ibid.,  July  21et,  19i7. 
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through.  .  .  .  The  rights  of  the  teacher,  the  doctor,  the  author, 
the  scholar,  the  artist,  the  musician,  the  petty  official,  the  in¬ 
dispensable  clerk,  the  technician,  are  trampled  underfoot  by  the 
privileged  democracy  of  factories,  their  work  is  rated  low-er  than 
manual  labour  and  their  talents  and  knowledge  are  set  at 
naught.”  ^ 

Ways  of  communication  are  utterly  defective,  even  the 
American  Eailw^ay  Commission  cannot  enable  them  to  distribute 
sufficient  foodstuffs  and  materials  to  the  armies  or  the  civil  popu¬ 
lation  ,  which  is  said  to  be  now  worse  off  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
than  in  Berlin  and  Breslau.^  Misery  and  squalor  are  rampant. 
Famine  and  disease  are  at  the  gates.  The  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  by  forbidding  transactions  in  land  has  discouraged  both  land¬ 
lords  and  peasants  from  sowing  adequate  quantities  of  corn,  with 
the  result  that  next  year  there  will  be  a  formidable  shortage. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  wage  war  efficiently 
against  Germany,  and  it  looked  as  though  it  w^ould  soon  become 
im]X)ssible  to  wage  it  at  all.  The  soldiers  deserted  in  tens  of 
thousands,  convinced  that  their  committees,  which  constitute  the 
real  Government,  desire  peace  and  therefore  do  not  wish  them  to 
fight.  The  enemy  advanced  further  and  further  into  the  country, 
and  sometimes  the  most  serious  obstacle  he  encountered  was  the 
Aveather  or  the  bad  roads. 

This  spectacle  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  people  going  to 
wreck  and  ruin  goaded  a  number  of  officers  into  a  daring  effort 
to  save  the  nation  at  the  cost  of  a  party.  Their  plan  met  with 
approval  and  encouragement  among  the  more  moderate  elements, 
which  had  kept  monarchical  sentiments  and  aims  in  active  glow'. 
At  first  it  w'as  hoped  that  Brussiloff  would  fire  the  train  and  rid 
the  country  of  the  impediments  to  self-defensive  action.  But 
Brussiloff  did  nothing,  and  the  belief  spread  that  none  of  the 
"Russian  Generals  ]X)ssessed  the  moral  fibre  and  perspicacity 
requisite  for  such  a  feat.  It  w'as  then  that  Korniloflf,  the  son  of 
a  Cossack  peasant,  who  had  worked  his  w'ay  up  to  the  supreme 
command  of  the  armies,  stepped  forward  and  behaved  as  though 
he  would  play  the  part.  Of  many  factors  of  the  problem  he  was 
wholly  ignorant,  but  his  motives — like  those  of  Kerensky — were 
above  criticism. 

His  reasoning  and  that  of  his  friends  w'as  simple  :  the 
administration  presided  over  by  Kerensky,  they  argued,  was  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  Russia’s  downfall.  The  Premier,  they  said, 
is  being  tolerated  and  utilised  as  their  moderator  and  executor 

(1)  Noroye.  Vrcmyn,  July  20th,  1917, 

(2)  My  own  relatives  have  paid  150  roubles  (about  £16  at  the  pre-war  rate 
of  exchange)  each  for  ordinary  pairs  of  boots,  and  had  to  wait  for  weeks  before 
they  could  get  them. 
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by  the  committees  of  workmen,  men  who  do  no  work,  of  soldiers 
who  abhor  fighting,  and  of  peasants  who  confiscate  the  land. 
At  heart  a  pacifist,  he  has  been  labouring  hard  to  bring  about 
peace  at  Stockholm  and  elsewhere.  Personally  patriotic  and 
upright,  he  stands  for  a  body  of  corrosive  doctrine,  which  has 
demoralised  the  army  and  is  disintegrating  the  nation.  He  is 
the  spokesman  of  a  gi’oup  which  holds  that  wars  are  made  by 
greedy  capitalists  for  their  own  aggrandisement,  and  that  the 
present  war  was  arranged  by  Britain  for  lucre.  The  fraternisa¬ 
tion  between  the  soldiers  of  the  Xllth  Army  and  the  Germans 
was  approved  by  the  Council  which  upholds  Kerensky.  At  any 
moment  the  Maximalist  elements  may  decree  confiscation  of  the 
land,  the  seizure  of  capital,  and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  call 
upon  the  Premier  to  see  that  their  behests  are  carried  out.  Now% 
instead  of  all  this  dangerous  playing  with  fire,  what  the  country 
needs  is  a  tremendous  effort  to  drive  off  the  enemy.  But  so  long 
as  the  present  regime  continues  this  effort  cannot  be  made.  .  .  . 

As  the  feeling  against  “capitalistic  Britain  and  France  ”  is  deep 
and  bitter  among  the  Premier’s  backers,  these  allies  of  Eussia 
could  not  w'ell  intervene  in  her  domestic  quarrel.  Besides,  it 
would  have  been  tactless  to  offend  a  hyper-sensitive  people,  only 
just  emancipated  from  an  oppressive  yoke,  by  suggesting  that 
they  are  incapable  of  regulating  their  own  affairs  before  they 
have  made  the  discovery  for  themselves.  The  Allies  did,  how¬ 
ever,  try  to  prevent  Korniloff  and  Kerensky  from  fighting. 

The  fall  of  Eiga  is  a  portent  for  the  Allies  as  well  as  for  Eussia. 
It  adds  considerably  to  the  task,  already  overwhelming,  that  the 
latter  had  set  themselves.  For  the  work  achieved  by  the  hostile 
armies  has  presumably  to  be  undone  by  the  allied  forces.  The 
enemy  himself  will  not  undo  it.  Now  the  establishment  of  the 
German  fleet  in  Libau  was  unquestionably  the  most  arresting 
change  made  on  the  Baltic  shores  since  the  war  began,  until  the 
fall  of  Eiga  overshadowed  it.  Now  Eeval  on  the  one  hand  and 
Pskoft'  on  the  other  are  open  to  the  Teuton  armies,  and  if  the 
fate  of  Eiga  does  not  overtake  one  or  the  other  this  year  the 
reason  must  be  looked  for  in  the  unsuspected  weakness  of  the 
German  line.  These  conquests  whenever  made  will  have  per¬ 
manent  as  well  as  fleeting  consequences.  Unless  countered 
successfully,  they  will  lead  to  national  paralysis.  The  question 
whether  the  temporary  Eussian  “Government”  then  makes  or 
refuses  to  make  a  separate  peace  will  be  almost  immaterial,  for 
with  Eussia  as  a  fresh  source  of  supplies  to  draw  from,  Germany 
would  soon  make  good  her  shortage  of  materials  and  also  to  some 
extent  her  loss  of  men. 

A  consequence  more  lasting  would  make  itself  felt  at  the  peace 
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conference  and  after.  It  would  take  the  form  of  an  endeavour 
by  the  enemy  to  dismember  Eussia  permanently  by  a  mock 
application  of  the  Allies’  principle  of  every  nation’s  right  to 
shape  its  own  life.  To  my  knowledge  this  is  an  integTal  part 
of  the  Teuton  programme.  Its  first  concrete  manifestation  was 
the  promulgation  of  the  independence  of  Poland.  The  Polish 
army  that  was  to  have  been  created  by  the  Council  of  State  in 
Warsaw  for  the  behoof  of  the  Central  Empires  having  been 
definitively  refused  by  that  body,  a  new  scheme  for  Poland’s 
resuscitation  differing  from  the  pristine  plan  was  outlined  and 
is  now  under  serious  consideration.  It  is  this  ;  all  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland,  excepting  a  strip  to  the  north  ear-marked  by  Germany, 
would  be  taken  over  by  Austria  as  a  third  member  of  a  triune 
Habsburg  Monarchy.  It  would  consist  not  of  Poland  only,  but 
of  Poland,  Lithuania,  Courland,  Livland,  and  Esthland,  and 
would  therefore  be  an  Austria  in  miniature.  This  arrangement, 
coupled  with  the  independence  of  Finland,  would  cut  off  Eussia 
from  the  Baltic,  while  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine  in  the 
south  would  interpose  a  solid  land  barrier  between  her  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Political  equilibrium  in  Europe  would  thus  be 
chronically  upset,  and  w^hat  remained  of  Eussia  would  become 
a  dumping-ground  for  German  industries  and  a  helpful  tool  of 
German  political  intrigue.  None  of  the  peace  terms  yet  can¬ 
vassed,  not  even  those  advanced  by  the  Allies  themselves,  would 
hinder  or  retard  this  mode  of  Germanising  the  continent  of 
Europe  or  aught  which  that  implies.  It  can  be  prevented  by 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  crushing  of  the  Teuton  armies  and 
disintegration  of  the  Central  Empires. 

And  this  disruption  of  Eussia  is  no  imaginary  contingency. 
To  many  indeed  it  may  seem  so  because  they  still  believe  in  the 
theory  that  prevailed  everywhere  down  to  the  battle  of  the  ^Nlarne, 
that  the  occupation  of  hostile  territory,  apart  from  any  special 
strategic  advantages  it  might  confer,  such  as  the  cutting  of  the 
enemy’s  communications,  is  of  no  direct  help  to  the  final  success 
of  a  campaign,  and  might  even  become  an  impediment  to  it. 
During  the  present  struggle  this  doctrine,  whatever  may  still  be 
urged  to  the  contrary,  has  undergone  a  modification  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  crushing  the  enemy.  For  he  cannot  be  surrounded 
and  when  driven  back  without  having  been  encircled  he  is  able 
to  take  up  a  new  and  equally  strong  position  at  the  rear.  Con¬ 
quests  tell.  Thus  the  fortune  of  war  will  determine  more  largely 
than  before  the  political  conformation  of  Europe.  Consequently 
the  holding  of  such  enemy  countries  as  give  the  invader  a  lever 
for  building  up  some  new  political  structure  which  he  has  in 
view — Mittel  Europa  is  an  instance — or  supply  him  with  an 
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object  of  barter  for  the  peace  negotiations,  is  of  greater  moment 
to-day  than  at  any  previous  epoch.  This  explains  the  importance 
ascribed  by  the  Teutcns  to  their  war-map,  and  their  eagerness  to 
possess  themselves  of  all  the  lands  they  need  for  the  establishment 
of  the  new  “Central  European  block,”  their  axiom  being  that 
the  territory  occupied  by  each  belligerent  at  the  close  of  hostilities 
will  remain  his,  either  to  keep  or  to  trade,  as  circumstances  may 
demand. 

It  was  on  this  ground  that  I  urged  the  dispatch  of  a 
numerous  and  w'ell-eqiiipped  army  to  an  Eastern  base  to 
inaugurate  a  formidable  offensive  against  Hungary  and 
Austria.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  other  way  there  is  of 
forcing  the  Central  Empires  to  disgorge  the  booty  they  have 
seized  in  Eastern  Europe.  How,  for  instance,  are  their  troops 
to  be  cleared  out  of  Serbia  and  Eoumania?  By  Sarrail’s 
transubstantiated  army?  By  dint  of  suasion  at  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference?  If  not,  how?  By  the  help  of  the  United  States — 
people  say.  If  the  United  States,  together  with  the  coalition, 
can.  carry  on  the  war  until  such  time  as  Germany,  replenished 
by  new  and  newest  sources  of  supplies,  is  utterly  crushed,  and 
if  they  then  fully  fructify  the  power  thus  won  to  hinder  the 
adversary  from  making  mischief  again,  well  and  good.  But  there 
are  not  many  statesmen  to-day  who  speak  as  though  they 
grasped  all  that  that  implies  now  that  the  coalition  has  been 
weakened. 

No  one  conversant  with  Russia’s  present  condition  can  blink 
the  deep  and  disquieting  questions  it  raises  or  content  himself 
with  the  cheap  solutions  of  them  offered  by  the  buoyant  inspirers 
of  allied  optimism.  Does  any  competent  military  authority,  who 
is  also  at  home  in  foreign  politics,  seriously  believe  that  it  is  still 
open  to  Russia  to  retrieve  her  territorial  losses?  Is  it  credible 
that  with  the  present  bewildering  chass'ez-croisez  of  committees 
of  anti-war  soldiers,  anti-work  labourers,  and  land-confiscating 
peasants,  Reval  and  Petrograd  can  be  saved?  Is  it  to  be  expected 
that  ill-fed  soldiers  will  sacrifice  their  lives  in  battle  knowing 
that  their  Government  wants  peace?  The  one  sane  conception 
of  a  national  army,  its  objects,  constitution,  and  methods  runs 
diametrically  counter  to  that  grotesque  travesty  of  it  which  has 
been  set  up — with  the  loftiest  intentions  and  most  sinister  results 
—by  the  men  at  present  in  power.  In  Russia,  if  material  con¬ 
ditions  did  not  render  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war  almost 
impossible,  the  lack  of  will  in  the  governing  circles  would.  Have 
the  Allied  Governments  realised  this  and  drawn  the  theoretical 
and  practical  consequences  from  it? 

My  own  conclusion  from  what  I  know  and  believe  of  Russia 
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is  that  her  Allies,  while  bestirring  themselves  to  draw  her  out 
of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  would  do  well  to  gauge  the  ways  and 
means  of  their  common  undertaking  without  reference  to  her 
military  aid.  And  if  she  is  not  with  them  on  the  battlefield,  will 
she  be  with  them  in  the  council  chamber? 

The  reaction  of  the  internal  condition  of  a  country  on  its  atti¬ 
tude  towards  international  problems  opens  up  a  set  of  questions 
which  it  is  the  fashion  systematically  to  blink.  Thus  we  lightly 
assume  that  the  will  and  ardour  and  energy  of  the  first  days  of 
the  war  have  maintained  themselves  everywhere  unabated  during 
the  years  of  reverses  and  disillusions  that  have  elapsed  since  then. 
This  is  a  dangerous  error.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  should  be  to 
elucidate  the  present  mood  of  all  the  Entente  peoples,  to  assess 
the  moral  resources  on  which  they  still  can  draw,  and  to  define 
their  present  conception  of  the  common  task.  If  this  were 
efficiently  done,  the  helmsman  of  the  Entente  might  be  enabled 
to  become  to  some  extent  the  master  instead  of  remaining  the 
instrument — as  he  now  is — of  the  forces  that  are  shaping  the 
w'orld’s  destinies. 

It  would  need  gifts  of  vision  more  penetrating  than  any  of 
which  our  statesmen  have  as  yet  given  proof  to  size  up  the  present 
convictions  and  sentiments  of  our  continental  Allies  and  to 
estimate  the  influence  of  these  on  the  conception  of  their  future 
action.  To  say  that  those  feelings  and  beliefs  have  undergone 
a  certain  change  is  to  state  wdiat  everybody  admits  offhandedly 
but  few  realise  thoroughly.  In  France  the  Socialists  have  recently 
made  a  move  which  the  initiated  confidently  expected,  but  which 
seems  to  have  passed  almost  unheeded  by  the  political  watchmen 
in  their  conning  tow^ers.  The  circumstances  that  they  ousted 
M.  Eibot  from  office  and  refused  to  join  M.  Painleve’s  Cabinet 
mean  nothing  new  in  themselves.  It  is  the  motives  that  set  a 
fresh  and  significant  impress  on  these  acts.  They  were  inspired 
by  a  firm  resolve  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  foreign  policy  and 
to  accept  all  the  consequences  which  that  change  may  entail. 
Among  these  are  the  abolition  of  secret  agreements  and  double¬ 
dealing  moves,  the  repudiation  of  all  desire  for  territorial  aggi’an- 
disement,  the  publication  of  the  Allies’  peace  conditions,  the 
control  of  the  armies  by  civil  delegates,  the  exploitation  by  the 
State  of  national  resources,  and  other  kindred  innovations. 

That  programme,  to  my  thinking — and  I  have  had  it  explained 
by  one  of  its  principal  authors — marks  a  new  phase  of  inter¬ 
national  politics,  and  is  fraught  with  consequences  on  which 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discant.  Sapientihiis  Sat.  In  Italy,  too. 
things  are  moving.  The  resolutions  arrived  at  by  the  Cabinet 
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which  recently  ^  held  two  sittings  to  discuss  the  general  political 
situation  as  affected  by  the  questions  of  food  and  fuel  have  not 
been,  probably  will  not  be,  made  public.  But  the  state  of  unrest 
in  certain  cities  and  provinces  of  the  Peninsula  is  causing  more 
disquietude  perhaps  than  is  really  warranted  by  the  episodes 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  In  Turin  the  food  troubles  culminated 
in  the  destruction  of  churches  and  shops,  in  outrages  against 
persons  and  property,  and  in  the  arrest  of  many  of  the  rioters. 
These  untoward  occurrences  are  much  to  be  regretted.  It  would, 
however,  be  more  deplorable  still  if  a  greater  symptomatic 
importance  were  assigned  to  them  than  is  warranted  by  the  facts. 

If,  then,  we  examine  the  situation  and  the  outlook  as  a  whole 
in  the  light  of  the  changing  social  ideas,  the  widening  political 
principles  and  the  narrowing  limitations  which  govern  them,  wo 
shall  arrive  at  some  such  formula  as  this  :  Every  square  mile  of 
territory  wrested  by  the  enemy  in  the  East  not  only  augments 
the  Allies’  military  and  financial  task,  but  also  gi’eatly  diminishes 
their  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Moreover,  one  of  the  cardinal 
elements  of  the  problem,  which  is  hardly  receiving  sufficient 
attention,  is  the  present  attitude  of  the  millions  for  whoso  behoof 
the  war  is  being  carried  on,  and  wffiose  whole-hearted  support  is 
even  more  of  a  necessity  than  the  active  co-operation  of  Russia. 
The  coalition  can  still  win  the  war  and  impose  its  own  peace 
terms  if  it  becomes  one,  as  the  enemy  is  one,  continues  the 
struggle  unflaggingly,  and  utilises  its  vast  resources  to  the  fullest 
and  perseveres  to  the  bitter  end,  undeterred  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  sacrifices  demanded  and  by  the  effects  of  these  on  its 
individual  members.  Not  otherwise.  For  the  upshot  of  the 
campaign  has  never  to  a  lesser  extent  been  a  purely  military 
question  than  it  is  to-day,  when  its  solution  is  being  affected  by 
the  deep  and  almost  unnoticed  things  which  are  in  silent  motion 
among  the  allied  peoples. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 

(1)  On  Baptsmber  13th. 


ARMENIA  AND  THE  ARMENIANS.^ 


The  historical  lands  which  we  group  together  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Near  East  contain  an  agglomeration  of  different  races, 
different  peoples,  and  different  nations ;  and  when  I  say  different 
nations,  I  mean  such  as  have  or  have  had  a  political  existence 
and  would  be  capable  of  fulfilling  again  their  historical  rights  and 
duties.  It  is  all  the  more  important  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind 
in  these  times  when  millions  of  human  beings  are  sacrificing 
themselves  for  ideas,  since  those  who  handle  the  destinies  of 
humanity  should  know  how  to  draw  the  necessary  distinctions 
between  all  these  peoples  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  proper 
distribution  of  justice. 

In  the  first  rank  among  these  people  of  the  near  East  are  the 
Armenians,  for  whom  I  have  an  attachment  not  merely  in  the 
political  sense,  but  from  the  humanitarian  and  personal  point  of 
view.  Since  my  youth  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  as 
my  intimate  friends  men  who  were  among  the  most  distinguished 
cf  this  race,  such  as  the  famous  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Keri- 
mian,  later  the  Catholikhos  of  Etchmiazin  ;  the  Patriarch  Nerses; 
Odian  Effendi,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  statesmen  and  colla¬ 
borators  of  Midhat  Pasha  in  his  work  of  liberal  reform,  and 
numbers  of  others,  through  whom  I  was  enabled  to  know  and 
study  the  soul  of  the  Armenians  and  to  gauge  their  moral  and 
intellectual  capacity. 

I  could  never  explain  nor  understand,  any  more  than  I  could 
acquiesce  in,  the  martyrdom  suffered  by  this  brave  and  laborious 
people  by  the  theory  of  caprice  or  frenzy  of  the  Sultan  Abd-ul- 
Hamid.  Unfortunately,  destiny,  just  as  it  persecutes  individuals, 
often  also  persecutes  peoples.  History  shows  that  this  brave 
people  have  always  been  persecuted  and  massacred — in  remote 
epochs  by  the  Assyrians  or  the  Persians,  later  by  the  Romans, 
Greeks  or  Arabs,  the  Mongols,  or  Seljukid  Turks;  at  times  even 
by  some  fractions  of  their  own  numbers  who  were  converted  to 
one  of  the  new  religions  or  who  had  returned  to  their  ancient 
faith.  Even  before  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the 

(1)  The  author  of  the  following  article.  His  Excellency  Ismail  Kemal  Bey, 
the  veteran  statesman,  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  administrative  and 
political  service  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  Liberalism 
and  his  struggles  for  a  Constitutional  rigime.  As  the  chief  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  families  of  Albania,  he  led  that  country  in  its 
declaration  of  independence  from  the  Ottoman  throne,  and  was  made  President 
of  the  Provisional  Gk)vemment. 
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rise  of  the  Ottoman,  the  Armenians  had  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom, 
either  as  Great  or  Smaller  Armenia. 

In  relating  their  misfortunes,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  until  the  reign 
of  Abd-ul-Hamid,  they  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  relative  peace. 
All  this  time  the  Armenians  lived  in  peace  and  safety  in  all  parts 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  side  by  side  with  the  Turks  and  with 
other  Mussulman  inhabitants,  being  regarded  as  a  useful  element 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  to  which  their  nature  and 
capacity  were  w'ell  adapted. 

For  this  harmony  between  the  Mussulman  people  and  the 
Armenians,  and  the  special  benevolence  extended  towards  the 
latter  by  the  Turkish  Government,  there  w^ere  also  specific  reasons. 
The  Turkish  Government  had  always  nurtured  a  certain  suspicion 
of  and  reserve  towards  the  Greeks  and  the  Greek  Patriarchate, 
which  represented  in  their  eyes  the  survival  of  the  decayed 
Byzantine  Empire.  There  was  nothing  about  the  Armenians, 
on  the  contrary,  to  inspire  distrust  or  suspicion.  They  were 
always  considered  as  the  most  faithful  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Empire,  and  were  knowm  as  the  mileti  sadika  (“the  faithful 
people  ”). 

When  Turkey  entered  upon  a  course  of  liberalism  and  progress 
the  first  Christians  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  new  regime  of 
equality  were  the  Armenians.  The  first  Christian  Ministers  and 
high  dignitaries  of  the  Porte  were  Armenians. 

After  the  Crimean  War,  when  Turkish  statesmen  started  an 
era  of  real  reform  (in  18G0),  they  granted  to  the  Armenian  Church 
and  community  a  regime  based  on  a  fundamental  law  which  was 
intended  as  an  example  of  a  model  constitution.  Among  those 
who  worked  wdth  Midhat  Pasha  later  at  the  establishment  and 
the  operation  of  the  Ottoman  Constitution,  a  large  number  were 
Armenian  dignitaries,  and  among  them  Odian  Effendi  especially 
distinguished  himself.  Even  Abd-ul-Hamid  continued  to  have 
Armenians  as  Ministers,  particularly  for  the  Pepartment  of  the 
Civil  List. 

It  w’as  not  until  1894  that  conditions  suddenly  changed  for  the 
Armenians. 

The  question  arises  :  Why  and  in  what  manner  did  the  Sultan 
Abd-ul-Hamid — who  was  cruel  by  nature  and  yet  pusillanimous 
to  a  degree — undertake  the  extermination  of  an  entire  people  by 
organising  fearful  and  wholesale  massacres?  Secondly,  on  what 
did  he  rely  that  he  could  dare  to  commit  such  acts  without  being 
in  dread  of  Europe? 

The  facts  as  I  knew  and  witnessed  them  at  the  time,  and  which 
I  will  relate  here,  may  enlighten  the  reader  on  these  two  points. 
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Abd-ul-Hamid,  who  had  inherited  from  his  forbears  a  spirit  of 
Oriental  absolutism,  joined  to  elaborate  cunning  and  refined 
hypocrisy,  who,  moreover,  had  ascended  the  throne  after  wit¬ 
nessing  two  tragical  depositions,  could  only  see  in  those  who 
surrounded  him  enemies  and  conspirators.  Haunted  as  he  was 
by  the  fear  of  encountering  the  same  fate  as  his  two  predecessors, 
every  measure  either  of  cunning  or  violence  which  he  could  take 
against  no  matter  whom  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  act  of  legitimate 
defence.  He  considered  everything  that  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  reform  or  high  politics  during  the  time  of  his  father 
and  his  predecessors  as  being  misfortunes  for  the  dynasty  and 
the  Empire.  The  Western  Powers,  and  especially  Great  Britain, 
who  had  helped  towards  the  maintenance  or  the  uplifting  of  the 
Empire,  he  regarded  therefore  as  enemies.  He  hated  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  past,  even  those  who  had  helped  to  bring  about  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  because,  working  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  Empire  by  the  promulgation  of  laws  which  assured  the 
union  of  the  people  and  the  advent  of  an  era  of  justice  and 
equality,  they  were  all  the  time  restricting  his  personal  power. 
Hence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  get  rid  of  them  one  after  another. 
But  there  was  always  the  nation,  which  he  could  not  get  rid  of. 
One  absolute  necessity  in  his  eyes  was  to  preserve  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  from  the  contagion  of  liberal  ideas  and  the  desire 
to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  an  enlightened  Government. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  mass  of  the  Mussulman  popula¬ 
tion — Turkish,  Arab,  Albanian,  or  other — stationary  as  they  had 
become  through  the  regime  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and 
condemned  for  their  intellectual  development  to  follow  the  wishes 
and  the  instruction  which  he — the  absolute  monarch — offered 
them,  did  not  give  him  much  cause  for  anxiety.  But  the 
Christians  who  frequented  the  foreign  educational  establishments 
in  the  country,  who  travelled  and  carried  on  constant  relations 
with  Europe  and  America — these  were  a  different  matter,  and 
he  felt  powerless  to  stay  their  evolution.  Therefore,  in  the 
Sultan’s  mind,  the  Armenians,  spread  as  they  were  all  over  the 
Empire,  and  in  close  relationship  with  their  Mussulman  neigh¬ 
bours,  whom  they  resembled  in  manners  and  customs,  and  whose 
language  they  spoke,  were  the  only  people  in  the  Empire  who 
were  capable  of  propagating  liberal  and  to  him  pernicious  ideas. 
The  Armenian  was  the  venomous  snake  whose  head  in  his  opinion 
should  be  crushed. 

If  the  above  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  Sultan’s  hatred  of  the 
Armenians,  there  was  also  another  reason.  As  I  have  said.  Great 
Britain  was  the  bite  noire,  and  Great  Britain,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Cyprus,  acquired  the  right  to  demand  reforms  in  Asia  Minor. 
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As  the  Armenians  were  the  most  active  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  as  they  had  considerable  commercial  relations  with 
Manchester  and  the  other  large  industrial  centres  in  England, 
they  naturally  from  this  fact  constituted  a  dangerous  element  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Sultan. 

Having  seen  the  reasons  for  the  hatred  of  Abd-ul-Hamid,  where 
and  how  did  he  obtain  the  courage  necessary  to  do  what  he  did? 

While  the  deliberations  were  taking  place  on  the  fate  of  the 
Empire  at  the  Conference  of  the  Admiralty  at  Constantinople, 
and  while  the  ^Ministers  were  struggling  against  Eussian  preten¬ 
sions  on  the  subject  of  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Abd-ul- 
Hamid  was  carrying  on  secret,  underhand  negotiations  with 
General  Ignatieff,  the  Eussian  Ambassador,  and  Count  Zichy, 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  offering  to  accept  the  arrange¬ 
ments  come  to  between  the  tw'o  Emperors  at  Eeichstadt,  the  only 
condition  made  being  that  the  Emperors,  the  defenders  Cf  the 
principle  of  autocracy,  should  promise  to  protect  him  against 
liberal  reformers  and  innovators.  After  the  Berlin  Congress, 
when  Bismarck  had  succeeded  in  imposing  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Alliance  on  his  Imperial  master,  in  spite  of  the  comminatory 
letter  of  Alexander  II.  and  the  interview'  of  the  tw'o  Emperors  at 
Alexandrowno,  Oubrechef,  the  chief  of  the  Eussian  Hat-major 
and  confidential  man  of  the  most  pow'erful  Eussian  Minister  of 
that  time,  Miljutin,  came  to  Constantinople  on  a  confidential 
mission  from  the  Tsar.  Prince  Lobanow,  the  Eussian  Arnhassador 
at  the  time,  obtained  a  private  audience  with  the  Sultan  for 
Oubrechef,  at  which  neither  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
nor  the  First  Interpreter  of  the  Imperial  Divan  wras  present.  At 
this  tcte-d-tefe  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Tsar’s  envoy  a  formal  and 
secret  understanding  was  concluded  by  which  the  Sultan  under¬ 
took  to  give  up  his  right — w'hich  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin — to  occupy  militarily  the  passes  of  the  Balkans, 
while  the  Tsar  engaged  to  defend  the  Sultan  and  his  throne 
against  all  aggression  from  without,  or  uprising  within,  the 
Empire.  It  w'as  the  same  Oubrechef  who  about  the  same  time 
made  advances  to  the  Eepublic  at  Paris  w'ith  a  view  to  a  Franco- 
Kussian  Alliance — advances  which  Bismarck  maliciously  divulged, 
remarking  that  France  had  “confessed”  to  Germany,  much  as  a 
faithful  wife  would  confess  to  her  husband  gallant  advances  that 
had  been  made  to  her !  One  is  led  to  ask.  Was  not  Bismarck 
also  made  aware  of  w'hat  had  passed  between  the  Tsar’s  emissary 
and  the  Sultan?  The  intimacy  that  followed  betw'een  Abd-ul- 
Hamid  and  Berlin  does  not  leave  much  room  for  doubt  on  the 
matter,  but  Bismarck  was  evidently  interested  in  keeping  the 
secret  of  one  of  these  advances,  while  making  known  the  other. 
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In  this  affair  Abd-ul-Hamid  showed  himself  really  clever.  On 
the  one  hand  he  was  assured  of  the  support  promised  by  the  Tsar, 
which  from  his  point  of  view  had  the  desired  results ;  and,  cn  the 
other  hand,  he  made  use  of  this  very  fact  to  establish  intimate 
relations  with  Berlin,  although  in  this  case  the  relations  were, 
as  usual,  purely  for  the  benefit  of  Berlin — he  was  working,  as 
the  French  say,  pour  le  roi  de  Prusse. 

Among  the  masses  of  the  Armenian  population  there  were  still 
some  who  preserved  memories  of  the  alluring  promises  made  to 
them  in  the  preceding  centuries  by  Peter  the  Great,  Catherine 
the  Great,  and  Nicolas  I.,  but  the  elite  among  this  people  were 
convinced  rather  that  their  national  evolution  should  take  place 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ottoman  throne.  Strengthened  and 
aided  in  this  belief  by  persecution  and  by  various  arbitrary  acts 
at  the  hands  of  Kussian  Tsarism,  they  succeeded  in  making  the 
whole  population  share  their  expectation.  The  attitude  of 
Tsarism  had  indeed  changed  since  its  conquest  of  a  great  portion 
of  Armenia.  While  in  Turkey  the  Armenian  schools  and 
churches  enjoyed  great  liberty,  and  Armenian  nationality  was 
in  favour,  in  Bussia  the  Armenian  w’as  looked  upon  as  a  dissenter 
and  a  revolutionary,  an  enemy  of  the  Tsar  and  of  orthodoxy. 
Tsarism  had  by  arbitrary  methods  and  by  forced  proselytism 
sought  to  denationalise  the  Armenians  and  to  convert  them  to 
orthodoxy.  Even  the  rights  of  the  Catholikhos  of  Etchmiazin 
were  for  some  time  contested.  An  agitation  was  thereupon 
started  in  Russia  by  revolutionary  societies  like  the  Hunchakists, 
who  got  into  contact  with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Turkey 
with  the  object  of  defending  their  rights  in  Russia,  though  those 
in  Turkey  always  protested  their  fidelity  and  gratitude  to  that 
country. 

This  movement  of  nationalist  unrest  in  the  regions  bordering 
on  the  frontier,  and  the  action  of  the  evangelical  churches  in  the 
same  direction,  alarmed  the  unquiet  spirit  of  the  Sultan.  At  the 
first  signal  which  came  from  Sassoun  the  Sultan  issued  orders 
to  take  rigorous  measures  against  the  Armenians.  The  result  of 
this  was  the  terrible  massacres  of  Sassoun  in  1894. 

These  massacres,  of  course,  aroused  great  indignation  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Embassy  at  Constantinople  had  to  remonstrate  and 
demand  an  inquiry  on  the  spot,  with  exemplary  punishment  for 
the  authors  of  the  criminal  act.  The  Sultan,  feeling  sure  of  the 
help  promised  him  from  Russia,  did  all  he  could  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  Great  Britain.  He  accused  the  Armenians  themselves 
of  revolting,  and  complained  that  the  British  Government  per¬ 
mitted  the  Hunchakists  to  remain  and  to  plot  in  that  country, 
their  leader,  Naza-Bek,  being  in  London  and  in  constant  relation- 
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ship  with  the  Nihilists  settled  there.  Sir  Philip  Currie  persisted, 
and  sent  his  miltary  attache  and  the  Consul  to  Sassoun  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  the  massacres.  The  Sultan,  in  fright,  sent  for 
Kiamil  Pasha,  the  ex-Grand  Vizier,  one  night,  and  instructed 
him  to  go  to  the  Ambassador  and  explain  to  him  that  his  Majesty 
had  given  no  order  to  massacre,  but  to  put  down  the  revolt  by 
legal  methods.  If  there  had  been  excess,  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
First  Secretary  in  drawing  up  the  telegraphic  orders  sent  to  the 
commander  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps.  As  the  Sultan  did  not 
want  the  inquiry  to  be  solely  under  British  auspices,  Kiamil  Pasha 
was  also  instructed  to  tell  Sir  Philip  that  his  Majesty  wished 
that  representatives  of  the  Russian  and  French  Embassies  should 
accompany  the  British  attache,  and  also  that  he  wanted  to  have 
a  high  court  of  justice  established  to  consider  finally  the  cases 
of  those  condemned  by  the  local  tribunal. 

The  Sultan  rejected  all  the  British  demands,  feeling  himself 
strong  in  the  support  of  Russia,  promised  by  the  Tsar  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  presence  of  Prince  Lobanow',  the  depositary  of  this 
secret  pact,  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Nevertheless,  in 
order  to  create  a  diversion,  Abd-ul-Hamid  made  promises  of 
reform — general  and  radical  reform — at  once.  It  w^as  while  th« 
Sultan  was  thus  fighting  against  the  necessity  of  satisfying  this 
general  demand  for  reform  that  I  was  invited  to  go  to  the  Palace, 
where  I  was  shown  a  proposal  for  the  organisation  of  the  Vilayet 
of  the  Tripolitain,  and  asked  if  I  wtuld  undertake  to  apply  it  if  I 
w’ere  appointed  Governor-General  of  that  Vilayet.  I  gave  the 
desired  undertaking  wdth  genuine  satisfaction,  and  the  project 
was  immediately  drawm  up  in  the  form  of  an  official  instruction, 
and  my  nomination  as  Governor-General  of  Tripoli  of  Barbary  w^as 
sanctioned  by  the  Sultan  and  communicated  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 
When  all  my  arrangements  to  leave  Constantinople  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  my  family  and  the  official  personnel  who  w'^er©  to 
accompany  me  had  embarked  on  a  Government  vessel  placed 
at  my  disposal,  I  went  to  the  Palace  to  take  leave  cf  his  Majesty. 
It  was  not  until  then  that  Abd-ul-Hamid  told  me  he  did  not  wish 
me  to  sail,  as  he  had  need  of  my  services  in  connection  with  the 
Armenian  question,  and  he  added  that  I  must  find  a  pretext  for 
the  postponement  of  my  departure. 

This  little  spectacular  diversion  created  by  the  Sultan  had  two 
ends  in  view — first  of  all,  to  show  the  Powers  his  Majesty  w'as 
actually  and  seriously  occupying  himself  with  questions  of  reform  ; 
secondly,  to  offer  a  pledge  of  good  intentions  to  Great  Britain,  of 
whose  Eastern  politics  I  was  supposed  to  be  a  fervent  partisan. 

The  morning  after  my  family  was  disembarked,  and  the  ship 
had  sailed  without  us,  I  received  a  visit  from  Sir  Adam  Block, 
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the  first  dragoman  of  the  British  Embassy,  who  showed  me  a 
programme  of  Armenian  reforms  drawm  up  by  the  three  Ambas¬ 
sadors.  The  Sultan,  either  because  he  was  convinced  that  Hussia 
would  never  have  permitted  such  a  policy  in  favour  of  the 
Armenians,  or  because  he  was  ill-informed  by  Munir  Bey,  who 
was  his  intermediary  in  all  dealings  wdth  the  Ambassadors  of 
France  and  Eussia,  continued  to  feel  himself  safe  from  the  Powers 
on  the  question  of  these  reforms. 

One  day  when  I  was  paying  a  visit  to  Sir  Philip  Currie  the 
Ambassador  told  me  he  would  be  very  glad  if,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  prestige  of  the  Ottoman  throne,  I  could  persuade  the  Sultan 
that  it  would  be  to  his  own  interest  if  he  would  take  the  initiative 
of  returning  to  the  path  laid  out  by  his  predecessors,  and  not 
leave  it  to  the  Ambassadors  to  have  to  force  on  him  this  pro¬ 
gramme  of  reforms,  of  which  I  knew  the  contents.  Upon  this 
I  went  direct  from  the  Embassy  to  the  Palace,  and  submitted 
Sir  Philip’s  suggestion  to  the  Sultan  in  writing.  Abd-ul-Hamid, 
very  much  worried,  immediately  sent  for  Munir  Bey  and  ques¬ 
tioned  him ;  but  the  latter  repeated  the  assurances  which  he  had 
already  given  his  INIajesty.  Thereupon  the  Sultan  told  me  it 
w'as  very  naive  of  me  to  believe  what  Sir  Philip  told  me,  because 
the  Ambassador’s  desire  was  to  make  use  of  me  as  an  instrument 
to  intimidate  the  Sultan  and  make  him  do  things  that  the  Am¬ 
bassador  w’ould  never  have  dared  to  propose.  I  retorted  by 
expressing  my  regret  at  the  Sultan’s  credulity,  assuring  him  that 
four  days  later  the  Note  would  be  officially  presented.  The  Note 
was  indeed  presented  on  the  day  I  had  predicted,  and  the  result 
was  to  make  his  Majesty  very  angry  with  Munir  Bey.  Djevad 
Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  was  more  a  soldier  than  a  states¬ 
man,  gave  place  to  Said  Pasha,  and  still  the  negotiations  on  the 
Armenian  question  continued.  The  Sultan  continued  to  resist 
vehemently  the  representations  of  the  Powers,  which  I  must  say 
were  presented  in  a  rather  curious  form.  The  Foreign  Office 
and  the  British  Ambassador  followed  a  straight  and  unwavering 
policy,  but  it  was  different  with  France  and  Eussia.  The  Minister 
of  the  latter  Power,  Prince  Lobanow^  faithful  to  his  engagements 
and  to  the  political  interests  of  his  country,  continued  to  reject 
proposals  for  reforms  for  the  Armenians.  Opposed  on  principle 
to  considering  the  claims  of  Eastern  peoples,  he  especially  opposed 
reform  in  a  country  and  for  a  people  whom  Eussia  would  never 
have  allowed  to  become  a  State — a  second  Bulgaria — on  the  flank 
of  the  Empire.  M.  Hanotaux,  the  French  Minister,  wdio  had 
.  recollections  of  his  own  stay  in  Constantinople  as  Councillor  of 

I  Embassy  and  later  chargd  d’affaires,  and  who  had  preserved  a 

I  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  for  Abd-ul-Hamid,  while 
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desirous  of  being  agreeable  to  the  monarch,  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  intent  on  strengthening  the  alliance  with  Eussia,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  associating  himself  with  the  political  views  of  his  colleague 
Lobanow.  The  Ambassadors  of  these  two  Powers,  while  de¬ 
sirous,  of  course,  of  conforming  to  the  political  views  of  their 
respective  superiors  at  home,  were,  however,  impressed  by  what 
they  had  seen  on  the  spot  and  could  ill  sacrifice  their  feelings  of 
humanity  in  favour  of  a  people  whose  terrible  tribulations  they 
had  witnessed. 

All  the  Sultan’s  animosity  w'ent  out  to  Sir  Philip  Currie,  and 
he  was  backed  up  in  these  feelings  by  his  Ministers,  especially 
by  those  who  considered  it  their  chief  duty  to  minister  to  the 
monarch’s  caprices  and  foster  his  antipathies  for  their  own 
purposes. 

An  alternative  scheme  of  Armenian  reforms  was  now  presented 
by  the  Sultan,  which,  though  it  bore  all  the  appearance  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  benefits  of  reform  to  the  whole  Empire,  in  truth, 
contained  no  practical  reform  at  all.  Eemembering  that  he  had 
reserved  a  post  for  me  in  this  connection,  he  also  informed  me 
of  his  intention  of  appointing  Marshal  Chakir  Pasha,  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  as  High  Commissary  for  the  Armenian  inquiry 
and  to  carry  out  the  measures  agreed  upon.  I  highly  approved 
the  choice,  as  I  knew  Chakir  Pasha’s  qualities.  He  had  for  a 
long  time  been  the  Sultan’s  Ambassador  at  Petrograd,  and  had 
acquired  the  confidence  and  personal  goodwill  of  the  Tsar ;  so 
his  apixiintment  had  the  advantage  of  being  agreeable  to  the 
Russian  Cabinet. 

The  Sultan  continued  to  consult  me  about  Armenian  and  allied 
matters,  but  grew  more  and  more  irritated  at  my  insistence  on 
having  reforms  applied  which  had  been  already  adopted  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  Calling  me  to  the  Palace  one  day,  he  left  the  Council  of 
Ministers  who  were  assembled  in  ene  of  the  salons  to  wait  for 
him,  and  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  the  liberal  ideas  with  which 
all  my  acts  and  my  communications  to  him  were  inspired.  He 
expressed  the  regret  that  I  had  not  properly  studied  the  history 
of  the  Empire,  and  insisted  that  all  its  misfortunes  arose  from 
his  father  having  submitted  to  the  charter  w'hich  Eechid  Pasha, 
the  former  Grand  Vizier,  strongly  supported  by  Great  Britain, 
had  promulgated.  According  to  him,  Eechid  Pasha  was  as  great 
an  enemy  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  dynasty  as  Great  Britain 
herself.  In  reply  I  could  only  point  out  to  his  Majesty  that  it 
was  regrettable  that  he  himself  had  read  the  history  of  his 
country  wrong.  If  Turkey  had  risen  from  the  condition  of  a 
mere  tribe  to  the  position  of  a  great  State  with  a  place  in  the 
concert  of  the  European  Powers,  it  was  thanks  to  the  charter 
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which  his  father  had  given  to  the  country  on  the  advice  of  its 
author,  Kechid  Pasha,  strongly  supported  by  the  British  Cabinet. 
Furthermore,  I  begged  his  Majesty  to  postpone  this  discussion 
to  another  time,  and  to  give  his  attention  to  the  discussions  of 
the  Ministerial  Council  with  regard  to  the  burning  question  ot 
Armenia. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  report  on  the  result  of  the  inquiry  made 
at  Moush  had  arrived  at  Constantinople,  but  in  spite  of  the 
Sultan’s  repeated  promises  to  carry  out  reforms,  it  was  not 
followed  up.  The  Armenians  of  Constantinople,  becoming  ex¬ 
asperated,  sent  to  the  Palace,  to  the  Porte,  and  to  the  Ambassa¬ 
dors  a  circular  announcing  their  intention  of  holding  a  pacific 
demonstration  before  the  Porte  and  the  Palace  (on  September 
30th,  1895)  in  order  to  give  voice  to  their  desiderata.  The 
Armenian  Patriarch,  foreseeing  and  fearing  the  consequences  of 
such  a  demonstration,  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  it,  but  in  vain. 

The  Porte,  whose  right  and  whose  duty  even  it  was  to  send 
for  the  Armenian  leaders  when  they  learned  of  this  intention,  to 
ask  them  to  present  their  demands  in  another  form  and  forbid 
the  demonstration,  not  only  did  nothing  at  all  in  the  matter, 
but  by  their  attitude  rather  provoked  the  demonstration,  wdth 
the  evident  idea  of  profiting  by  it  in  order  to  take  repressive 
measures  against  the  demonstrators.  Soldiers  were  posted  in 
position  and  people  armed  with  cudgels  took  up  positions  hidden 
behind  them.  When  the  demonstrators  were  prevented  from 
approaching  the  Sublime  Porte,  a  struggle  took  place,  and  as  the 
result  of  a  shot,  fired  it  w'as  not  knowm  from  w'here  or  how,  which 
wounded  an  officer,  an  attack  on  the  Armenian  demonstrators 
of  a  most  ferocious  description,  as  well  as  on  the  population  in 
general,  took  place. 

Panic  spread  among  the  population,  and  similar  massacres  took 
place  all  over  the  country  and  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Ambassadors 
came  dowm  from  the  Bosphorus  and  presented  a  joint  Note  signed 
by  their  doyen  (the  representative  of  Austria-Hungary)  pointing 
out  the  gravity  of  the  events  and  demanding  that  efficacious 
measures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  acts. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  Armenian  population  at  Constantinople, 
feeling  themselves  continually  menaced,  took  refuge  in  the 
churches,  where  they  locked  themselves  in,  declaring  their  in¬ 
tention  to  die  of  hunger  rather  than  be  butchered.  The  situation 
became  exceedingly  grave.  Said  Pasha  w^as  discharged  from 
office,  and  Kiamil  Pasha  was  appointed  Grand  Vizier. 

I  myself  did  my  utmost  to  try  to  persuade  the  Sultan  to  agree 
to  the  application  of  the  fundamental  laws  or  charters  of  the 
country  and  the  adoption  of  the  organic  laws  in  the  provinces. 
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Sir  Philip  Currie,  in  the  name  of  his  Government,  urged  that 
the  Empire  should  return  to  the  old  form  of  government  from 
the  Porte,  with  an  independent  Ministry  responsible  for  its  acts. 
Thereupon  the  Sultan  summoned  Kiamil  Pasha,  and  told  him  he 
had  decided  to  carry  out  this  latter  recommendation  and  to  form 
a  responsible  Ministry,  with  himself  as  Grand  Vizier. 

Kiamil  Pasha,  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Sultan’s  de¬ 
clarations,  the  same  evening  handed  his  Majesty  a  formal  pro¬ 
gramme  of  this  proposal.  To  his  surprise  this  greatly  angered 
the  Sultan,  who  since  their  last  interview  had  apparently  changed 
his  mind  entirely  and  had  already  decided  on  getting  rid  of 
Kiamil  Pasha. 

Abd-ul-Hamid,  who  by  his  actions  and  by  his  methods  of 
governing  the  country  had  caused  so  much  misery,  and  had  him¬ 
self  lost  the  confidence  of  his  people,  w^as  seeking  to  regain  this 
by  the  increase  of  his  prestige  as  Khalifa.  The  methods  employed 
in  this  policy  were  to  attribute  all  the  misfortunes  of  Turkey  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  instruments  of  whom  he  made  use  in 
this  so-called  Pan-Islamic  policy  w^ere  several  Sheiks,  Arabs,  or, 
rather,  Syrians,  the  most  influential  and  active  of  whom  was  one 
Ebul-Houda.  As  the  campaign  was  to  assume  more  extended 
proix)rtions,  he  had  the  idea  of  adding  to  the  number  the  Syrian 
Izzet  Bey,  later  Izzet  Pasha,  whom  the  Sultan  considered  capable 
of  playing  an  important  political  role.  As  Ebul-Houda,  Izzet 
Bey,  and  the  other  acolytes  were  in  principle  enemies  of  Kiamil 
Pasha,  they  had  several  days  before  the  presentation  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  which  I  have  spoken  persuaded  the  Sultan  of  the 
necessity  of  retiring  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  programme  was  made 
the  excuse,  and  Kiamil  Pasha  ceased  being  Grand  Vizier  after 
only  thirty-five  days  of  office.  He  was  replaced  by  Rifaat  Pasha, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  whose  role  in  the  Cabinet  of  Kiamil 
had  consisted  simply  in  carrying  to  the  Sultan  immediately  reports 
of  everything  that  was  discussed  and  decided  at  the  Council  of 
Ministers.  His  utter  lack  of  capacity  made  it  plain  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  any  administrative  or  political  measure  being 
realised  while  he  retained  office. 

Chakir  Pasha,  in  his  capacity  of  High  Commissioner,  and  with 
a  numerous  staff,  had  already  left  for  the  Asia  Minor  provinces. 
He  set  to  work  to  apply  the  reforms  contained  in  the  programme 
of  the  Sultan,  which  had  not  been  published.  No  improvement 
or  pacification  took  place.  The  massacres  in  the  provinces 
continued,  and  the  Armenians  of  Constantinople,  living  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  anxiety  and  fear,  still  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  churches  every  Friday,  the  day  of  the  Selamlik.  The 
Cabinet  had  come  almost  entirely  to  take  no  notice  of  the  matter. 
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but  the  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople  considered  themselves 
obliged  to  try  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  shocking  state  of  affairs. 

M.  de  Nelidoff,  the  Kussian  Ambassador,  conceived  the  idea 
of  doubling  the  stationary  vessels  which  each  Ambassador  had 
a  right  to  have  at  Constantinople,  and  to  disembark  a  contingent 
of  troops  from  each.  This  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Powers 
and  communicated  to  the  Sultan.  His  Majesty,  whose  habit  it 
was  to  begin  by  resisting  all  new  proposals,  this  time  saw  a  real 
danger  for  himself  in  the  measure  suggested  and  imposed  by 
the  Powers.  The  appearance  of  warships  before  Constantinople 
gave  him  good  reason  to  fear  a  rising  in  the  capital.  An  auto¬ 
graph  letter  from  the  Tsar  recommending  this  same  measure 
deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  help  from  Kussia,  whose  attitude  up 
to  then  had  been  his  only  comfort. 

An  aide-de-camp  came  to  me  one  night  about  this  time  to  take 
me  to  the  Palace.  On  my  arrival  I  found  the  Sultan  completely 
transformed.  He  seemed  to  be  convinced  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  hope  from  Eussia,  and  that  Great  Britain  alone  could 
ensure  him  salvation.  Desirous  now  of  accepting  all  the  reforms 
recommended,  so  long  as  the  warships  did  not  come  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  he  ordered  me  to  go  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Pera  to 
make  this  arrangement.  Although  it  was  very  late,  I  drew  uj) 
on  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  pencil  at  once  the  principal  points  of 
the  reforms  to  be  adopted.  They  consisted  of  the  formation  of 
a  Cabinet  of  Ministers,  given  the  task  by  a  “Hatt”  (or  Imperial 
Eescript)  to  govern  the  country  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
to  convoke  a  constituent  assembly  for  the  revision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  was  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  needs 
of  the  time  and  the  new  situation  of  the  Empire  occasioned  by 
events  since  its  proclamation. 

I  was  authorised  to  undertake  with  the  Embassy  in  the  name 
of  the  Sultan  the  application  of  these  measures,  and  to  ask  for 
the  postponement  of  the  arrival  of  the  warships  until  the  next 
day,  when  this  Eescript  would  have  appeared  and  the  Cabinet 
would  be  formed. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ambassador,  Sir  Philip  Currie,  was  at  that 
moment  en  route  on  his  return  from  London,  where  he  had  been 
on  leave.  There  was  as  charge  d’affaires  Sir  Michael  Herbert 
(afterwards  Ambassador  at  Washington),  whom  I  did  not  know 
personally.  At  midnight  I  went  to  the  house  of  Sir  Adam  Block, 
the  first  dragoman,  and  together  w-e  w’ent  to  the  Embassy,  w’here 
Sir  Michael,  roused  from  his  bed,  received  us.  We  had  a  long 
conversation,  w^hich  unfortunately  bore  no  fruit.  I  did  all  I  could 
to  try  to  persuade  the  chargd  d’affaires  that  it  was  a  unique 
occasion  to  profit  by  the  Sultan’s  disposition  to  grant  what  would 
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never  be  obtained  from  him  in  other  circumstances,  which  would 
assure  real  government  to  the  country  and  establish  order 
throughout. 

It  seemed  to  me  there  was  no  danger  in  this  time  believing 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  Sultan.  If  the  next  day  his  Majesty’s 
decision  was  realised,  the  result  would  have  been  far  and  above 
all  the  advantages  that  one  could  hope  to  obtain  from  the  presence 
of  five  warships  before  the  Golden  Horn.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  Sir  Michael  Herbert  to  make  up  his  mind  to  submit  the 
matter  immediately  and  confidentially  to  Lord  Salisbury.  In  face 
of  this  obstinacy,  I  then  advised  Sir  Michael,  no  longer  in  the 
capacity  of  a  messenger  of  the  Sultan,  but  in  my  private 
capacity  as  a  patriot,  to  allow  the  whole  fleet,  w’hich  was  then 
at  Lemnos,  to  enter  Constantinople  Harbour,  and  to  force  on  the 
Sultan  the  will  of  Great  Britain,  whose  only  object  was  salvation 
for  the  Empire  and  peace  for  her  people.  But  after  five  hours 
of  conversation  I  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Palace  and 
announce  that  my  mission  had  failed.  Thus,  through  the  lack 
of  decision  of  this  diplomat,  once  more  a  great  opportunity  for 
Turkey  wms  lost. 

I  deeply  regret  the  absence  on  that  occasion  of  Sir  Philip 
Currie.  If  he  had  been  at  Constantinople  that  night,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  would  not  have  been  lost,  and  the  affairs  of  the  East  would 
have  taken  on  an  entirely  different  aspect  for  the  good  tf  every¬ 
body.  But  there  is  a  fatality  in  affairs  which  cannot  be  averted 
and  events  take  the  course  prescribed  by  destiny.  The  vessels 
arrived,  and  the  Sultan’s  apprehensions  were  not  realised.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  warships,  the  trouble  and  the  massacres  continued, 
and  Europe  thought  no  more  of  them. 

People  thought  there  w'ere  no  more  Armenians  left,  but  the 
Armenians  insisted  on  proving  that  they  existed,  and  I  really 
believe  the  Sultan  also  wished  to  have  Armenians  in  order  that 
he  might  suppress  them.  In  the  month  of  August  some  twenty 
Armenian  revolutionaries  arrived  at  Constantinople,  and  at  high 
noon,  armed  with  revolvers  and  bombs,  entered  the  Ottoman 
Bank,  and  threatened  to  blow  up  the  building  if  they  were  not 
supplied  with  sauf -conduits  to  leave  Constantinople  in  safety. 
The  Ambassadors  intervened,  the  sauf -conduits  were  given  them, 
and  the  revolutionaries,  accompanied  by  the  dragomans  of  the 
Embassies,  wmre  taken  on  board  the  yacht  of  Sir  Edgar  Vincent, 
General  Director  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  whence,  after  a  superb 
feast,  they  departed. 

The  next  day  the  massacres  recommenced  all  over  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  lasted  three  days. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  explain  this  enigma ;  How  was  it  that 
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at  a  time  when  no  one  could  enter  Constantinople  without  being 
examined  and  authorised,  twenty  revolutionaries  could  succeed 
in  coming  into  the  capital,  in  walking  in  full  daylight  through 
the  busiest  streets  of  the  city,  and  entering  the  bank,  which  was 
guarded  by  military?  How  is  it  that  after  this  affair  thousands 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  populace  were  in  the  streets  armed 
with  cudgels  intent  on  massacring  the  innocent  population?  How 
is  it  that  the  same  day  the  man  who  most  enjoyed  the  Sultan’s 
confidence  hurried  to  withdraw  his  own  deposit  at  the  bank  ?  One 
does  not  dare  believe  in  a  diabolical  connivance,  but  in  any  case 
I  consider  the  audacity  of  these  twenty  men  who  planned  the  coup 
as  criminal  as  the  reprisals  taken  on  the  Armenians. 

This  narrative  seems  to  me  to  show  sufficiently  well  the  motives 
and  the  object  of  the  hideous  crime  which  the  different  events 
accompanied  or  preceded ;  at  the  same  time  it  shows  how  much 
responsibility  lies  at  the  doors  of  those  who  encouraged,  as  well 
as  of  those  wdio  threatened,  the  consequences,  but  were  powerless 
to  prevent  the  blow  being  dealt.  This  responsibility  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  events  that  followed  the  disappearance  of  Hamidian 
autocracy.  Abd-ul-Hamid  believed  it  necessary  to  exterminate 
the  Armenians  in  order  to  prevent  the  contagion  of  liberal  ideas 
in  the  Empire  ;  those  who  followed  him  perpetrated  the  crime 
of  the  massacres  of  Adana  in  order  to  seize  the  absolute  power. 
The  true  Liberals  of  the  country  did  their  best  to  raise  the  alarm 
by  warning  the  country  and  the  representatives  of  Liberal  Europe 
of  the  danger  that  was  threatening ;  but  there  was  such  infatua¬ 
tion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  new  regime  that  their  warnings  were 
received  with  coolness  and  even  with  disdain.  Hence  the  terrible 
crime  of  Adana,  carried  out  with  the  sole  object  of  its  serving  as 
a  count  in  the  indictment  against  Abd-ul-Hamid,  was  hushed  up. 

The  blood  of  so  many  thousands  of  innocent  beings  ruthlessly 
slaughtered  ought  to  procure  for  their  survivors  the  blessings  of 
a  merited  liberty.  The  civilised  world  is  guarantee  for  this.  How 
and  w'hen  can  this  act  of  justice  be  realised?  Such  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  wish  now  to  examine. 

The  civilisation  of  to-day,  w^hich  is  superior  to  that  of  all  past 
ages,  though  it  is  engaged  in  a  conflict  unequalled  in  the  ages  of 
barbarism,  wall  in  the  end  have  as  guides  and  directors  not  the 
strong,  but  those  W'ho,  inspired  by  principles  of  absolute  justice, 
follow  as  their  line  of  conduct  the  highest  conceptions  of  impar¬ 
tiality  and  equity.  This  civilisation,  already  victorious  through 
its  moral  force,  w'ill  have  the  right  and  the  duty  of  assuring  to  all 
people  and  to  all  humanity  the  happiness  and  the  degree  of  liberty 
which  the  character  and  history  of  each  permit  of. 

In  the  East  there  are  two  peoples  very  similar  by  the  antiquity 
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of  their  origin  and  the  similarity  of  the  countries  of  their  birth 
—the  Albanians  in  Europe  and  the  Armenians  in  Asia — who 
deserve  very  special  attention  and  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  future  directors  of  the  destinies  of  races. 

The  Albanians,  who  are  still  in  possession  of  the  country  they 
have  inhabited  since  the  remotest  period  of  antiquity,  will  doubt¬ 
less  not  meet  with  difficulties  when  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Balkan  question  is  made,  and  will  obtain  reparation  for  the  in¬ 
justices  committed  against  them ;  but  the  Armenians,  who  were 
also  originally  a  tribe  of  mountaineers,  but  are  the  victims  of  the 
inhospitality  of  the  country  of  their  origin,  are  to-day  scattered 
all  over  the  East,  and  though  they  are  an  intelligent  and  enter¬ 
prising  race,  they  would  experience  great  difficulty  in  recovering 
their  native  country  and  establishing  themselves  there  as  an 
independent  nation.  Asia  INIinor  has  been  the  dumping-ground 
of  a  remarkable  mixture  of  differing  human  material  dropped 
as  into  a  crucible,  where  for  centuries  it  has  fermented,  resulting 
here  and  there  in  stable  material,  at  other  points  in  conglomera¬ 
tions  that  produced  explosions.  To  decompose  this  heterogeneous 
mass  in  order  to  turn  it  into  States  fit  to  live  in  would  be  no  easy 
task.  The  sketch  map  with  which  I  accompany  this  article  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  proportions  of  this  mixture  from  the 
religious  and  the  racial  points  of  view.  Asia  Minor  w^as  divided 
among  the  Aryan  race,  represented  by  the  Armenians  and  the 
Greeks,  respectively  on  the  East  and  West,  and  the  Touranian, 
or  Turkish  race,  in  the  centre,  with  the  Arabs  in  the  South. 
From  the  religious  point  of  view'  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a  series 
of  small  Christian  islets  in  a  sea  of  Mohamedanism.  Here  are 
two  tables  showing  (1)  the  totality  of  the  Armenian  populations 
established  in  countries  belonging  to  Eussia,  Turkey,  and  Persia; 
and  (2)  the  population  of  different  religions  in  the  real  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor  :  — 


I. — Armenians. 

840,000  in  the  Caucasus  and  European  Russia. 
760,000  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

1;)0,000  in  Persia. 

2.')0,00<)  in  Turkey  in  Europe. 

100,000  in  other  eountries. 


Total  ...  -i.lOO.OCKi 


Note. — Though  one  cannot  take  the  figures  of  population  as  being  absolutely 
exact,  the  proportions  are  correct.  In  the  figures  for  Armenians,  Gregorians 
and  Catholics  are  included. 
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II.  — Popri.ATioN  IN  Asia  Minor. 


A 

3 

Vilayet. 

Tot.al 

Popul.ation. 

MVISL'LMANS  Christ’.ns. 

Ahmen’ns. 

Greek 

Orth. 

DrUERi, 

A 

Broussa  . 

1,700,000 

1,350,000  .350,000 

90,000 

230,000 

30,000 

Smyrna  . 

1,400,000 

1,100,000  300,000 

30,000 

210,000 

60,(V)0 

iiigha  (Sanjak) ... 

150,000 

120,0(X)  20,000 

2,000 

19,000 

9,0(K> 

ii 

Castamounie 

1,080,000 

990,(X»0  .30,000 

30,000 

22,000 

8,000 

Angora  . 

900,000 

780,000  120,000 

90,000 

30.000 

Konia . 

1,100,000 

1,000,000  900,000 

10,000 

90,000 

_ 

Adana . 

460,000 

.300,000  160,000 

90,000 

46,000 

22,000 

Alep  . 

1,000,000 

800,000  200,000 

50,000 

25,000 

125,000 

Sandj Ismidt 

.300,000 

200,000  100,000 

50,000 

45,000 

.5,00C 

c 

Trebizonde 

1,100,000 

850,000  250,000 

50,000 

200,000 

Swas . 

1,100,000 

850,000  2.30,000 

180,000 

70,000 

_ 

Erzerouin  . 

650,000 

.500,000  1.50,000 

145,000 

5,000 

_ 

Bitlis . 

400,000 

260,000  140,000 

132,000 

8,000 

8,000 

Van  . 

4.50,000 

270,000  180,000 

80,000 

— 

100,000 

Mamouretub  Aziz 

000,000 

520,000  80,000 

78,000 

— 

2,000 

Diarbekir  ... 

500,000 

350,000  150,000 

80,000 

10,000 

60.000 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  Armenian  population 
subject  to  the  three  Powers  in  Asia  and  in  European  Eussia 
amounts  to  approximately  1,800,000,  but  the. 760,000  Armenians 
of  Turkish  Asia  are  spread  over  the  fourteen  vilayets  and  two 
sanjaks  among  a  population  of  10,000,000  Turkish  and  Kurd 
Mussulmans  and  about  1,500,000  Greek,  Nestorian,  and  other 
Christians.  The  conditions  under  which  this  brave  Armenian 
race  are  dispersed  all  over  Asia  has  at  all  times  been  a  serious 
obstacle  to  finding  a  practical  solution  of  the  Armenian  question. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  massacres  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers  at  Constantinople  were  arrested  by  these  difficulties  in 
their  efforts  to  find  a  remedy.  M.  Paul  Cambon,  then  French 
Ambassador,  in  spite  of  the  great  interest  he  felt  in  the  question, 
wrote  in  a  report  he  made  to  the  Quai  d’Orsav  (Febrnarv  20th, 
1894)  ' 

“What  remedy  can  one  propose  or  foresee  for  these  troubles?  An 
independent  Armenia?  There  is  no  use  thinking  of  such  a  thing.  Armenia 
does  not,  like  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  form  a  State  limited  by  natural  frontiers 
and  defined  by  the  agglomerations  of  the  population.  The  Armenians  are 
scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  Turkey,  and  in  Armenia  properly  so-called 
they  are  everywhere  mixed  with  Mohamedans.  And  that  Armenia  is 
already  parcelled  out  between  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Russia,  and  that  in  the 
case,  which  is  highly  improbable,  that  as  the  result  of  the  war,  Europe 
should  propose  the  creation  of  a  new  Armenia,  it  would  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  fix  the  exact  position  of  such  a  new  State.  There  would  be  the 
same  difficulty  if  it  were  sought  to  establish  a  privileged  province  enjoying 
a  semi-autonomy.  Where  does  Armenia  begin,  where  does  shf  finish? ’’ 
(Livre  Jaune,  1897.)  '  » 

The  veteran  diplomat’s  perplexity  arose,  I  thiuk,  less  from  the 
undoubted  difficulties  connected  with  the  dissemination  of  the 
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population  than  from  the  scruples  which  French  politicians  at 
that  time  had  against  arousing  the  susceptibilities  of  Russia.  Now 
that  Russia  has  given  the  world  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a 
revolution  the  greatness  and  extent  of  which  almost  surpass  the 
imagination,  in  which  it  announces  as  its  chief  aim  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  all  people,  beginning  with  those  that  were  under  the 
Eussian  yoke  itself,  this  difi&culty  can  no  longer  exist.  The  only 
problem,  then,  is  to  settle  the  position  of  the  Armenians  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  neighbours  in  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  in  my  view  the 
most  logical  solution  is  the  establishment  of  an  Armenian  State 
having  as  its  centre  Etchmiazin  (which  is  the  natural  political 
and  religious  centre),  and  containing  the  region  of  Ararat,  with 
the  adjacent  provinces  now  belonging  to  the  three  Powers.  This 
State,  whose  central  point  w'ould  be  the  cradle  of  the  Armenian 
race,  spread  across  the  most  interesting  mountains  in  the  history 
of  humanity  and  circumscribing  the  most  fertile  valleys  and  plains 
in  the  world,  might  be  made  a  model  of  a  modern  State.  Con¬ 
taining  more  than  two -million  inhabitants,  and  striding  across 
the  peninsula  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  backed 
by  the  Christian  region  of  the  Caucasus,  it  would  not  only  suffice 
to  assure  the  prosperity  of  the  Armenians,  but  would  be  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  order  and  stability  in  the  centre  of  the  heterogeneous 
populations  of  Asia  Minor.  Just  as  St.  Gregory,  who  converted 
the  Armenians  to  Christianity,  founded  the  city  of  Etchmiazin, 
at  the  wish  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  as  he  declared,  appeared  to  him 
in  a  vision,  so  it  would  be  a  happy  inspiration  of  some  modern 
disciple  of  civilisation  to  go  and  refound  the  capital  and  State 
of  the  Armenians. 

Ismail  Kemal  Bey. 


SOME  SECKET  PAGES  OF  GEllMAN  HISTOKY. 
1870—1914. 


The  veil  which  has  obscured  the  origiu  ol  the  war  is  slowly 
beginning  to  lift.  Lately  various  interesting  revelations  have 
been  made.  We  have  learned  that  the  German  Government, 
desiring  to  make  it  appear  that  Russia  was  the  aggressor,  caused 
that  country  to  mobilise  by  having  a  false  announcement  of 
Germany’s  mobilisation  printed  in  a  special  edition  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment-inspired  Berlin  Lokalanzeiger.  The  Russian  Embassy,  of 
course,  telegraphed  the  news  to  Petrograd  as  soon  as  it  appeared. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  German  Government  announced  that  a 
mistake  had  been  made,  that  mobilisation  had  not  been  ordered. 
However,  meanwhile  the  wires  to  Russia  had  been  closed.  Thus 
that  country  had  begun  mobilising  before  the  official  dementi  was 
received.  By  a  deliberate  trick  Russia  was  made  to  furnish  the 
desired  pretext  for  a  “war  of  defence”  on  Germany’s  part.  The 
German  White  Book  published  on  the  outbreak  of  war  bore  the 
sub-title,  “How'  Russia  and  her  Ruler  betrayed  Germany’s 
Confidence  and  thereby  made  the  European  ^^hlr.”  Very  likely 
that  sub-title  was  determined  upon  long  before  the  crisis. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  Germany  has  protested  that 
the  ultimatum  to  Serbia  was  sent  spontaneously  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  that  the  German  Government  had  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  that  it  was  therefore  not  responsible 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  However,  lately  we  have  been  told 
by  exceedingly  well-informed  people  that  various  German 
diplomats  had  asserted  long  before  the  dispatch  of  the  fatal 
ultimatum  that  x\ustria  would  send  an  unacceptable  ultimatum  to 
Serbia.  In  the  Times  of  July  28th,  1917,  it  w'as  stated  that  an 
Austro -German  Council,  attended  by  von  Bethmann-Hollwcg, 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  General  von  Falkenhayn,  Herr  von  Stumm. 
the  Archduke  Frederick,  Count  Berchtold,  Count  Tl-za,  and 
General  Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf,  was  held  at  Potsdam  on 
July  5th,  1914,  that  it  was  presided  over  by  the  Emperor,  and  that 
at  that  meeting  the  policy  was  settled  which  was  embodied  in  the 
ultimatum  sent  to  Serbia  eighteen  days  la^er.  Si  feeisti  nega. 
Not  unnaturally  the  German  Government  has  denied  that  it  had 
agreed  to  the  Austrian  ultimatum  either  on  July  5th  or  at  any 
other  date.  That  denial  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  German 
practice. 

Rulers  and  statesmen  not  unnaturally  follow’  the  example  of 
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their  most  successful  predecessors.  It  has  been  the  traditional 
policy  of  Prusso-Germany  to  attack  its  opponents  unexpectedly 
and  to  defeat  them  by  surprise.  Frederick  the  Great  taught  in 
his  History  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  that  sovereigns  make  war 
when  they  consider  the  moment  propitious,  leaving  to  industrious 
jurists  the  trouble  of  justifying  their  action  after  the  event. 
Prince  Bismarck  was  a  pupil  of  Frederick’s,  but  he  vastly 
improved  upon  his  master’s  policy.  He  wished  to  have  public 
opinion  on  his  side  by  putting  his  opponents  in  the  wrong.  Every 
one  of  the  three  wars  which  he  brought  about  was  willed  by 
Prussia,  and  was  won  by  a  surprise  attack  in  overwhelming  force. 
Yet  in  all  three  Prussia  acted — at  least  nominally — on  the 
defensive.  The  Franco-German  War  is  a  classical  example  of 
Bismarckian  statecraft  in  bringing  about  war  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  put  all  responsibility  upon  the  attacked  Power.  The  Iron 
Chancellor  acted  with  so  much  art  and  foresight  that  it  was 
believed  for  decades,  both  in  Germany  and  abroad,  that  France 
had  recklessly  attacked  peaceful  Prussia.  Only  lately  the  world 
has  been  made  acquainted  with  Bismarck’s  maniimlation  of  the 
Ems  Despatch.  However,  that  was  merely  the  finishing  touch 
of  Bismarck’s  campaign  of  provocation.  There  is  too  great  a 
resemblance  between  Germany’s  action  in  1014  and  Prussia’s 
proceeding  in  1870  to  be  merely  accidental.  It  stands  to  reason 
that,  in  embarking  upon  the  great  gamble  and  the  great  crime, 
Germany’s  rulers  resolved  to  follow  Bismarck’s  example  as  far 
as  possible.  Only  the  initiated  few  are  acquainted  with  the 
events  which  brought  about  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870. 
A  short  account,  based  on  documents  most  of  which  are  practically 
unknown  in  this  country,  is  most  interesting,  and  it  is  valuable 
because  it  throws  a  gi’eat  deal  of  light  uix)n  the  genesis  of  the 
present  war. 

Since  his  student  days  Bismarck  had  seen  his  ideal  in  the 
unification  of  Germany  under  Prussian  leadership.  At  an  early 
date  he  had  come  to  the  conviction  that,  to  succeed  in  this,  it 
was  necessary  to  expel  Austria  out  of  Germany,  that  Austria’s 
defeat  by  Prussia  was  necessary,  and  that  the  minor  German 
States  could  be  induced  to  abandon  Austria  and  to  place  them¬ 
selves  under  Prussia’s  leadership  only  in  consequence  of  a 
successful  war  with  France.  Before  he  came  to  office  Bismarck’s 
programme  consisted  in  defeating  Austria  first  and  France 
afterwards. 

In  the  war  waged  against  Denmark  by  Prussia  and  Austria 
jointly  in  1864,  and  especially  in  Prussia’s  war  with  Austria  in 
1866,  Bismarck  required  France’s  goodwill  and  benevolent 
neutrality.  France’s  ill-will  and  opposition  would  have  inevit- 
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ably  led  to  Prussia’s  failure  and  defeat.  To  secure  P 
support  Bismarck  approached  Napoleon  III.,  flattered  that  vain  t 

and  weak  ruler  to  the  utmost,  expressed  his  greatest  sympathy  ^ 

with  Napoleon’s  policy  of  nationalities,  and  declared  that  the  most  p 

natural  alliance  w'as  one  between  France  and  Prussia.  He  told  a 

Napoleon  and  other  eminent  Frenchmen  that  the  Belgians  were  ^ 

French  by  race  and  language,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  ' 

principle  of  nationalities,  Prussia  should  be  allow'ed  to  unite  to 
herself  the  North  German  States,  and  that  FT-ance  should  com-  b  r 
pensate  herself  for  Prussia’s  increase  of  power  by  acquiring  " 
Belgium  and  perhaps  Luxemburg,  and  the  German  territories  ] 
west  of  the  Rhine  as  well.  Napoleon  III.  was  a  dreamer.  He  1 

allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  Bismarck.  He  encouraged  i: 

Prussia  to  attack  Austria  in  1866,  and  urged  Italy  to  support  t 

Prussia  by  attacking  Austria  in  the  rear.  Under  Napoleon’s  j 

auspices  the  Prusso-Italian  Alliance  was  concluded,  and  the  War  t 

of  1866  begun.  Bismarck  had,  before  the  war,  been  profuse  in  i 

promising  vast  territorial  compensations  to  the  Emperor,  and  j 

Napoleon  III.  had  been  short-sighted  enough  to  trust  Bismarck's  1 

words.  Perhaps  he  had  hoped  that  the  war  would  be  long  drawn  ,  ii 
out  and  indecisive,  that  thus  France  would  have  an  opportunity  f 

to  put  forth  her  claims  in  time.  However,  the  overwhelmingly  t 

strong  Prussian  army  utterly  defeated  Austria  at  Koniggratz.  c 

In  a  few  days  Austria  was  overw^helmed.  When  Benedetti,  ^  ] 

Napoleon’s  Ambassador,  pressed  Bismarck  at  headquarters  for  the  ^ 

territorial  compensations  which  he  had  promised  before  the  war,  1 

he  received  a  refusal.  When  he  renewed  his  demand  Bismarck  < 

threatened  to  make  peace  with  Austria,  attack  France  wdth  the  < 

united  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies,  and  to  raise  a  revolution  in  i  I 

that  country.  As  the  French  army  was  utterly  unready,  the  f 

French  Government  had  to  desist.  In  consequence  of  the  war  ^  j 

Prussia  acquired  vast  territories  inhabited  by  more  than  four  ^  > 

million  people,  and  Italy  received  Venetia.  France’s  eastern  I 

neighbours  had  been  greatly  strengthened  to  France’s  danger.  ( 

Napoleon  and  all  France  felt  that  they  had  been  deceived  and 
defrauded  by  Pnrssia.  Prussia  ow^ed  her  success  in  1864,  and  i  I 

especially  in  1866,  to  Napoleon’s  support.  In  February,  1867,  I 

Bismarck  said  frankly  to  General  Tiirr,  Napoleon’s  special  ( 

envoy  : —  ] 

“Je  veux  vivre  en  bonne  harmonie  avec  la  France  et  ne  desire  nullc-  ' 

raent  avoir  une  guerre  avec  elle.  C’est  I’cmpereur  Napol4on  que  nous  I  I 

devons  nos  succ4s  en  1866.  .  .  .  Je  suis  pret  k  seconder  en  tout  la  France.  i  j 

Mais  ici,  Berlin,  il  faut  travailler  lentement,  car  on  ne  peut  pas  attaquer  I  ^ 

notre  roi  de  front.  Si  I’empereur  voulait  me  formuler  ses  d4sirs  par  I  , 

4crit,  je  me  fais  fort  de  les  obtenir  tons  en  quelques  mois.  S’il  voulait,  |  ‘ 
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par  example,  annexer  le  Luxembourg  h  la  France,  il  n’y  a  qu’i  chercher 
Ji  creer  dans  ce  pays  un  parti  fran^ais  qui  demands  I’annexion.  Je 
u’essaierai  pas  meme  de  verifier  si  ce  parti  reprdsente  la  majorite  de  la 
population  et  je  me  bornerai  a  accepter  tacitement  le  fait  accompli.  Quant 
a  la  Belgique,  je  I’ai  deja  dit  maintes  fois  et  je  le  r4p6te  hautement  : 
I’empereur  n'a  qu’ii  la  prendre,  et,  s’il  se  trouve  un  gouvernement  qui 
veuiUe  s’y  opposer,  nous  croiserons  la  baionnette  centre  lui.” 

Many  similar  pronouncements  of  Bismarck’s  might  easily  'oe 
given. 

Kelying  on  the  great  superiority  of  the  Prussian  army, 
Bismarck  pursued  towards  France  a  policy  of  deliberate  deception , 
humiliation  and  provocation,  playing  with  that  country  in  the 
most  cynical  manner.  Having  promised  Napoleon  vast  terri¬ 
torial  compensations,  ho  induced  the  unsuspecting  Benedetti  to 
put  before  him  in  writing  France’s  territorial  desires  in  the  form 
of  draft  treaties,  which  the  Chancellor  carefully  put  by  for  future 
use.  When  Napoleon  recognised  that  he  could  not  obtain  in 
1866  the  vast  compensations  which  he  had  been  promised,  he 
hoped  to  receive  at  least  small  compensations  either  by  the 
acquisition  of  Luxemburg  or  by  a  correction  of  the  Prusso-French 
frontier.  In  accordance  with  his  settled  policy  Bismarck  en- 
:  couraged  the  French  Government  to  make  one  demand  after  the 
j  other,  which  invariably  met  a  refusal.  Prussia  had,  owing  to 
'  France’s  support,  not  only  succeeded  in  acquiring  vast  territories 
j  with  four  million  inhabitants,  but  had  furthermore  attached  to 
;;  herself  by  treaty  the  powerful  and  populous  South  German 
States.  The  balance  between  Prussia  and  France  had  been  most 
I  seriou.sly  disturbed  to  France’s  disadvantage.  All  France  had 
=  become  exasperated  against  Prussia,  and,  relying  upon  the 

i  superior  strength  of  the  Prussian  army,  Bismarck  strove  to 

■  increase  France’s  exasperation  not  only  by  diplomatic  action,  but 
also  by  making  use  of  those  French  politicians  and  of  that  part  of 
the  French  Press  which  could  be  influenced  with  money  or 
otherwise. 

Bismarck  was  determined  to  make  war  upon  France,  believing 
that  the  South  German  States,  which  in  1866  had  been  attached 
to  Prussia  by  treaty,  would  be  willing  to  m.erge  themselves  into 
Germany,  and  to  subject  themselves  entirely  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  only  if  their  enthusiasm  w'as  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
in  a  victorious  war  with  France.  A  pretext  for  war  could  always 
be  found.  The  problem  was  to  begin  it  at  the  moment  most 
favourable  to  Prussia,  and  to  create  at  the  same  time  a  situation 
unfavourable  to  France.  Immediately  after  the  War  of  1866  the 
South  German  States,  which  had  been  forced  to  conclude  defen¬ 
sive  and  offensive  alliances  with  Prussia,  had  been  compelled  to 
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reorganise  and  greatly  to  strengthen  their  armies.  During  each 
of  the  hrst  three  years  Prussia’s  striking  force  would  be  increased 
by  100,000  soldiers  owing  to  the  measures  taken.  Por  military 
reasons  1870  was  the  most  favourable  year  for  a  war  upon  Prance. 
P’or  political  reasons  also  it  seemed  undesirable  to  adjourn  the 
war  beyond  1870.  Dissatisfaction  against  Prussia  was  increasing 
in  the  South  German  States.  They  had  been  forced  to  submit 
themselves  to  Prussia  after  their  defeat.  They  wished  to  recon¬ 
quer  their  freedom.  South  German  particularism  was  constantly 
increasing  in  strength.  Possibly  the  South  German  States  might 
secretly  ally  themselves  with  Prussia’s  opponents  in  order  to  be 
able  to  shake  off  the  Prussian  yoke.  Besides,  PTance  was  known 
to  be  negotiating  with  Austria  and  Italy  for  an  alliance.  The 
year  1870  was  therefore  most  propitious  for  a  Prussian  attack  upon 
France  for  political  reasons  as  well. 

France  did  not  desire  a  war  with  Prussia.  Napoleon’s  }X)wer 
and  prestige  were  declining.  Liberal  opjiosition  to  Napoleon’s 
absolutism  became  stronger  and  stronger.  The  Emperor  resolved 
upon  introducing  constitutional  government.  On  January  •2nd, 
1870,  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  |)resided  over  by  Emile  Ollivier,  came 
into  |)ower.  It  was  pledged  to  peace,  international  arbitration, 
and  the  reduction  of  armaments  by  international  agreement. 

The  year  1870  was  obviously  the  most  favourable  one  for  a 
Prussian  attack  iqxm  France.  It  remained  to  find  a  plausible 
pretext  for  war,  a  pretext  which  would  put  France  ostensibly  in 
the  wrong,  and  to  bring  about  a  position  which  would  damage 
her  militarily  as  much  as  possible. 

In  attacking  Austria  in  1866,  Prussia  had  been  greatly 
benefited  by  her  alliance  with  Italy,  which  country  had  attacked 
Austria  in  the  rear.  The  Habsburg  Monarchy  had  thus  been 
compelled  to  divide  its  forces.  PTance  might  be  similarly 
weakened  if  Prussia  should  succeed  in  inducing  Spain  or  England, 
or  both  countries,  to  attack  the  French.  An  English  attack 
u|X)n  France  was  likely  if  France  should  lay  hands  upon  Belgium. 
With  the  object  of  bringing  about  hostility  between  the  two 
countries  Bismarck  had  unceasingly  suggested  to  the  French  that 
they  should  acquire  Belgium  in  some  form  or  other,  and  had 
secured  from  Benedetti  draft  treaties  arranging  for  France’s 
acquisition  of  Belgium.  Accident  gave  Bismarck  the  chance  of 
securing  Spain’s  supiwrt  against  France,  and  the  Chancellor 
resolved  upon  making  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities. 

Between  1863  and  1868  numerous  revolutionary  outbreaks 
occurred  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  people  were  disgusted  with  the 
Government  of  Queen  Isabella  II.  On  September  30th,  1868, 
she  was  deposed.  Temporarily  the  Government  was  in  the  hands 
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of  the  military  leaders,  and  these,  being  opposed  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  republic,  sought  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  Spanish 
Throne.  It  occurred  to  Bismarck  that  France’s  feelings  might 
be  wounded  to  the  utmost  by  placing,  without  her  knowledge  and 
by  surprise,  a  Hohenzollern  prince  upon  the  Spanish  Throne. 
A  prince  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Sigmaringen  branch  of  the  House 
of  Hohenzollern  might  prove  a  suitable  candidate.  France  had 
watched  with  alarm  the  rapid  growth  of  Prussia’s  military  power 
on  her  eastern  frontier.  Naturally  she  would  not  allow  a  Prussian 
prince  to  obtain  the  Spanish  Throne.  It  had  been  an  ancient 
maxim  of  French  statecraft  not  to  allow  an  enemy  of  France 
tc  control  the  policy  of  Spain.  As  France  might  be  attacked  on 
her  eastern  frontier  by  Germany  and  Italy,  she  ought  to  have 
security  on  her  western  frontier.  France  wms  as  sensitive  with 
regard  to  Spain’s  political  position  as  is  England  with  regard  to 
the  independence  of  Belgium.  Furthermore,  if  Bismarck  should 
be  able  to  bring  about  a  war  with  France  regarding  Spain’s 
selection  of  a  King,  France’s  refusal  to  recognise  the  German 
candidate  might  be  described  as  an  insult  to  Spain.  Thus  the 
proud  Spaniards  might  be  induced  to  play  the  same  part  which 
Italy  played  in  1866,  and  attack  Prussia’s  enemy  in  the  rear. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  information  relating  to  the  Spanish 
candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  may  be  found 
in  the  Memoirs  of  his  brother.  King  Charles  of  Boumania,  which 
were  published  in  German  between  1891  and  1900.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  there  is  no  English  translation  of  this  important  book. 
On  September  17th,  1869,  that  Prince  wrote  in  his  diary  :  “As 
early  as  October  13th,  1868,  various  newspapers  have  mentioned 
the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Spanish  Throne,  and  on  November  19th,  1868,  the  Nciie  Freic 
Presse  has  stated  that  his  candidature  had  produced  terror  at  the 
Tuileries  because  it  stmmed  likely  to  prove,  successful.”  On 
December  9th,  1868,  Prince  Anthony,  the  father  of  Prince  Leo- 
|)old,  wrote  to  his  son.  Prince  Charles  of  Koumania  :  “So  lar  the 
Spanish  candidature  has  been  discussed  only  in  the  pajiers.  We 
have  not  heard  a  word  of  it.  Owing  to  our  relations  with  Prussia  , 
France  would  never  tolerate  a  Hohenzollern  King  in  Spain.” 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  was  certainly  not  proposed  by 
Spain.  On  July  2nd,  1870,  when  the  Hohenzollern  candidature 
had  suddenly  been  sprung  upon  an  astonished  world.  General 
Prim,  the  all-powerful  Prime  Alinister  of  Spain,  stated  to  the 
French  Ambassador  Mercier,  according  to  the  latter’s  despatch  : 

“  Ma  consolation,  e'est  que  ce  n’est  pas  moi  qui  ai  invente  cette  com- 
binaison;  je  ne  I’ai  pas  meme  cherchee,  on  est  venu  me  la  mettre  dans  la 
main.  Seulement,  dans  I’^tat  oii  nous  sommes,  je  ne  peux  pas  la  repousser.” 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  General  Prim  did  not 
seek  the  candidature  of  the  Hohenzoilern  prince.  Prince  Leopold 
accepted  it  very  reluctantly  and  against  his  will  upon  the 
suasion  and  pressure  of  Prince  Bismarck,  as  we  shall  see  further 
on.  As  neither  General  Prim  nor  the  Hohenzollerns  of  the 
Sigmaringen  line  brought  forward  the  eandidature  of  Ihince 
LeoiX)ld,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  arranged 
by  Prince  Bismarck,  to  whom  Prim  obviously  referred  without 
actually  naming  him.  There  were  indeed  mysterious  arrange¬ 
ments  and  negotiations  between  Bismarck  and  the  temporary 
Spanish  Government.  We  are  not  yet  fully  informed  as  to 
Bismarck’s  activity  in  Spain  in  bringing  about  the  Hohenzollein 
candidature,  but  we  know  that  he  promoted  it  with  the  utmost 
energy  at  home.  The  late  King,  then  Prince,  Charles  of 
Boumania  wrote  in  his  diary  on  ]\larch  ’ind,  referring  to  h.imself 
in  the  third  person  : 

“  Prince  Charles  learns  that  his  brother,  Prince  Leopold,  has  gone  to  Berlin, 
and  that  he  will  be  followed  in  a  few  days  by  his  father.  The  Spanish 
question  is  to  be  finally  decided  there  and  then.  .  .  . 

“Count  Bisuuuyk  pleads  with  great  warmth  that  Prince  Leopold  should 
accept  the  Spanish  Crown.  He  demonstrates  in  a  memoir  of  his  to  King 
William  of  Prussia  the  great  importance  for  Germany  of  having  a  Hohen- 
zollern  Prince  on  the  Spanish  Throne ;  that  it  would  be  politically  invaluable 
to  have  in  Prance’s  rear  a  country  friendly  to  Germany.” 

We  do  not  possess  the  final  text  of  Bismarck’s  memorandimi, 
but  we  possess  the  draft  which  the  Chancellor  dictated  to  Eobert 
von  Keudeli,  one  of  his  collaborators,  for  Keudell  reiirinted  it  in 
his  Reminiscences ,  which  were  published  in  Germany  in  IhUl. 
In  that  draft  memoir,  mIucji  is  very  carefully  written,  and  which 
probably  closely  resembles  the  final  documeht,  we  read  : 

“  P’or  our  relations  with  France  it  would  be  useful  to  have  in  the  rear 
of  that  country  a  State  upon  the  sympathy  of  which  we  could  count.  In 
the  event  of  a  war  between  Germany  and  P'rance  .  .  .  that  would  make 
a  difference  of  up  to  two  army  corps.  .  .  .  The  prestige  of  the  Plohcn- 
zollcrn  dynasty  would  bo  greatly  increased  if  that  family  would  occupy  a 
Pluropean  position  similar  to  that  which  the  House  of  Habsburg  possessed 
in  the  past. 

“  The  Spaniards  would  be  wounded  most  severely  if  the  Crown  of  that 
country  which  has  held  so  exalted  a  place  in  history  should  be  refused, 
if  we  should  refuse  to  save  that  country  from  anarchy.  It  would  seem 
harsh  to  decline  the  Crown  for  personal  reasons  when  the  welfare  of  16,000,000 
people  is  at  stake.  Such  a  refusal  would  increase  the  chance  of  establishing 
a  republic  iir  Spain,  and  P’rance  might  follow  Spain's  examidc  to  Germany's 
danger.  Public  opinion  in  Germany  would  hold  those  responsible  who,  by 
a  refusal,  would  have  created  Spain’s  discontent  with  Germany  and  who 
would  have  increased  the  dangers  which  we  must  fear  from  P'rancc. 

“  I  therefore  consider  the  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  Crown  to  be  in  the 
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interest  of  peace  and  of  German  general  contentment.  I  consider  such  a 
solution  as  advantageous.  This  is  the  least  dangerous  solution  of  the 
Spanish  problem. 

“The  election  by  a  three-quarter  majority  is  assured.  ...  If  we 
remember  how  in  a  similar  way  the  reigning  dynasty  of  England  was  chosen 
in  the  place  of  the  expelled  Stuarts,  and  how  the  Romanoff  dynasty  was 
elected  in  Russia,  the  legitimacy  of  the  Spanish  Crown  cannot  be 
doubted.  ...” 

Bismarck  described  in  bis  memoir  the  acceptance  of  the 
Spanish  Crown  by  Prince  Leopold  of  Hobenzollern  as  militarily, 
politically,  and  economically  advantaffeons  to  Germany.  From 
liis  insistence  upon  the  duty  of  Prince  Tjeojxjld  to  accept  the 
Spanish  Crowm  for  ideal  and  for  German  national  reasons,  we 
can  paupre  the  reluctance  of  the  Prince  which  is  apparent  from 
inanv  other  documents  which  it  would  lead  us  too  far  to  quote  in 
this  place. 

Since  autumn,  1868,  Bismarck  had  been  busy  baiting  the 
Spanish  trap  for  France.  The  question  whether  a  FTohenzollern 
Prince  should  or  should  not  ascend  the  Throne  of  Spain  was 
obviously  considered  to  be  not  merely  a  ]>rivate  question  wdiich 
regarded  solely  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  but  it  was  considered 
to  be  a  German  national  question  which  might,  and  ]irobably 
would,  have  the  most  far-reaching  consequences.  This  may  be 
seen  from  a  letter  which  Prince  Anthony,  the  father  of  Prince 
Tjeopold,  sent  to  his  son.  Prince  Charles  of  Poumania.  It  may 
be  found  in  the  King  of  Roumania’s  Memnirf},  and  it  was  written 
in  Berlin  on  March  20th.  1870.  That  most  important  document 
ran  as  follows  : 

“T  have  been  in  Berlin  for  n  fortnight  on  most  important  family  matters. 
No  less  is  in  question  than  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  Spanish  Crown 
for  Leopold,  which  has  officially  been  offered  to  him  by  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  it  being  a  European  secret  of  State. 

“This  question  occupies  people  here  very  much.  Bismarck  desires 
acceptance  for  dynastic  and  political  reasons,  but  the  King  only  if  Leopold 
accepts  willingly.  On  Alarch  1.5th  there  was  here  a  very  interesting 
and  important  Council  (Beratung),  presided  over  by  the  King.  There  were 
present  the  Crown  Prince,  Leopold  and  I,  Bismarck,  Boon,  Moltke, 
Schleinitz,  Tliile  and  Delbriick.  The  unanimous  resolution  was  in  favour 
of  acceptance  hecause  this  was  a  Prussian  patriotic  duty.  Leopold  has 
declined  for  many  reasons  after  a  great  struggle.  However,  as  Spain 
desires  before  all  a  Roman  Catholic  Hohenzollern  prince,  I  have  proposed 
your  brother  Fritz  instead  of  Leopold.  .  .  .” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  tlie  acceptance  of  the  8panish  Crown 
was  resolved  upon  by  a  Council  of  the  highest  Prussian  dignitaries, 
presided  over  by  King  William  himself.  At  this  Council  it  was 
resolved  to  embark  iqion  a  )X)licy  which  was  bound  to  provoke 
France  to  the  utmost,  and  which  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  great 
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war.  Herein  lay  the  reason  that  the  Council  was  attended  by 
JMoltke,  Roon,  and  the  other  leading  Ministers.  The  secret  of 
this  Council  was  revealed  to  the  w’orld  by  the  Memoirs  of  King 
Charles  of  Eoumania.  It  destroyed  the  fiction  that  the  Spanish 
people  had  sjwntaneously  offered  the  Spanish  Crow’n  to  the 
Hohenzollern  Prince,  and  that  Germany  had  been  forced  into 
war  with  France  against  her  wish  and  will.  Hence  Prince 
Bismarck  tried  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  Council  had  taken  place 
in  Chapter  XXTT.  of  his  Memoirs,  in  wdiich  he  stated  ; 

“Tho  Memoirs  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Roiimania  are  not  accurately 
informed  as  regards  details  of  the  ministerial  co-operation  in  the  question. 
The  Ministerial  Council  in  the  Palace  which  he  mentions  did  not  take  place. 
Prince  Anthony  was  living  ns  the  King’s  guest  in  the  Palace,  and  had 
invited  him  and  some  of  the  Ministers  to  dinner.  I  scarcely  think  that  the 
Spanish  question  was  discussed  at  the  table.” 

In  view  of  Prince  Anthony’s  detailed  statement  in  the  letter 
written  to  his  son  five  days  after  the  event,  Bismarck’s  denial 
of  the  War  Council  is  very  unconvincing,  and  his  distinction 
between  an  official  ministerial  Council  and  an  unofficial  Council 
of  Ministers  wdio  had  been  invited  to  dinner  by  the  King,  is 
ridiculous.  In  due  course  we  may  learn  that  the  War  Council 
which,  according  to  the  Times,  took  place  at  Potsdam  on 
July  5th,  1914,  w'as  also  not  an  official  Council  presided  over  by 
the  Emperor,  but  w'as  merely  an  ordinary  meeting  of  Ministers 
and  other  principal  dignitaries  of  Germany  and  Austria  who 
happened  to  be  invited  at  the  same  time.  The  distinction 
between  an  official  Council  and  an  unofficial  one  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference. 

On  May  2fith  Prince  Anthony  of  Hohenzollern  WTote  to  his 
son,  Prince  Charles  of  Boumania,  that  Bismarck  was  very  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  failure  of  his  Spanish  policy,  the  Prince  having 
refused  the  Crowm.  How^ever,  the  Chancellor  soon  succeeded  in 
persuading  Prince  Leopold  to  accept  the  Crown,  according  to 
Prince  Charles’s  statement,  “in  Germany’s  interest,”  which  will 
be  found  in  his  diary  under  the  date  of  June  2nd.  Two  days  later, 
on  June  4th,  reverting  to  the  Spanish  question,  Prince  Charles 
wrote  in  his  diary  : 

“  The  hereditary  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  has  declared  his  readiness  to  accept 
the  Spanish  Crown,  as  it  has  been  represented  to  him  in  the  most  authori¬ 
tative  quarter  that  that  step  was  required  in  the  interest  of  the  State !  He 
is  resolved  to  waive  all  personal  objections  and  to  yield  to  a  higher  necessity. 
He  has  written  a  Ifitter  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  which  he  has  stated 
that  he  accepts  the  offered  Crown,  as  he  could  hope  thereby  to  render  a 
great  service  to  the  Fatherland." 

The  Hohenzollern  Princes  w'ere,  as  w’e  have  previously  seen. 
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convinced  that  “France  would  never  tolerate  a  Hohenzollern 
King  of  Spain.”  Prince  Leoix)ld  nevertheless  accepted  the 
Spanish  Crown,  having  been  informed  by  “the  most  authoritative 
quarter,”  that  is,  by  Bismarck  and  probably  the  King  as  well, 
that  acceptance  was  required  in  Germany’s  interest.  He  accepted 
it,  hoping  thereby  “to  render  a  great  service  to  the  Fatherland.” 
At  the  Council  of  March  15th,  at  which  Moltke  and  Boon 
attended,  the  military  consequences  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
Spanish  Crown  by  a  Hohenzollern  Prince  were  no  doubt  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  Chief  of  the  Staff  and  the  Afinister  of  War  had 
probably  assured  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  two  Hohenzollern 
Princes,  father  and  son,  that  Prussia’s  victory  was  certain  in  the 
event  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  Crown  leading  to  a  war 
between  Prussia  and  France. 

The  Hohenzollern  Princes  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Sigmaringen 
line  were  on  most  excellent  terms  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  ITT.  They  frequently  visited  him.  Prince  Charles  of 
Poumania  owed  his  Throne  to  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  would 
never  have  thought  it  possible  that  one  of  the  Hohenzollern 
Princes,  one  of  his  personal  friends,  would  accept  the  Spanish 
Crown  behind  his  back  and  without  his  previous  knowledge  and 
consent.  Prussia  had  deceived,  provoked,  and  humiliated  France 
ever  since  1866.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  1870,  the  news 
was  published  that  a  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  was  candidate  for 
the  Spanish  Throne  and  that  the  Cortes  would  elect  him  on  the 
'20th  of  that  month,  the  news  w’as  felt  by  all  France  like  a  blow 
in  the  face.  The  Empress  Eugenio  wrote  b'.'  Ollivier  that  it 
was  a  bomb-shell,  and  the  Kimr  of  Prussia  also  wrote  of  the 
“Spanish  bomb-shell”  in  a  letter  to  his  wife.  The  exasperation 
and  indignation  at  the  French  Court  and  throughout  France  were 
indescribable.  After  years  of  humiliation  Prussia  had  succeeded 
in  striking  France  in  the  most  sensitive  spot. 

\  clever  criminal,  in  laying  his  plans,  makes  beforehand  careful 
arrangements  to  cover  his  tracks  and  to  prove  an  alihi.  In  the 
beginning  of  July,  1870,  all  the  wmrld  w’as  at  peace.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  diplomatic  complications  anywhere. 
The  holiday  season  had  begun,  and  everybody  was  away,  exactly 
as  at  the  end  of  July,  1914.  King  William  took  the  cure  at  Ems. 
Prince  Bismarck  w’as  at  his  countiw  seat  of  Varzin,  nominally  ill, 
and  had  left  Herr  von  Thile  in  charge  of  the  Prussian  Foreign 
Office.  The  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  Benedetti,  was  taking 
the  waters  at  Wildbad.  In  Paris  Count  Gramont  had  quite 
recently  replaced  Count  Darn  as  head  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

In  July,  1870,  the  Government  at  Berlin  pursued  the  identical 
policy  which  it  followed  in  July,  1914.  It  pleaded  complete 
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ignorance  of  the  Spanish  question,  and  asserted  that  Prussia  was 
in  no  way  interested  in  it.  Bismarck  had  instructed  his  under¬ 
lings  to  answer  in  reply  to  questions  that  the  Spanish  candidature 
was  a  purely  Spanish  affair.  In  1914  diplomats,  anxious  to  lu-ing 
about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  Austria  and 
Serbia,  were  similarly  told  at  Berlin  that  this  was  a  jairely 
Austrian  matter.  If  France  should  ask  for  explanations  in 
Berlin  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  to  ]dead  ignorance.  If 
questions  should  be  addressed  to  Bismarck  in  Yarzin  the 
questioners  would  not  be  received  because  of  Bismarck’s  illness, 
and  be  referred  to  Berlin.  If  the  King  of  Prussia  should  be 
approached  while  taking  the  cure  at  Rms  be  Was  apparently  to 
refer  questioners  to  bis  Chancellor  and  Foreign  Office. 

By  direction  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  hi.  Tjc  Sourd,  the 
French  Charge  d’Affaires,  went  in  Benedetti’s  absence  to  the 
Prussian  Foreign  Office,  where  von  Thile  was  in  charge.  Ydiou 
asking  for  explanations  of  the  Spanish  candidature,  von  Thile. 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  attended  the  Cabinet  Council  of 
March  15th,  at  which  Prussia’s  Spanish  jiolicv  bad  been  decided, 
declared,  though  with  visible  embarrassment,  that  the  Prnssinu 
Government  completely  ignored  the  Spanish  question,  which  did 
not  exist  as  far  as  Pnissia  was  concerned.  Bismarck’s  object  was 
obviously  to  induce  France  to  protest  in  Spain  in  the  hope  of 
creating  bad  blood  between  Spain  and  France.  Lord  Ijoftus,  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  reported  on  .Inly  fitb  the  conver¬ 
sation  betw^een  von  Thile  and  Ijo  Sourd  as  follows  ; 

“  Being  prevented  by  illness  from  leaving  the  house,  I  requested  Mr. 
Petre  to  call  on  M.  de  Thile  to  inquire  if  his  Excellency  could  give  me  any 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  reported  offer  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  to 
the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hohenzollern. 

“M.  de  Thile  informed  Mr.  Petre  that  the  French  Chargd  d 'Affaires. 
M.  le  Sourd,  had  called  upon  him  a  few  days  ago  and  had  stated  that  the 
intelligence  which  had  reached  the  French  Government  of  a  deputation 
having  been  sent  from  Madrid  to  offer  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  the  Prince 
of  Hohenzollern,  and  of  the  offer  having  been  accepted,  had  produced  an 
unfavourable  impression  at  Paris,  and  that  the  Imperial  Government  wished 
to  know  what  course  the  Prussian  Government  intended  to  pursue  with 
reference  to  this  question  (‘  quelle  serait  I’attitude  du  Gouvernement 
Prussien’). 

“M.  de  Thile  told  the  French  Charg4  d’Affaires  that  the  selection  of  a 
Sovereign  to  fill  the  Throne  of  Spain  was  a  question  with  which  the 
Prussian  Government  had  no  concern  w'hatever  (‘  c’dtait  une  question  qui 
n’existait  pas  pour  le  Gouvernement  Prussien  ’),  and  that  consequently 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  explanations  upon  the  subject  to  the 
French  Government.  The  Prussian  Government  considered  that  the  states¬ 
men  and  people  of  Spain  were  entitled  to  offer  the  Crown  to  anyone  wheen 
they  might  think  fit,  and  that  it  concerned  the  person  alone  to  whom  tlie 
offer  was  made  to  accept  it  or  not.  .  .  .” 
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As  tlie  i*’reiicli  GoverDmeiit  could  obtain  no  information  at  the 
Prussiau  Foreign  Office,  and  as  the  Prussian  Foreign  Office  dis¬ 
claimed  all  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  the  affair,  Gramont 
directed  the  Ambassador  ]3eiiedetti  to  go  to  Ems  to  see  King 
William,  and  to  apply  to  him  as  the  ruler  of  Prussia  and  the  head 
of  the  Hohenzollern  family.  The  King  had  been  carefully 
prepared  by  Bismarck  for  this  eventuality,  and  he  told  M. 
Benedetti,  according  to  the  Ambassador’s  despatches,  that  the 
Ihussiau  Government  was  quite  unacquainted  with  the  Hohen- 
zollern  candidature,  that  he  had  known  of  it  only  as  head  of  the 
family  and  not  as  King  of  Prussia,  and  that  he  had  neither  called 
together  nor  consulted  the  Prussian  Cabinet.  Exactly  as 
Ihsmarck  did  in  his  Memoirs,  the  King  drew  an  untenable 
(listinctu)n  between  private  and  public  action.  Privately  the  King 
and  his  Cabinet  knew  and  approved  of  the  Hohenzollern  candida¬ 
ture,  but  both  King  and  Government  pleaded  to  be  officially 
ignorant  of  the  event !  Naturally  this  trickery  irritated  the 
French  still  further.  Bismarck  had  not  desired  that  the  King 
should  negotiate  with  Benedetti,  but  his  protests  had  proved 
unavailing.  To  the  dismay  of  the  Chancellor  the  old  King,  instead 
of  referring  Benedetti  to  Bismarck  and  the  Foreign  Office,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Hohenzollern  candidature  repeatedly  with  Benedetti. 
He  was  willing  to  give  way  because  he  desired  to  avoid  the  war 
which  Bismarck  wished  to  force  upon  France.  The  European 
Powers  recognised  that  France  was  in  the  right  in  protesting 
against  the  arrangement  devised  by  Bismarck.  In  consequence 
of  the  protests  which  arrived  from  all  sides  the  Prince  of  Hohen¬ 
zollern  withdrew  his  candidature.  To  Bismarck’s  despair  it 
seemed  that  France  bad  wmn  a  diplomatic  victory.  The  Chancellor 
intended  to  resign.  T'nfortunately  the  hot-blooded  amateur 
statesmen  in  Paris  were  not  satisfied  with  their  triumph  over 
Prussia,  hut  wished  to  accentuate  it.  They  directed  Benedetti  to 
demand  that  King  William  should  bind  himself  never  again  to 
consent  to  the  Hohenzollern  candidature  in  the  event  of  it  being 
renewed,  and  to  induce  the  King  to  write  a  letter  in  that  sense 
to  the  Emperor  Na]K)leon.  Not  unnaturally  King  William 
refused  this,  kindly  but  firmly.  He  considered  the  matter  settled, 
and,  having  received  IM.  Benedetti  three  times  with  regard  to  the 
Spanish  candidature,  and  being  bombarded  by  Bismarck  with 
telegraphic  protests  against  his  negotiating  unconstitutionally 
with  the  French  Ambassador,  the  King  wished  to  abstain  from 
further  negotiation,  and  declined  a  fourth  audience  which 
Benedetti  had  demanded. 

While  in  Ems  it  w\as  believed  that  the  Spanish  incident  had 
been  peacefully  and  permanently  settled  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
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candidate,  Bismarck,  who  had  come  to  Berlin,  was  in  despair. 
We  learn  from  Chapter  XXII.  of  his  Memoirs  that,  while  dining 
with  the  Generals  Moltke  and  Boon,  he  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Councillor  Abeken,  who  was  in  the  King’s  entourage, 
and  who  reported  the  King’s  final  conversation  with  Benedetti 
as  follows  : 

"  His  Majesty  writes  to  me  : 

‘‘‘Count  Benedetti  spoke  to  me  on  the  promenade,  in  order  to  demand 
from  me,  finally,  in  a  very  importunate  manner,  that  I  should  authorise 
him  to  telegraph  at  once  that  I  bound  myself  for  all  future  time  never 
again  to  give  my  consent  if  the  Hohenzollerns  should  renew  their  candida¬ 
ture.  I  refused  at  last  somewhat  sternly,  as  it  is  neither  right  nor  possible 
to  undertake  engagements  of  this  kind  d  tout  jamais.  Naturally  I  told  him 
that  I  had  as  yet  received  no  news,  and  as  he  was  earlier  informed  about 
Paris  and  Madrid  than  myself,  he  could  clearly  see  that  my  Government 
once  more  had  no  hand  in  the  matter.’ 

“His  Majesty  has  since  received  a  letter  from  the  Prince. 

“  His  Majesty  having  told  Count  Benedetti  that  he  was  awaiting  news 
from  the  Prince,  has  decided,  with  reference  to  the  above  demand,  upon 
the  representation  of  Count  Eulenburg  and  myself,  not  to  receive  Count 
Benedetti  again,  but  only  to  let  him  be  informed  through  an  aide-de-camp  : 
That  his  Majesty  had  now  received  from  the  Prince  confirmation  of  the 
news  which  Benedetti  had  already  received  from  Paris,  and  had  nothing 
further  to  say  to  the  Ambassador. 

“His  Majesty  leaves  it  to  your  Excellency  whether  Benedetti 's  fresh 
demand  and  its  rejection  should  not  be  at  once  communicated  both  to  our 
Ambassadors  and  to  the  Press.” 

How  firmly  Moltke  was  convinced  of  a  German  victory  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  two  days  later  he  stated  to  King  William, 
according  to  Oncken  ;  “  We  shall  do  magnificently  with  the  South 
German  States,  without  the  South  German  States,  and  even 
against  the  South  German  States.” 

Having  once  more  been  told  that  a  German  victory  was  certmn, 
Bismarck  sat  down  at  a  small  table  and  condensed  Abeken’s 
telegram,  which  was  perfectly  innocuous  in  its  original  form,  as 
follows  : 

“  After  the  news  of  the  renunciation  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hohen- 
zollern  had  been  officially  communicated  to  the  Imperial  French  Government 
by  the  Royal.  Spanish  Government,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Ems  further 
demanded  of  his  Majesty  the  King  to  authorise  him  to  telegraph  to  Paris 
that  his  Majesty  the  King  engages  for  all  future  time  never  again  to  give  his 
consent  if  the  Hohenzollerns  should  again  return  to  their  candidature.  His 
Majesty  the  King  thereon  declined  to  receive  the  French  Ambassador  again, 
and  had  him  told  by  the  Adjutant  in  attendance  that  his  Majesty  had 
nothing  further  to  communicate  to  the  Ambassador.” 

The  abbreviated  version  of  the  Ems  telegram,  as  given  above, 
will  be  found  in  the  tbird  volume  of  the  British  Blue  Book  on  the 
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Franco-Prussian  War  (C.-210),  where  it  is  significantly  headed  : 
"Telegram  addressed  by  the  Prussian  Government  to  Foreign 
Governments.” 

An  Ambassador  is  the  direct  representative  of  the  Monarch. 
According  to  the  shortened  version  of  Abeken’s  telegram  it  would 
appear  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  insultingly  broken  olf  com¬ 
munication  with  the  French  Ambassador,  had  unceremoniously 
shown  him  the  door.  The  wounding  and  provocative  character 
of  the  shortened  telegram  was  immediately  recognised  by 
Bismarck’s  guests,  for  the  Chancellor  stated  in  his  Mcnio-irs  : 

“  After  I  read  out  the  concentrated  edition  to  iny  two  guests,  Moltke 
remarked  :  ‘  Now  it  has  a  different  ring;  it  sounded  before  like  a  parley, 
now  it  is  like  a  flourish  in  answer  to  a  challenge.’  I  went  on  to  explain  : 
‘If  in  execution -of  his  Majesty’s  order  I  at  once  communicate  this  text, 
which  contains  no  alteration  in  or  addition  to  the  telegram,  not  only  to 
the  newspapers,  but  also  by  telegraph  to  all  our  Embassies,  it  will  be  known 
in  Paris  before  midnight,  and  not  only  on  account  of  its  contents,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  manner  of  its  distribution,  will  have  the  effect  of  a  red 
rag  upon  the  Gallic  bull.”’ 

Having  failed  in  bringing  about  war  by  the  elaborately  staged 
and  long-prepared  Spanish  candidature,  Bismarck  succeeded  at 
the  last  moment  in  causing  France  to  declare  war  upon  Prussia 
1)V  the  manipulation  of  the  Ems  telegram.  We  learn  from  his 
Memoirs,  which  were  only  published  after  his  death,  that  he 
deliberately  manipulated  Abeken’s  telegram  with  the  object  of 
bringing  about  a  French  attack  upon  Prussia.  Up  to  Bismarck’s 
death  German  diplomats  and  historians  had  strenuously  main¬ 
tained  that  France  was  the  aggressor,  that  the  war  had  been 
“forced  upon  ”  Prussia  by  the  warlike  French.  That  legend  was 
assiduously  propounded  by  Bismarck  immediately  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  war.  On  July  15th  Gramont  and  Ollivier  made  before 
the  French  Chamber  a  declaration  which  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  On  .July  18th  Bismarck  sent  to  the  Prussian 
Ambassador  in  London  a  telegram  which  was  to  be  communicated 
to  the  English  Government,  in  which  he  stated  with  scant  regard 
for  the  truth,  referring  to  the  notorious  Ems  telegram  and  the 
Spanish  candidature  : 

"  There  exists  no  note  or  desi)atch  by  which  the  Prussian  Government 
notified  to  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  a  refusal  to  receive  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador.  There  exists  nothing  but  the  newspaper  telegram  known  to  all  the 
world,  which  was  communicated  to  the  German  Governments  and  to  some 
of  our  representatives  with  non-German  Governments,  according  to  the 
wording  of  the  newspapers,  in  order  to  inform  them  of  the  nature  of  the 
French  demands,  and  the  impossibility  of  complying  with  them,  and  which, 
moreover,  contains  nothing  injurious  to  France.  .  .  . 

‘‘  The  statement  is  also  untrue  that  his  Majesty  the  King  communicated 
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tlie  cauclidature  of  Prince  Leopold  to  me,  the  undersigned  Chancellor  of 
the  Confederation.  I  was  casually  informed  in  confidence  of  the  Spanish 
offer  by  a  private  person  concerned  in  the  negotiations.” 

]t  will  be  noticed  that  Bismarck  and  the  Prussian  Government 
described  the  abbreviated  version  of  the  Eins  telegram  which 
the  Chancellor  had  written  out  with  his  own  hand  in  Berlin  as 
“a  newspaper  telegram.”  In  all  the  official  German  documents 
this  celebrated  telegram  is  called  a  ‘‘Zeitungstelegramm,”  as  if  it 
had  been  written  by  any  ordinary  journalist,  and  in  the  German 
” Staatsarchiv  ”  it  is  called  “a  newsi)a])er  telegram  from  Ems,” 
as  if  some  ]X)or  innocent  journalist  at  Ems  had  drafted  the  cele¬ 
brated  message  with  which  Bismarck  deliberately  provoked 
France  into  war. 

In  embarking  uixm  his  diplomatic  campaign  against  France 
Bismarck  had  not  only  attempted  to  jmt  France  ostensibly  in  the 
wrong,  but  also  to  involve  that  country,  if  possible,  simultaneously 
in  a  war  with  Spain  or  with  England,  or  with  both  countries 
combined.  In  Bismarck’s  Memoirs  we  read  : 

”  I  waited  for  some  days  expecting  that  a  Spanish  declaration  of  war 
against  France  would  follow  that  of  the  French  against  us.  I  was  not 
prepared  to  see  a  self-assertive  nation  like  Spain  stand  quiet  behind  the 
Pyrenees  with  folded  arms,  while  the  Germans  were  engaged  in  a  deadly 
struggle  against  France  on  behalf  of  Spain’s  independence  and  Spain’s 
freedom  to  choose  her  King.” 

At  tbe  same  time  Bismarck  tried  to  involve  England  and 
France  in  war  by  working  upon  Lord  Ijoftus  in  Berlin,  but  the 
British  representative  was  shrewd  enough  to  recognise  Bismarck’s 
aims.  In  reporting  this  conversation  with  Bismarck,  he  stated 
on  July  30th  :  * 

‘‘It  is  evident  to  me  that  Count  Pusmarck  will  use  all  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  Fngland,  and  he  hopes,  by  representing  the 
dangers  by  which  Belgium  is  menaced,  to  work  on  public  opinion  in  Englnnd, 
with  a  view  to  the  eventual  aid  of  Great  Britain  in  the  war  against 
France.” 

The  resemblance  between  I’russia’s  action  iii  1870  and  Ger¬ 
many’s  in  1914  is  too  great  to  be  merely  accidental. 


POLITICUS. 


the  SUBMAEINE  war  :  GERMANY'S  LATEST 
MISCALCULATION. 


The  submarine  campaign  is  proving  the  latest,  though  it  may 
not  jnove  the  last,  of  the  many  miscalculations  of  the  Germans — 
proud  in  i>re-war  days  of  nothing  more  than  the  i)erfection  of 
their  naval  and  military  staff-work,  the  industry  of  their  secret 
and  other  agents  abroad  in  collecting  information  as  bases 
of  action,  and  tbe  care  exhibited  in  weighing  the  chances  of 
success  of  every  venture,  the  most  thorough  exploration  of  the 
foundations  of  future  policy  being  undertaken. 

What  a  record  of  folly  and  failure  confronts  the  ambitious, 
boastful,  overbearing  Germans,  who  were  convinced  three  years 
ago  tliat  they  were  supermen,  rightful  heirs  to  the  legacies  of  past 
centuries.^  First,  the  faithlessness  of  the  Belgians  to  their 
Sovereign  and  country  was  airily  assumed ;  then  it  was  thought 
that  the  British  Government,  terrorised  by  the  size  and  efficiency 
of  the  German  Navy,^  would  hesitate  to  intervene,  it  being 
concluded  that  the.  tearing  up  of  “the  scrap  of  paper”  would  be 
met  only  with  a  formal  protest ;  later  on ,  it  was  confidently 
declared  that,  in  any  event,  France  would  be  trampled  under 
foot— a  matter  of  six  weeks  only — before  the  “contemptible” 
British  Army  or  the  British  Fleet  could  affect  the  issue  of  the 
war,  and  that  the  way  would  thus  be  cleared  for  a  favourable 
peace  with  the  Russians  as  a  preliminary  to  the  settling  of 
accounts  with  the  British  people  and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire ;  it  Was  believed  to  the  last  moment  that  German 
threats  would  check  Italy’s  .determination  to  join  in  the 
struggle ;  Roumania  was  afterw'ards  to  be  bought  off  with  gold 

(1)  “  The  modern  world  owes  to  ns  Germans  pretty  well  everything  in  the  way 
of  great  achievements  that  it  has  to  show.  .  .  .  We  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
warrior  people  in  the  world.  .  .  .  We  are  the  most  accomplished  people  in  all 
domains  of  science  and  fine  art.  .  .  .  Ours  is  the  future,  for  we  are  the 
young.” — (Bley,  “ Weltstellung  des  Deutschthume.”) 

(2)  The  naval  debates  in  Parliament  from  1909  onwards,  when  the  growing 
menace  of  German  sea-power  was  emphasised  by  speakers  of  all  parties  and  it 
was  suggested  that  the  British  Fleet  might  not  be  able  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  Navy  of  Germany,  led  the  Kaiser  and  his  Ministers  to  believe  in  1914  that 
they  had  attained  the  end  foreshadowed  in  the  Memorandum  of  the  Navy  Act 
of  1900.  Tt  was  therein  declared  :  “  Germany  must  have  a  battle  fleet  so  strong 
that  even  for  the  adversary  with  the  greatest  sea-power  a  war  against  it  would 
involve  such  dangers  as  to  imperil  his  position  in  the  world.”  Otficial  Germany 
w.as  convinced  m  August,  1914,  that  the  German  Fleet’s  threat  would  keep  Britain 
from  intervening  in  a  European  struggle,  and  after  France  had  been  crushed 
and  peace  enforced  on  Russia,  German  nav.al  expansion  was  to  continue  until 
the  time  was  ripe  for  realising  the  Kaiser’s  ambition — ‘‘the  trident  must  be 
in  our  hands.” 
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and  promises ;  an  intrigue  of  vast  proportions  was  subsequently 
engineered  in  the  hope  of  divorcing  Russia  from  her  Allies; 
threats  of  outrage  and  the  fostering  of  revolution  in  Mexico 
were  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the  European  struggle, 
Japan  at  length  being  put  forward,  without  her  consent,  as 
Mexico’s  ally  in  war  against  America.  That  is  a  brief  catalogue 
of  the  miscalculations  of  Germany’s  Ministers,  diplomatists, 
soldiers,  and  sailors,  who  plumed  themselves  on  their  skill  in 
statecraft  as  a  complementary  agent  to  militarism  and  navalism, 
the  instruments  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 

To  this  record  of  failure,  piracy,  and  all  the  hopes  that  resided 
in  it,  must  be  added.  It  was  to  he  a  short  and  decisive  cam¬ 
paign,  like  the  campaign  planned  on  land  in  1914.  This  country’s 
sea  communications  were  to  be  severed  by  what  the  Kaiser 
would  describe  as  “a  hammer  blow  ”  ;  the  British  armies  on  the 
various  fronts,  short  of  supplies,  were  to  be  demobilised  by 
hunger  and  want  of  water-borne  munitions ;  the  civil  population 
of  these  islands,  depending  on  ships  for  four  out  of  every  five 
loaves,  was  to  be  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation ;  and  in  two 
or  three  months — at  the  latest  at  the  beginning  of  May  last — 
Germany  was  to  receive  a  request  from  this  side  of  the  North 
Sea  to  make  peace  on  her  terms  ;  the  other  Allies  were  thus  to  be 
left  without  moral,  financial,  and  material  support,  and  the  whole 
Entente  was  to  collapse,  Germany  remaining  triumphant  over 
her  defeated  and  exhausted  neighbours  and  free  to  prepare  to 
punish  the  United  States  for  supplying  the  Allies  with  money  and 
munitions.  That  faded  dream  explains  why  Germany  has  been 
manoeuvring  for  peace.  The  Germans,  thrown  back  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  on  land,  and  desperate,  gambled  on  the  submarine.  Though 
piracy  continues,  they  know  they  have  lost. 

This  is  a  war  of  transport.  Our  problem  is  maritime  in  its 
character,  the  submarine  having  come  on  the  scene  to  our  dis¬ 
comfiture,  and  that  of  the  enemy  is  confined  to  the  land,  for  he 
has  abandoned  without  a  struggle  the  effort  to  use  the  seas  for 
military  and  economic  purposes.  The  Allies  cannot  at  present 
seriously  interfere  with  his  railway  communications,  for  he  is  as 
much  besieged  by  his  own  armies  as  by  those  of  the  Allies ;  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  he  has  no  transport  troubles.  On  the 
contrary,  his  difficulties  are  increasing  rapidly  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  war,  the  wearing  out  of  his  rolling  stock,  and  the 
wide  dispersion  of  his  armies,  which  has  been  forced  upon  him 
by  the  course  which  the  operations  have  taken  on  the  Western 
and  Eastern  fronts.  The  Central  Powers  are  defending  two 
extended  lines  which  streteh  from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  through 
Austria,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  almost  to  the  Persian 
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Gulf  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Zeebrugge  through  Belgium, 
Northern  France,  and  Austria-Hungary  to  the  Adriatic  on  the 
other  hand.  The  depletion  of  enemy  man-power  and  the  con¬ 
centration  of  industry  on  the  manufacture  of  munitions  has 
weakened  the  railway  systems  on  which  the  Central  armies 
depend.  The  tracks  have  been  submitted  to  a  strain  which 
they  were  never  intended  to  bear,  and  the  rolling  stock  is 
developing  defects  which  cannot  be  remedied  so  long  as  the 
war  continues.  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bul¬ 
garia  have  over  71,000  miles  of  railways,  apart  fron\  thousands 
of  miles  of  inland  water  communications.  Some  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  and  canals  are  of  minor  importance  so  far  as  the  w'ar  is 
concerned,  but  when  all  deductions  have  been  made  it  must  be 
apparent  that  the  maintenance  of  the  communications  essential 
to  the  armies  as  well  as  to  the  civil  populations  has  imposed 
upon  the  respective  Governments  a  heavy  burden.  We  can 
obtain  some  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  weakening  of  these 
arteries  from  the  experience  of  France.  Tt  is  common  know¬ 
ledge  that  we  have  not  only  lent  our  Ally  thousands  of  railway 
workers  and  an  immense  amount  of  rolling  stock,  but,  under 
the  j>ressure  of  events,  railways  in  Canada  and  elsewhere 
have  been  taken  up  and  relaid  across  the  Channel.  If  that  has 
been  the  exi>erience  of  France,  we  can  form  some  impression  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  Germans  have  encountered  in  their 
eft'orts  to  preserve  in  efficiency  their  lines  of  communication,  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  during  these  later  months;  they 
have  been  suffering  from  a  wastage  of  man-power  and  have  sus¬ 
tained  hea\w  losses  of  naval  and  military  material,  throwing  upon 
the  iron  and  steel  industries  a  tremendous  pressure  in  the  effort 
to  maintain  the  equipment  of  four  armies  and  two  navies,  all  in 
various  degrees  dependent  upon  German  brain  and  muscle  and 
German  material.  For  a  year  past  it  is  known  that  this  problem 
has  been  assuming  increasingly  threatening  proportions,  and,  in 
studying  this  war  of  transport,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  these 
factors,  even  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  present  the 
Allies,  except  by  means  of  aerial  operations,  have  been  able  to 
contribute  little  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  in  this  respect. 

When  the  full  record  of  the  war  is  available  it  may  be  found 
that  it  was  Germany’s  difficulties  in  transport  which  first  sug¬ 
gested  to  her  the  recourse  to  intensified  submarine  warfare.  She 
was  conscious  of  the  wearing  down  of  her  owm  communications, 
and  possibly  that  prompted  the  thought  that  an  effective  blow 
might  be  struck  at  the  Allies’  communications  by  means  of  the 
submarine.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  world  and  a  study  of 
American  newspapers  must  have  convinced  the  Germans  that  the 
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Allies  were  drawing  from  the  sea  the  strength  which  they  were 
developing  on  various  fronts  on  land,  while  the  blockade,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  fleets  of  the  Allies,  was  imposing  an  ever  more 
stringent  constriction  on  Central  Europe. 

What  the  steam  locomotive  is  to  Germany,  the  ship  of  com¬ 
merce  is  to  the  Allies.  Three  years  ago  the  Germans  did  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  sea-power.  Eather  than  risk  the 
High  Seas  Fleet  they  were  content  to  deny  themselves 
the  use  of  the  world’s  oceans,  which  were  left  free  to  the 
Allies,  subject  only  to  the  limited  menace  which  the  few 
German  men-of-war  on  foreign  stations  and  some  armed 
merchantmen  offered.  But  the  time  came  when  the  German 
flag  had  'been  banished  from  the  seas,  and  no  expedient 
suggested  itself  for  interfering  with  the  stream  of  shipping  from 
distant  parts  of  the  world  which  w'as  contributing  to  the  power 
of  the  .\llied  armies  and  the  economic  w^ell-being  of  the 
Allied  |K)pulations.  In  those  circumstances  Grand  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  suggested  that  the  submarine  should  be  employed  for 
attacking  Allied  shipping.  From  the  beginning  of  1915  this 
course  was  adopted  tentatively,  and,  in  the  meantime,  sport  was 
made  wuth  successive  American  Notes  after  the  clumsv  methods 
of  German  diplomacy.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  last  year 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  submarine  war  encouraged  the  soldiers 
to  believe  with  absolute  confidence  that  ruthless  piracy  would 
prove  the  instrument  of  victory.  The  armies  of  the  Central 
Powers  had  by  that  time  bitten  off  great  tracts  of  territory 
which  they  could  not  digest,  and  they  stood  on  the  defensive,  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  wnthout  the  faintest  hope  that  the 
military  conditions  would  change,  except  to  Germany’s  injury. 
In  those  circumstances  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  supported  by 
the  soldiers,  raised  the  question  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
sinking  at  sight  and  risking  American  intervention. 

We  now  know  from  the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Gerard,  the 
United  States  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  w'hich  have  been  appearing 
in  the  Daily  Teleqraph,  that  a  conflict  of  opinion  arose  on  this 
matter.  The  soldiers,  having  failed  in  their  own  sphere,  pinned 
their  faith  to  the  submarine.  The  civilian  Ministers,  led  by  Br. 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  w'ere  doubtful 
whether  the  submarine  could  achieve  the  end  desired.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  continued  over  several  months,  during  w^hich,  as  Br. 
Bethmann-Hollweg  has  confessed,  the  building  of  submarines 
and  the  training  of  officers  and  men  for  this  service  w’as  con¬ 
tinued  wdth  energy,  mechanics  being  withdrawn  from  military 
service.  In  the  meantime.  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  who  had 
been  dismissed  from  office.  Count  Beventlow'  and  others  set 
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out  to  “educate  ’’  public  opinion  through  the  newspapers  and 
thus  create  a  demand  for  ruthless  submarining,  their  ardour  fed 
bv  dislike  for  Dr.  Bethmann-Hollweg  and  a  determination  to 
drive  him  from  his  place  of  power.  Then  at  last,  towards  the 
end  of  1915,  the  decision  was  taken  to  defy  not  only  America 
but  the  whole  world,  and  embark  upon  a  campaign  as  illegal 
as  it  was  inhuman.  By  that  time  the  Imperial  Chancellor  had 
been  forced,  under  {rressure,  to  |X)cket  his  doubts  and  scruples. 

.\iuerica  was  the  danger  jioint.  The  Emj)eror  and  his  entourage 
endeavoured  by  every  means  to  intimidate  the  Americans  during 
the  months  of  preparation  for  the  campaign,  and  were  confident 
that  threats  would  deter  the  United  States  from  entering  the  war. 
Mr.  Gerard  recalls  that  the  Kaiser  refreatedly  said,  “America  had 
better  look  out  after  this  war,”  and  “I  shall  stand  no  nonsense 
from  America  after  the  war.”  The  Germans  believed  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  “had  been  elected  with  a  mandate  to  keep  out  of 
the  war  at  any  cost,  and  that  America  could  be  insulted,  flouted, 
and  humiliated  with  impunity.”  Mr.  Gerard  records  : — 

"  It  was  duriii"  the  period  of  the  conversations  about  this  eubmarine  war¬ 
fare  tliat  ITerr  Zimnierinann  on  one  occasion  said  to  me  that  the  United 
States  does  not  dare  do  anytliing  against  Germany,  ‘  because  we  have 
.WO, 000  German  foservists  in  America,  who  will  rise  in  arms  against  your 
Government  if  your  Government  should  dare  to  take  any  action  against 
Germany.’  As  he  said  this  he  worked  himself  up  to  a  passion,  and  repeatedly 
struck  the  table  with  his  fist.  1  told  him  that  we  had  500,000  lamp-posts 
in  America,  and  that  w’as  where  the  German  reservists  would  find  them¬ 
selves  if  they  tried  uprising.” 

In  spite  of  everything  that  Mr.  Gerard  could  say,  the  Kaiser 
and  his  Ministers  reached  the  conclusion  that  America  would 
not  intervene,  and  that  if  she  did  reach  that  decision  she  could 
render  little  more  assistance  to  the  Allies  than  she  was  then 
giving  by  providing  money  and  material,  and  that,  in  any  case, 
her  war  strength  on  sea  or  on  land  could  not  be  developed  before 
the  submarine  had  obtained  for  Germany  a  peace  in  accordance 
with  her  ambitions.  The  belief  was  ingrained  in  the  whole 
German  nation,  jMr.  Gerard  has  declared,  that  the  adoption  of 
piracy  would  lead  within  three  months  to  what  all  Germans 
so  ardently  desired,  namely,  peace.  It  may  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  resist  the  popular  demand,  based  on 
fabricated  information,  for  recourse  to  this  means  of  warfare; 
the  army  and  nation  were  convinced  that  ruthless  sub¬ 
marine  war  spelled  early  success  and  a  glorious  peace.  This 
l^eace  was  to  be  a  German  peace ;  a  peace  as  outlined 
by  the  Imperial  Chancellor ;  a  peace  which  would  leave  Germany 
immensely  powerful  with  vast  indemnities  and  added  territories, 
and  ready  immediately  after  the  war  to  take  up  her  campaign 
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against  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere ;  a  peace  which 
would  compel  every  nation,  so  long  as  the  German  autocracy 
remained  in  the  saddle,  to  devote  its  best  energies  and  the 
most  fruitful  period  of  its  men’s  lives  to  preparations  for  war. 
Everyone,  high  and  low',  w'as  convinced  that  in  three  months  at 
most  England  w'ould  be  brought  to  her  knees  and  the  war  ended. 
That  state  of  public  opinion,  excited  by  every  means  known  to 
the  autocracy  and  its  satellites,  is  an  important  factor.  As  early 
as  January  7th  Dr.  von  Stresemann,  the  National  Liberal 
deputy,  declared  at  Hanover  that  the  “full  employment”  of  the 
submarine  “would  raise  the  monthly  toll  of  tonnage  from  a  half 
to  one  million  tons.”  This,  it  was  added,  would  not  only  strike 
Great  Britain  in  her  economic  nerve,  but  would  mean  famine  to 
the  population  in  the  British  Isles.  At  last,  in  desperate  courage, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  announced  to  the  American  Ambassador 
that  the  decision  had  been  taken  to  pursue  intensified  submarine 
w'arfare.  “Zimmermann,  at  the  time  that  he  delivered  the  Note, 
told  me  this  submarine  warfare  was  a  necessity  for  Germany, 
and  that  Germany  could  not  hold  out  a  year  on  the  question  of 
food.  He  further  said,  ‘  Give  vs  only  tico  monihs  of  this  hind 
of  warfare,  and  we  shall  end  the  war  and  mahe  peace  within 
three  months."  The  Imperial  Chancellor  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  On  January  31st,  he  declared  in  a  s)>eech  :  — 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  most  important  fact  of  all  is  that  the  number  of 
our  submarines  has  very  considerably  increased  as  compared  with  last  spring, i 
and  thereby  a  firm  basis  has  been  created  for  success.  The  second  co- 
decisive  reason  is  the  bad  corn  harvest  of  the  world.  This  fact  now  already 
confronts  England,  France,  and  Italy  with  serious  difficulties.  We  firmly 
hope  to  bring  these  difficulties,  by  means  of  an  unrestricted  I’-boat  war, 
to  the  point  of  unbearableness. 

“  The  coal  question,  too,  is  a  vital  question  in  nar.  Already  it  is  critical, 
as  you  know,  in  Italy  and  France.  Our  submarines  will  render  it  still 
more  critical.  To  this  must  be  added,  especially  as  regards  England,  the 
supply  of  ore  for  the  production  of  munitions  in  the  widest  sense  end  of 
timber  for  coal  mines.  Our  enemy’s  difficulties  are  rendered  still  further 
acute  by  the  increased  lack  of  cargo  space.  In  this  respect,  time  and  the 
U-boat  and  cruiser  w^arfere  have  prepared  the  ground  for  a  decisive  blow. 
The  Entente  suffers  in  all  its  members  owing  to  the  Lack  of  cargo  space. 
It  makes  itself  felt  in  Italy  and  France  not  less  than  in  England.  If  we 
may  now  venture  to  estimate  the  positive  advantages  of  an  unrestricted 
U-boat  war  at  a  very  much  higher  value  than  last  spring,  the  dangers 
which  arise  for  us  from  the  U-boat  war  have  correspondingly  decreased  since 
that  time.” 

The  submarine  w'as  aeceptecl  by  Ministers  and  public  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  offering  the  assurance  of  the  end  of  the  war  in  a  matter 
of  twelve  or  sixteen  weeks.  It  was  to  become  operative  so  speedily 

(1)  This  was  evidently  intended  as  a  reflection  on  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz. 
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as  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  spring  offensive  of  the  Allies ;  it  was 
to  arrest  any  possibility  of  a  summer  offensive  ;  it  was  to  remove 
from  the  German  population  the  horror  with  which  they  con¬ 
templated  the  possibility  of  another  winter  campaign.  And  what 
if,  after  all,  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany?  On 
that  matter  the  Imperial  Chancellor  was  ready  with  facile 
prophecies.  Some  politicians  were  nervous,  and  sought  an  inter¬ 
view  w’ith  Dr.  Bethmann-Hollweg.  He  reassured  them.  The 
blockade  would  succeed  in  a  limited  number  of  weeks,  within 
which  America  could  not  effectively  participate  in  the  operations. 
“Our  decision  to  apply  s’ubmarincs  unshrinkingly  is  based  on 
the  Admiralty's  calculatums  that  the  world  tonnage,  which  is 
practically  all  at  the  disposal  of  the  Entente,  has  reached  the 
minimum  below  which  the  Entente  cannot  continue  the  war." 

WTiat  happened  after  Germany  had  decided  on  her  desperate 
gamble  with  the  submarines  is  a  matter  of  history.  America 
on  April  6th  decided,  by  the  vote  of  Congress,  upon  war.  It 
was  no  formal  declaration  made  in  order  to  save  her  face,  but 
the  consecration  of  her  immense  resources  to  the  cause  for 
which  the  Allies  were  fighting.  President  Wilson  delivered  a 
speech  to  Congress  w^hich  wdll  be  ever  memorable  as  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  case  of  the  Allies  : — 

“We  nre  now  about  to  accept  the  gage  of  battle  with  this  natural  foe  to 
liberty,  and  shall,  if  necessary,  spend  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  to  check 
and  nullify  its  pretensions  and  its  power.  WTe  are  glad,  now  that  we  tee 
facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pretence  about  them,  to  fight  thus  for  the  ultimate 
peace  of  the  world,  for  the  liberation  of  its  peoples — the  German  peoples 
included — the  rights  of  nations,  great  and  small,  and  the  privilege  of  men 
everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of  lif'j  and  obedience.  The  world  must  be 
safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  trusted  foundations 
of  political  liberty.  .  .  . 

“It  is  a  distressing  and  oppressive  duty.  Gentlemen  of  Congress,  which  I 
have  performed  in  thus  addressing  you.  There  nre,  it  may  be,  many  months 
of  fiery  trial  and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  this 
great  and  peaceful  people  into  war,  into  the  most  terrible  and  disastrous  of 
all  wars. 

“Civilisation  itself  seems  to  be  in  the  balance;  but  right  is  more  precious 
than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we  have  always  carried 
nearest  our  hearts — for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to 
authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  government,  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  small  nations,  for  the  universal  dominion  of  light  by  such  a 
concert  of  free  peoples  as  will  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations,  and 
make  the  world  itself  at  last  free, 

“To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  everything  we 
have,  with  the  pride  of  those  who  know  the  day  has  come  w’hen  America  is 
privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her 
birth,  and  the  happiness  and  peace  which  she  has  treasured.  God  helping 
her,  she  can  do  no  other." 

With  what  wonder  the  German  Ministers  must  have  read  that 
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declaration,  delivered  amid  the  cheers  of  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people.  With  what  wonder  they  must  have  watched 
this  nation,  a  hundred  millions  strong,  preparing  to  take  its  part 
in  the  war.  “I  shall  stand  no  nonsense  from  America  after  the 
war,”  the  Kaiser  had  remarked  to  Mr.  Gerard,  and  with  those 
words  he  lighted  a  flame  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  which 
will  yet  consume  him  and  all  that  he  stands  for.  With  what 
astonishment  they  must  have  learnt  of  the  speedy  arrival  of 
American  destroyers  oil'  the  Irish  (’oast ;  of  the  adoption  in  the 
United  States  of  compulsory  military  service  ;  of  agreement  to 
other  war  measures ;  of  the  control  elTected  over  food  supplies  in 
the  interest  of  the  Allies ;  and  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
American  Government  to  lu'event  supplies  reaching  Germany 
through  Scandinavian  countries  and  Holland,  thus  tightening  the 
blockade. 

Germany  unwittingly  made  a  great  blunder  when  she  em¬ 
braced  the  submarine  as  the  w’eatx)n  which  constituted  “the  best 
and  only  means  of  a  speedy  victorious  ending  of  the  war.”  *  It 
became  the  agent  of  world  destiny,  the  engine  by  which  a  circuit 
of  sympathy  was  flashed  round  the  globe,  drawing  to  the  standard 
of  the  Allies  the  supix)rt  of  practically  all  the  neutral  nations 
enjoying  freedom  of  movement.  A  great  issue  was  raised.  The 
war  at  once  became  one  between  Germany  and  her  dupes  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  civilised  world.  Piracy  was 
recognised  as  the  enemy  of  that  brotherhood  of  the  sea  which  for 
centuries  past  had  been  gathering  strength  of  membership,  its 
fine  chivalry  towards  the  defenceless  at  length  to  be  embodied 
in  a  series  of  Hague  Conventions.  Seamen  of  all  nationalities 
w^ere  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  menace,  but  they  did 
not  flinch.  It  wms  the  confident  anticipation  of  the  Germans, 
as  has  since  been  practically  confessed,  that  the  mere  threat  of 
intensified  warfare  would  cause  neutral  seamen  to  refuse  to  use 
Allied  ports,  and  particularly  British  ports,  and  that  only  under 
the  pressure  of  threats  from  the  Government  would  British  sea¬ 
men  be  prevailed  upon  to  face  the  terror  which  tlie  submarine, 
employed  without  licence  of  law  or  regard  for  humanity,  sug¬ 
gested.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  Germany’s  hopes.  On  March 
8th  last,  an  organisation  styled  “The  Union  of  the  Organised 
Seamen  of  Germany  ”  issued  to  the  seamen’s  organisations  of 
neutral  countries  a  significant  statement,  in  which  it  was  pointed 
out,  as  had  been  evident  from  the  first  ; — 

What  Germany  now  expects  from  neutral  maritime  Stotes  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  They  must  fall  in  with  Germany’s  published  and  extended  closure 
of  the  seas  against  England  and  its  Allies,  in  the  some  degree  as  they  have 


(1)  Confidential  circular  to  the  German  Press,  February  1st,  1917. 
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hitherto  respected  the  corresponding  measures  adopted  by  England  or  its 
Allies. 1  All  that  is  required  of  them,  accordingly,  is  to  be  fair." 

That  document,  of  course  inspired  from  above,  then  proceeded 
to  refer  to  the  failure  of  neutral  seamen  to  accept  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  their  duty  in  face  of  the  submarine  threat.  By  this  time 
the  Germans  had  been  brought  to  realise  that  neither  the  seamen 
of  the  Allies  nor  those  of  neutral  States  were  [)repared  to  accept 
German  dictation,  even  when  supported  by  the  torpedo,  fired  on 
sight  and  without  warning.  Condemning  neutral  sailors  for  their 
contumacy  in  ignoring  Germany’s  threats,  it  was  remarked  : — 

“  Will,  and  can  the  neutral  navigation  and  the  neutral  shippers  pay  this 
tribute  to  England?  Upon  the  answer,  affirmative  or  negative,  to  this 
question  depend  the  coneequenccs  of  the  intensified  German  U-boat  war¬ 
fare  to  the  neutral  shippers  and  the  neutral  seamen. 

"  If  this  tribute  be  paid  to  England  it  may  bring  about  material  advantages 
to  the  shipi)crs  in  the  shape  of  larger  protits.  But  it  would  expose  neutral 
lives  and  property  to  extreme  dangers  and  to  certain  destruction.  A  refusal 
of  the  tribute  demanded  by  England  might  eondenm  the  neutral  ehipping  to 
a  partial  inactiviTy,  and  occasion  material  losses  to  shippers  and  seamen, 
but  rtould  protect  neutral  lives  and  neutral  property  and  render  them  safe 
for  the  future. 

"It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  navigation  interests,  and  above  all 
the  seamen,  ought  to  consider  the  question  and  to  draw  thence  their 
conclusions  as  to  the  effect  upon  themselves.” 

The  ingenious  pleas  on  behalf  of  piracy,  buttressed  by  every 
species  of  threat  in  neutral  capitals,  completely  failed.  Neutral 
Governments  refused  to  surrender.  Seamen  generally  realised 
from  the  first  the  significance  of  Germany’s  campaign,  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  rested  inx)n  them,  whether  belong¬ 
ing  to  Allied  or  neutral  nations,  to  oppose  it  with  their  lives  unless 
they  were  to  stand  branded -for  all  time  as  cowards  who  had 
flinched  before  a  German  threat.  Germany’s  challenge  was  met 
by  a  counter-challenge.  From  the  very  opening  of  the  submarine 
campaign  in  February  last  the  seamen  of  the  world — for  there 
are  no  German  or  Austrian  seamen  in  the  real  sense  of  that  word 
—ignored  Germany’s  pretensions  as  they  treated  with  contempt 
her  boasts  of  the  atrocities  she  would  commit  on  those  who  defied 
her.  Neutral  shipping  has  continued  on  the  seas,  visiting  British 
and  other  Allied  jxjrts,  and  not  a  single  British  sailor  has  refused 
to  go  to  sea.  That  is  the  defiance  which  seamen  have  opposed 
to  the  super-pirates  on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea. 

By  this  time  the  Germans  realise  that  they  committed  four 
blunders  when  they  embarke<l  on  intensified  submarine  warfare  : — 
(a)  They  overestimated  the  effect  of  the  losses  sustained  by 

our  merchant  shipping  as  a  result  of  their  attacks  between 

(1)  They  omitted  to  state  that  these  “measures”  were  enforced  by  the 
pressure  of  sea-power  which  international  law  recognised,  and  which  neutral 
nations,  if  they  would,  could  not  evade. 
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August  4th,  1914,  and  January  Slst,  1917,  and  were  conse¬ 
quently  encouraged  to  entertain  false  hopes  of  the  immediate 
consequences  of  piracy. 

(6)  They  contideutly  assumed  that  the  United  States, 
reaping  material  advantages  from  continued  neutrality,  would 
be  frightened  by  German  threats  and  would  not  intervene  in 
the  war. 

(c)  They  rated  too  low  the  pride  and  courage  of  tiie  sailors 
of  Allied  and  neutral  nations. 

id)  They  miscalculated  the  rate  at  which  their  submarines, 
without  regard  for  law  or  humanity,  could  reduce  our  sea¬ 
carrying  power  to  such  a  ix)int  that  we  should  be  unable  to 
continue  the  war,  bringing  the  struggle  to  an  end,  as  they 
believed,  before  America  could,  if  she  intervened,  transform 
herself  into  a  great  military  I’ower. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Gerard  is  right  in  his  assertion  that  the  German 
Administration  had  behind  it  a  great  weight  of  jx^pular  opinion 
w'hen  the  new  departure  of  i>olicy  was  made  last  spring.  The 
inspired  newspapers  throughout  the  Empire  had  conveyed  entirely 
misleading  impressions,  based  on  fabricated  statistics,  as  to  the 
successes  achieved  by  the  submarine  during  1915  ;  the  public  had 
been  mesmerised  by  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  into  the  belief 
that  anything  was  ]X)ssible  to  these  submersible  craft  if  employed 
without  restraint ;  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  Count  Eeventlow, 
and  other  fire-eaters  had  encouraged  those  misconceptions  and 
established  a  degree  of  confidence  in  a  speedy  victory  by  the  aid 
of  these  vessels  which  must  fill  them  with  mortification  when 
they  look  back  over  the  past  eight  months,  February-September. 

In  the  first  place,  what  was  the  net  loss  of  the  British  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  ruthless  U-boat 
warfare  on  February  1st  of  this  year,  when  the  Imperial  Chan¬ 
cellor  declared  that  the  available  tonnage  “had  reached  the  mini¬ 
mum  below  w’hich  the  Entente  cannot  continue  the  war”? 
Taking  into  account  ships  completed  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
German  ships  seized,  and  neutral  vessels  purchased,  the  loss  of 
British  tonnage  amounted  to  less  than  5  per  cent  4  That  was 
the  reduction  in  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years  in  spite  of  all 
Germany’s  efforts  with  cruisers  such  as  the  Emden,  Karlsruhe, 
and  others,  armed  merchantmen,  disguised  raiders,  like  the 
Moewe,  and  submarines.  The  Germans  were  evidently  unaware 
of  the  relatively  small  losses  sustained  on  the  enormous  tonnage 
owned  by  this  country  w’hen  the  war  opened.  But  their  ignor¬ 
ance  did  not  end  there.  They  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
genius — for  it  amounted  to  little  less — of  British  shipowners. 

(1)  Annual  report  of  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Ajuooiation. 
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SHIPPING  UNDER  PEACE  AND  WAR  CONDITIONS. 

Statement  showing  in  uegakd  to  the  Foreign  Trade  op  the  United 
Kingdom.  1.  The  Tonnage  Entrances;  2.  The  Weights  op  the 
Imports;  and  3.  The  Average  Import  Carrying  Power  under  Peace 
AND  War  conditions  in  the  30  months  ENDrSD  January  31st,  1917. 


I’KACK  t  ONDITIOSS.  WaR  CONDITIONH. 


i 

0  inniiths  ! 
ended 
.1  anuarv 
31.st,  l‘.U4. 

0  months  ' 
ended  I 
July  3Ut, 
1914. 

0  months 
ended 
January 
3lBt,  1915. 

0  months 
ended 
July  31st,  ! 
1915.  ; 

6  months ' 
ended 
January  , 
31st,  1916. 

0  months 
ended 
July  3lst, 
1910. 

C  months 
ended 
January 
3Ut,  1917. 

Tonniuie  Entrances— , 

Tons  net. 

Tons  net. 

Tons  net. 

Tons  net.  j 

Tons  net.  ^ 

Tons  net. 

Tons  net. 

Bri^h  Ships  ..1 

lt>,591,22!t 

10,142,400  1 

12,28S,Hi»2 

11,030,189 

11,277,032  ( 

9,895,355 

10,140,346 

Foreign  Ships 

8,535,049 

i 

8,205,373  1 

5,407,095 

5,428,385 

5,470,136  1 

1 

5,103,212 

4,602,702 

Total  . . 

!  ‘J5, 170,278 

24,347,779 

17,095,987 

17,Ot34,574 

16,747,168  1 

14,0>.i8,56T 

14,749,043 

Weights  of  Imports—! 
(1)  Articles  for 

which  weights 
am  given  . .  . . 

! 

! 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 

Tons.  1 

Tons.  1 

Tons.  1 

Tons. 

Tuns. 

Food,  Drink,  and 
Toiaeeo  . .  . . 

8,083,944 

7,410,70‘.> 

11,640 

7,581,651 

7,972,505  i 

7,607,069  ; 

6,902,606 

Raw  materials  and 
ariielcs  mainly 
umuanufaetured 

14,381,021 

11, *>95,035 

10,728,97!» 

i  1 

t  11,670,5<j7 

1 

i 

11,027,277  j 

10,873,299 

10,851,364 

.Articles  wholly  or 
mainly  manu- 
factursd  . .  . . 

3,174,251 

1 

8,277,934 

1,583,008 

2,054, 5<Jl 

1 

2,068,176  i 

1,529,427 

1,311,915 

(2)  Articles  for 

which  weights 
ars  not  given. 
Estimated  weight 

3,5Td,(J<.i0 

3,094,00<J 

2,021,1N»0 

1 

2,'.HXS,0ti0 

1 

2,940,000  j 

2.728, OUU 

2,532,000 

Total 

29,817,810 

25,783,078 

24,344,6;7 

j  24,221,740 

,  24,553,<J58 

1 

1  22,737,795 

;  21,097,945 

Average  Imjwrt 

carrying  jaiwer  in 
Weight  per  IfH)  tons 
ust  of  Shipping 
Entrances  . .  . . 

118 

100 

138 

142 

147 

!  152 

1  143 

“The  war  struck  deeply  at  this  complex  organisation  (of  the  British 
Empire)  in  the  closing  of  markets,  in  the  curtailment  of  international 
credit,  in  the  cri-otion  of  extraordinary  and  enormous  war  demands  upon 
the  products  of  the  world,  and  in  the  withdrawal  of  labour  and  transport 
facilities,  both  in  the  ships  and  on  the  railways,  for  war  purposes.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  disorganisation,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
exaggerate,  for  upwords  of  two  and  a  half  years,  and  mainly  through 
individual  enterprise,  our  oversea  supplies  of  all  essentials,  and  of  many 
conveniences  and  even  luxuries,  have  been  maintained.  Prices  have 
advanced,  but  there  has  been  no  privation  attributable  to  shortness  of 
supplies." — Annual  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association, 
Dec.  31,  1916. 

Note. — It  may  be  added  that  there  was  a  great  increase  in  freights  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  above  statistics,  but  it  had  little  influence 
on  the  prices  of  food  and  other  imported  articles.  Moreover,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  imports — over  4.5  per  cent,  in  the  six  months  ending  January  fllst, 
1917 — came  to  us  in  neutral  ships  over  the  freights  of  which  the  British 
Governmeut  bad  no  control. 
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Hostilities  withdrew  gradually  about  one  half  of  our  merchant 
ships  for  use  for  naval  and  military  purjwses ;  those  vessels  were 
no  longer  available  for  meeting  the  civil  needs  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  ships  had  also  to  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  Allies, 
leaving  a  much  depleted  organisation  at  the  disposal  of  ship- 
owmers  and  charterers.  They  decided  that  by  better  organisa¬ 
tion  a  greater  carrying  ijower  could  be  extracted  from  the  available 
tonnage.  The  result  of  their  elforts,  in  spite  of  labour  and  other 
difliculties  created  by  the  war,  probably  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  of  all  concerned  in  this  re-adjustment  to 
war  conditions.  In  the  last  report  of  the  liiverpool  Steam  Ship 
Owners’  Association  Sir  Xorman  Hill,  the  secretary,  included 
a  most  valuable  and  informative  table  showing  the  remarkable 
results  achieved  by  the  merchant  navy  between  the  outbreak  of 
war  and  the  end  of  January,  1917 — that  is  to  the  date  juvceding 
the  inauguration  of  the  intensified  submarine  war.  That  state¬ 
ment  is  reproduced  on  the  preceding  page.  The  figures  are 
eloquent.  The  tonnage  entrances  in'  the  six  months  ending 
January  31st,  1917,  fell  off,  as  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
spondingly  [leace  period  of  1914,  by  over  11  ^ler  cent, 
owing  mainly  to  the  withdrawal  of  vessels  for  war  purpose.s 
and  partly  to  the  losses  suffered  at  sea  ;  but  the  declme  in  the 
weight  of  imports,  consisting  largely  of  luxuries,  amounted  to 
less  than  30  t>er  cent.  The  Germans  were  ignorant  of  those 
factors  in  the  situation  when  they  determined  to  risk  everything 
on  the  submarine  issue.  They  may  have  taken  into  account— 
though  it  seems  as  though  they  did  not  do  so — the  number  of 
German  ships  detained  in  American  ports  w  Inch  would  be  seized  in 
the  unlikely  event,  as  they  thought,  of  America  entering  the  ring, 
but  they  certainly  did  not  include  the  German  tonnage  detained 
in  Brazilian  and  Chinese  harbours  which  their  piracy  would  release. 
We  are  consequently  confronted  wnth  a  further  series  of  mis¬ 
calculations  by  the  Power  which  boasted  of  its  methodical  habit 
of  mind  and  of  the  care  with  which,  in  peace  and  war,  it  "sized 
up”  every  situation. 

In  those  circumstances  the  intensified  submarine  war  opened. 
As  the  Imperial  Chancellor  announced  in  the  Beichstag,  the 
declaration  of  policy  was  delayed  until  the  last  days  of  January 
in  order  that  sufficient  submarines  might  be  built  and  officers 
and  men  trained  as  crews  to  ensure  success.  Tbe  Germans  had 
planned  a  coup,  intending  to  throw  out  on  to  the  trade  routes 
a  large  number  of  submersible  craft  of  the  latest  types.  It  was 
thought  that  the  British  Navy,  with  many  responsibilities  owing 
to  our  military  commitments,  and  the  merchant  navy,  almost 
entirely  unarmed,  w'ould  be  caught  at  a  disadvantage  when  the 
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surprise  blow  was  delivered,  and  that  in  the  course  of  two,  or 
at  most  three,  months— at  any  rate,  long  before  the  United  States 
could  intervene  effectively — our  losses  would  have  mounted  up 
to  such  a  figure  that  we  should  he  only  too  ready  to  accept  peace 
at  Germany’s  dictation.  There  is  no  authentic  information  as  to 
the  number  of  submarines  which  were  held  on  the  leash  at  the 
end  of  January  ready  to  start  out  on  their  errands  of  brigandage 
and  murder. 

Something  went  wrong  in  the  early  days  of  the  campaign  ;  that 
is  certain.  What  it  was  the  Germans  have  not,  of  course, 
revealed,  though  probably  the  explanation  is  very  generally  known 
throughout  the  Empire.  We  may  find  [lossibly  a  clue  to  the 
mystery  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Bystander  of  April  12th 
from  its  Copenhagen  correspondent  quoting  Knud  Kasmussen, 
the  Danish  explorer,  in  reference  to  the  imprisonment  of  thirty 
German  submarines  in  the  Sound.  The  explorer  stated  that  the 
hoats  were  trapped  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  Sound,  just  above 
Helsingborg,  two  days  after  the  new  submarine  campaign  began. 
They  were  all  making  north  from  the  same  Baltic  base,  evidently 
on  their  way  to  the  “war  zone.”  when  the  east  wind  blew  the 
loose  ice  together,  and  as  it  was  freezing  liard — “12  deg.  Celsius 
at  least  ’’ — soon  all  the  submarines  were  in  a  solid  pack.  They 
were  moving  with  only  their  periscopes  up.  Some  of  them  smelt 
danger  in  time  and  managed  to  rise.  These  got  wedged  in  with 
their  decks  showing.  Others  were  eaught  under  the  ice,  only 
their  periscojx's  showing.  Basmussen  continued  ;  — 

“  I  mvself  walked  across  the  ice  to  them,  and  my  mate  even  tried  to 
look  down  a  periscope.  Then  the  ice-slip — thnt  is,  loose  ice,  which  always 
drifts  under  the  pack — snapped  the  periscope  tubes.  The  submarines 
perished  miserably.  Some,  after  three  days’  imprisonment,  tried  to  get 
away  under  the  ice.  I  know  that  seven  were  smashed  in,  and  all  on  board 
drowned.”! 

The  explorer  added  that  he  had  told  Prince  ITarald  of  Denmark 
about  the  occurrence.  Whether  that  is  or  is  not  the  complete 
explanation  of  the  miscarriage  of  German  hopes  we  shall  probably 
not  know  until  after  the  war,  but,  at  any  rate,  some  detail  in  the 
enemy’s  carefully^  elaborated  preparations,  extending  over  a 
period  of  many  months,  went  wrong,  with  the  result  that  not 
only  were  German  hopes  not  realised,  but  they  were  shattered. 
Official  sjx)kesmen  have  since  been  busy  explaining  the  want  of 
success  and  sustaining  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  German  people, 
who  in  the  meantime  have  been  feeling  the  increased  pressure 
of  the  Allied  blockade,  reinforced  by  the  invaluable  assistance 
which  the  United  States  has  been  rendering  in  closing  the  enemy’s 

(1)  The  hull  of  a  submarine  is  very  vulnerable  to  any  heavy  pressure  such 
as  an  ice-pack  exerts. 
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side  doors  through  Scandinavia  and  Holland.*  The  Germans  have 
become  the  victims  of  another  series  of  miscalculations  and  in 
consequence  they  are  confronted  with  another  winter’s  campaign 
on  land,  and  what  is  perhaps  worse — at  least  for  the  sulunarine 
crews — another  winter’s  offensive  afloat  with  rough  seas,  leading 
the  desperate  peoples  of  the  Central  Empires  to  wonder  in  grow¬ 
ing  apprehension  how  long  their  seamen  can  stand  the  physical 
and  mental  strain  of  such  arduous  service. 

Piracy  has  not  succeeded,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  decisively  defeated  there  must  be  a  clearer 
realisation  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  Parliament, 
and  people  of  the  vital  character  of  the  issue.  Our  merchant 
navy  is  a  large  one,  but  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  Germans 
to  sink  all  our  ships  in  order  to  bring  about  such  a  condition  of 
weakness  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  continue  the  war. 
We  cannot  exist,  much  less  fight,  without  a  large  merchant  navy. 
There  must  be  no  miscalculations  on  this  side  of  the  North  Sea. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  first  that  the  Germans  had  presented 
a  sea  problem  to  which  no  immediate  solution  could  be  provided ; 
that  conviction  has  been  strengthened  since  American  sailors, 
not  wanting  in  resource  and  inventiveness,  gave  their  minds  to 
the  matter.  It  may  be  that  in  our  time  no  single  and  complete 
antidote  will  be  discovered.  As  to  that  no  definite  statement  is 
possible,  but,  at  any  rate,  we  must  prepare  for  the  depredations 
continuing  in  the  coming  months,  severely  economising  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  and  other  things  and  devoting  the  necessary 
labour  and  material  to  shipbuilding  and  engine-making.  The 
Navy  is  in  need  of  more  small  craft,  and  the  losses  of 
the  mercantile  marine  must  be  made  good.  In  neither 
direction  is  an  adequate  effort  being  made.  As  the  Admiralty 
have  announced,  insufficient  progress  is  being  made  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  minor  vessels  required  for  hunting  down  submarines; 
and,  as  the  Prime  Minister  has  admitted,  the  merchant  ships 
which  are  being  lost  are  being  replaced  only  in  part,  which 
means  that  the  margin  available  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
population,  apart  from  those  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  is  decreasing 
week  by  week.  In  other  words,  our  sea-power  is  shrinking.  That 
on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other,  the  energy  and  material  devoted 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  land  and  by  sea  is  about  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  to  one.  This  is  a  maritime  State,  and  the 
balance  must  be  readjusted  if  we  are  to  combat  the  submarine 
with  success,  maintaining  our  sea-power  in  adequate  strength. 

ARCHTB.4LD  HuRD- 

(1)  Proclamations  have  been  i?.sued  in  the  United  States  to  enable  these 
countries  to  be  severely  rationed. 
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A  Conversation  with  George  Moore. 

George  Moore,  speaking  from  the  depths  of  a  large,  soft,  red 
plush  chair  pulled  up  in  front  of  his  tire,  had  been  drawing  upon 
his  rich  store  of  artistic  ineinories  for  anecdotes,  and  allowing  his 
fancy  to  play  among  his  theories  concerning  music,  writing,  and 
brush  work. 

"The  genius  of  every  great  nation  e.xprcsses  itself  in  one  of 
the  arts,  and  we  come  to  think  of  the  chosen  art  as  belonging 
to  it  especially — a  sort  of  freehold,”  he  remarked.  “The  genius 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  went  into  the  jdastic  arts — for  Dante 
is  an  exception  ;  the  genius  of  Germany  is  manifest  in  her  music  ; 
while  that  of  England  finds  its  most  [perfect  expression  in 
poetry.” 

"Then  you  place  English  prose  far  below  English  poetry?” 
I  interrupted;  and  Mr.  Moore  answered:  “I  sup^xise  one  is 
obliged  to  concede  an  extra  bay  leaf  to  poetry,  but  I’m  not  sure 
that  English  nineteenth-century  prose  as  written  by  Landor 
and  Pater  is  inferior  to  any  English  poetry.  Of  course,  prose 
is  as  different  from  |X)etry  as  a  man  is  from  a  woman  ;  but  the 
qualities  that  we  find  in  Landor  seem  to  be  those  that  we  find 
in  Pater,  and  he  is,  for  the  present,  almost  as  unknown  as  are 
the  Himalayas,  but  some  day  some  explorer  will  scale  these 
summits,  and  then  |>eople  will  be  asking  each  other  :  ‘  MTiy  did 
we  ever  place  Shakespeare  above  Tjandor ;  what  is  Shakesi>eare 
that  Landor  is  not?  ’  ” 

"But  I  have  heard  you  fulminate  against  the  English  novel, 
so  I  gather  you  do  not  think  that  English  prose  has  flown  with 
an  equal  current  in  all  its  channels,”  I  said.  “Prose  narrative,” 
Mr.  Moore  replied,  “is  the  weakest  i>art  of  English  literature. 
The  narrative  in  the  eighteenth  century  (when  it  may  be  said  to 
have  begun)  was  always  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  the  prose  essay. 
The  writer  of  stories  was  not  expected  to  write  about  the  whole 
of  life  or  to  put  much  cerebration  into  his  work  ;  he  was  expected 
to  supply  entertainment  for  the  drawdng-room.  Fielding  wrote 
with  more  freedom  of  expression  than  appears  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  novels,  but  he  did  not  write  out  of  any  depth  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  His  object  was  the  same  as  Miss  Braddon’s  :  to  amuse 
the  drawing-room.  That  he  wrote  more  coarsely  was  an  acci¬ 
dent;  he  was  born  in  the  eighteenth  century,  she  was  horn  in 
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the  nineteenth.  Each  wrote  according  to  the  literary  fashion  of 
the  time ;  fashion  and  taste  changed  in  some  uniraiwrtant  details 
but  the  English  novel  remains  as  it  was  in  the  beginning— a 
drawing-room  entertainment  addressed  chiefly  to  ladies.  Men 
are  not  expected  to  put  their  best  thoughts  into  novels,  but  into 
poetry  and  into  essays,  and,  as  man  is  a  creature  of  habit,  the 
novel  remains — well,  as  I  have  said,  the  weakest  part  of  English 
literature.  The  ambition  of  the  English  story-teller  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  to  amuse  the  drawing-room,  and  1  do  not 
think  the  ambition  of  any  story-teller  since  has  been  different. 
But  the  literary  ambitions  of  Landor,  De  Quincey,  Carlvle,  and 
Buskin  were  nobler  ambitions.  This  cannot  be  denied.  Pater’s 
ambition  was  also  a  nobler  ambition,  and  Stevenson’s  in  the 
beginning.  No  more  beautiful  books  exist  than  Stevenson’s 
before  he  turned  to  fiction.” 

“You  think,  then,  that  Stevenson  fell  involuntarily  into  the 
fatal  conventions  of  the  English  novel?” 

“Yes,  I  supixise  he  did,”  iMr.  Moore  answered.  “Stevenson 
was  an  accomplished  man  of  letters  and  a  poet,  but  without  talent 
for  tale-telling.  The  moment  the  tale  appears,  the  real  Steven¬ 
son  vanishes.  The  English  genius  never  found  expression  in  the 
tale  as  in  the  drama,  the  poem,  and  the  essay.  Sterne  wrote  the 
most  beautiful  English  prose,  but  he  wrote  very  little.  Balzac 
and  TurgenielT,  however  different  they  may  have  been,  had  in 
common  the  gift  of  the  tale,  but  T  cannot  think  of  any  English 
writer  whose  gift  was  ])rose  narrative.  It  is  difficult,  hovever, 
to  say  whether  the  absence  of  the  gift  of  tale-telling  in  the 
English  WTiter  may  be  attributed  to  something  in  the  English 
character,  or  if  bitter  circumstance  tore  the  gift  away  from  the 
genius  of  England.  My  first  story,  A  Modern  Lover,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  three  volumes  at  thirty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.  That 
was  the  only  form  in  which  the  English  story  was  issued  to  the 
public,  and  the  form  as  well  as  the  price  allowed  the  libraries  to 
dictate  what  might  and  what  might  not  be  written.  That  very 
innocent  little  book  was  refused  by  the  libraries — Smith  took 
twenty-five,  Mudie  took  fifty  copies;  the  book  was  a  commercial 
failure,  and  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  look  to  the  Irish  peasant 
for  support  rather  than  to  literature,  I  should  have  had  to  write 
conventional  novels ;  but  having  the  Irish  peasant  under  my  feet. 
I  determined  to  break  with  the  library,  A  Mummer's  Wife  was 
issued  at  six  shillings,  and  a  few'  years  afterw'ards  there  were 
tombstones  over  the  three-volume  novels.  But  the  popularity  of 
i  the  six-shilling  novel  did  not  set  English  narrative  free ;  at  most 

i  it  struck  off  a  fetter  or  two.  Another  enemy  rose  up,  the  con- 

i  comitant  of  the  library — the  Vigilance  Society. 

[ 
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“As  I  said  just  now,  the  genius  of  every  great  nation  goes  into 
a  single  art.  Well,  it  might  be  as  true  to  say  that  the  folly  of 
everj'  gi’eat  nation  is  expressed  in  some  one  absurd  belief  to  which, 
in  spite  of  all  reason,  it  obstinately  clings.  It  would  puzzle  me 
to  define  the  folly  most  characteristic  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Eussia, 
but  not  of  Germany,  and  1  have  no  difficulty  in  defining  the 
special  folly  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race— it  is  the  belief  that  morality 
is  dependent  uixjn  literature.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
in  the  whole  history  of  mankind  a  more  absurd  dogma ;  we  can 
only  compare  it  to  the  belief  of  the  old  woman  that  if  she  spat 
into  the  sea  she  would  bring  about  an  inundation.  Certain 
disasters  belong  to  certain  centuries.  The  plagues  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  unknown  to-day,  and  this  strange  belief  that  the  moral 
conduct  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  last  novel  printed  was  not 
known  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  Elizabethan  limes.  The  Eliza¬ 
bethans  contrived  to  get  on  very  well  without  it.  The  race  did 
not  begin  to  decline  with  Chaucer ;  Shakespeare  did  not  destroy 
the  race  by  his  Venus  and  Adoytis,  and  the  thousand  coarse 
passages  to  be  found  in  his  plays.  England  did  not  begin  to 
suspect  the  iwwer  that  literature  possessed  of  breaking  up  family 
ties  until  the  dour  religion  of  the  Puritans  corrupted  her  mind, 
and  the  germs  of  the  disease,  of  course,  crossed  to  America  in 
the  Maijfloicer.  Here  at  home,  after  Puritanism  seemed  dead, 
the  germ  lingered  in  some  remote  corner  and  retained  its 
malignancy.  It  infected  Jeremy  Collier,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet 
ix)intiug  out  the  shocking  effects  that  would  result  if  writers 
continued  to  produce  comedies  in  which  the  husband  was  laughed 
at.  Congreve  answered  Jeremy  Collier  somewhat  ineffectually 
that  if  vice  was  laughed  at  in  the  play,  virtue  was  exalted  in  the 
concluding  lines.  Jeremy  Collier’s  protests  faded  out  of  the 
imblic  mind;  it  was  not  ripe  for  this  extraordinary  belief,  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  old  lady,  and  literature  pursued  its  course. 
Ihchardson,  Smollett,  and  Sterne  wrote  as  they  pleased,  and  so 
did  Byron.  But  the  lurking  epidemic  broke  out  of  holes  and 
corners  and  raged  violently  in  the  nineteenth  century,  striking 
down  nearly  the  whole  population  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Acts  were  brought  in  by  Lord  Cam{>bell  forbidding  the  sale  of 
obscene  literature  under  severe  penalties;  his  intention  was  not 
to  proceed  iigainst  literature,  but  against  pornography,  but  these 
Acts  have  been  misapplied  because  of  this  obsession  that  morality 
depends  on  literature,  and  directed  against  literature — if  not 
against  great  literature,  at  all  events  against  literature.  Zola  s 
novels  are  not  great  literature,  but  they  are  not  pornography ;  and 
Henry  Vizetelly,  a  man  of  letters,  the  author  of  several  valuable 
historical  works,  and  the  publisher  of  Zola’s  novels  in  England, 
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was  put  in  prison.  He  was  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  he 
died  of  the  effects  of  prison  life,  and  two  years  afterwards  Zola 
came  to  London  and  was  acclaimed  as  a  literary  hero.  I  suppose 
nobody  will  defend  such  conduct  as  this.  The  best  members  of 
the  Vigilance  Society  of  that  time  felt  sorely  about  it,  for  it  placed 
them  very  much  in  the  light  of  murderers ;  this  I  heard  from  the 
late  William  T.  Stead,  who  began  to  feel  at  the  end  of  his  life 
very  badly  indeed  regarding  these  prosecutions,  and  I  have  it 
from  himself  that  when  excited  by  its  successes  the  Vigilance 
Society  wished  to  proceed  against  Madame  Bovary,  Mr.  Stead 
wrote  and  said  that  if  that  prosecution  was  not  dropped  instantly 
he  would  resign  from  the  Society.  Mr.  Stead  pointed  out  that 
this  novel  was  literature,  and  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Society  to  proceed  against  established  reputations.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Stead  was  wrong  in  taking  up  this  attitude, 
and  placed  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged  in  a  false  jwsition; 
for  if  licentious  (I  use  the  word  in  its  literal  sense)  stories  debase 
the  moral  currency,  they  must  be  suppressed.  It  matters  not 
when  they  were  written  nor  how  well  they  are  written ;  if  they 
be  written  by  Shakespeare  they  must  be  suppressed  if  harmful 
to  the  health  of  the  nation,  because  life  is  more  imiwrtant  than 
literature.” 

‘‘That  sounds  unanswerable,”  1  said;  to  which  Mr.  Moore 
rejoined,  ‘‘Do  you  think  so?  Do  you  not  see  that  it  proves  people 
who  suppress  the  latest  novel  but  do  not  proceed  against  the 
publishers  of  Shakespeare  to  be  hyixicrites,  since  Shakespeare 
contains  passages  coarser  than  any  written  by  a  modern?” 

‘‘Tliese  vigilance  societies  are  more  jxiwerful  and  active  than 
in  Mr.  Stead’s  day,  both  here  and  in  America,”  I  suggested,  “and 
no  literary  man  of  standing  has  ventured  to  attack  them.  Sup- 
ix)se  you  develop  your  views  and  let  me  give  them  to  the  public.” 

After  brooding  a  moment  Mr.  iNloore  straightened  up  in  his  chair, 
fire  shot  from  his  eyes,  the  muser  was  transformed  into  the  fighter, 
and  he  snapped  :  ‘‘The  Germans  are  filling  the  world  with  din 
about  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  %ve  are  clamouring  for  the 
freedom  of  small  nations  and  the  rights  of  oppressed  nationalities, 
and  is  it  not  worth  while  to  strike  a  blow,  however  hopeless  the 
cause,  for  the  freedom  of  the  mind?  English  prose  narrative  lies 
prostrate  before  a  contemptible  foe.”  The  new  St.  George  couched 
his  lance  and  rode  dowm  u^xm  the  dragon  without  loss  of  time. 

‘‘Let  it  be  first  understood,”  he  said,  “that  my  plea  is  not 
for  licentiousness  in  literature,  but  for  liberalism  in  literature; 
and  if  there  be  a  limit  to  licentiousness,  there  must  also  be  a 
limit  to  intolerance.  No  Frenchman,  no  German,  no  Eussian, 
no  Italian,  and  no  Chinaman  considers  that  unless  Literature  be 
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hamstrung,  every  man’s  wife  will  run  away  with  every  other 
wife’s  husband  ;  and  if  the  i\nglo-Saxon  race  be  right  about  this, 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  wrong. 

“These  societies  are  composed  of  three  sorts  of  people  :  foolish 
dupes  w'ho  think  to  attain  the  salvation  of  the  world  by  providing 
money  to  prosecute  the  latest  novel ;  persons  who  are  inspired  by 
the  desire  to  persecute ;  blackmailers  who  start  these  societies 
and  live  u^wn  the  folly  of  their  neighbours,  together  with  their 
secretaries  and  clerks,  w'hose  jobs  depend  u[X)n  keeping  up  the 
campaign  against  publishers  and  authors  so  that  the  dupes  will 
keep  on  sending  in  subscriptions.  \\'riters  and  publishers  have 
hitherto  suffered  silently,  with  the  humility  of  Christian  martyrs, 
but  it  is  time  somebody  told  the  truth  about  these  people  and 
their  propaganda.” 

“Hold  on  a  bit,”  1  protested.  “Some  of  the  crusaders  are  the 
best  of  people,  who  act  from  the  highest  motives,  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  doing  their  religious  and  moral  duty  in  pro¬ 
secuting  books.” 

“‘Keligious  and  moral  duty’ — ‘highest  motives’ — ‘all  God¬ 
fearing  j^)ersons  agree  ’ — ‘  no  right-thinking  man  denies  ’ — how- 
many  tortures,  floggings,  burnings  have  not  been  ordered  by  men 
who  mouthed  these  phrases?”  snorted  Mr,  Moore.  “Perhaps 
most  are  sincere  in  this,  as  the  old  Inquisitors  were  sincere,  that 
while  they  are  lacking  in  love  for  material  or  moral  beauty,  or 
charity,  or  goodness,  they  jxjssess  what  is  at  best  a  negative  form 
of  virtue,  a  certain  hatred  of  evil.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  the  world  ;  there  are  many  good  books,  and  it  is  better  to  love 
what  is  good  in  b<.x)ks  than  to  hate  what  is  evil  in  them.  Jesus 
said,  ‘  It  is  better  to  love  goodness  than  to  hate  evil.’  ” 

Mr.  Moore  had  begun  this  text  with  the  confident  assurance 
of  a  man  who  is  scoring  a  decided  ix)int,  but  while  he  uttered 
the  last  three  or  four  w-ords  his  voice  dropped  to  an  inconclusive 
and  dissatisfied  murmur,  and  this  led  me  to  ask,  “Where  does 
that  passage  occur?  ”  Mr.  Moore  was  crestfallen  as  he  answ-ered, 
“You  mustn't  quote  that ;  it  is  from  The  Brook  Kerith.  I  had 
forgotten.”  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he  brightened  up. 
“After  all,  Jesus  must  have  said  it  many  times;  He  could  not 
have  avoided  saying  it ;  it  is  one  of  those  thousands  of  sayings 
which  had  been  forgotten  and  lost  when  the  Gospels  came  to  be 

compiled.  Those  Disciples  were  stupid  men.  ...  If  I - But 

we  mustn’t  digress  in  this  w-ay.” 

Thoroughly  aroused,  Mr.  Moore  had  been  striding  up  and  dow-n 
the  room,  but  now  he  sat  down  and  said  in  a  calmer  tone,  “After 
all,  w-e  must  not  be  too  hard  on  them.  I  know  well  that  very 
many  crusaders  are  upborne  by  a  conviction  that  they  are  safe- 
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guarding  society,  and  1  do  not  desire  to  overstate  my  case.  But  the 
evil  whicli  they  do  cannot  well  be  overstated.  English  literature 
is  living  in  a  reign  of  terror  under  which  publishers  and  writers 
go  about  in  fear  for  then-  reputations,  their  livelihood,  and  even 
their  liberties.  Only  the  other  day  an  American  publisher  whose 
qualms  and  fears  recently  prevented  him  from  printing  a  book  of 
my  own  wrote  me  complaining  of  the  activity  of  the  New  York 
Vigilance  Society,  and  I  answered  him  that  publishers  should 
combine,  and  if  they  were  resolute  they  could  very  easily  obtain 
verdicts  in  their  favour ;  but  each  time  an  individual  publisher 
yields  he  stores  up  more  trouble  for  himself  and  others,  the 
societies  get  more  subscriptions ;  for  each  book  suppressed  two 
others  are  attacked.  These  societies  prosecute  anybody  who  pub¬ 
lishes  a  book  containing  anything  that  can  be  made  to  seem 
unrespectable  before  men  whose  vocation  is  not  literature — a  jury 
of  greengrocers  and  plumbers.  They  must  believe  that  the  use 
of  words  in  any  way  broad,  any  licence  of  language  or  ideas,  any 
plain  speaking  regarding  the  facts  of  life,  are  injurious  to  the 
moral  health  of  the  community.  If  this  is  true,  I  agree  with  the 
societies,  the  book  must  be  suppressed ;  but  now  we  come  back 
to  the  point  I  made  when  you  suggested  writing  this  conversa¬ 
tion,  that  Shakespeare  too  must  be  suppressed  if  licence  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  race,  for  life  is  more  imi)ortant  than  literature.” 

“In  every  court  reformers  who  prosecute  books  present  the 
same  arguments,”  I  said,  “and  they  are  familiar  to  everyone. 
Can  you  suggest  how  a  book  should  be  defended  in  order  to  show 
the  jury  the  fallacy  of  the  belief  that  morality  depends  upon 
literature,  and  at  the  same  time  exix)se  the  incousistency  of  the 
crusaders  in  not  attacking  classics  as  well  as  new  novels?” 

The  suggestion  startled  I\Ir.  Yloore,  who  exclaimed,  “I’m  not 
a  lawyer !  ”  But  after  chewing  his  cigar  a  few  moments  he  said, 
“Well,  I  always  had  a  taste  for  the  law,  and  were  I  not  the  only 
Irishman  who  cannot  make  a  speech,  I  might  have  been  a  lawyer. 
I  think  I  understand  how  such  a  case  should  be  conducted.-”  He 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  a  few  times,  and  then  began, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire  and  addressing  a  dozen  Impres¬ 
sionist  ix)rtraits  on  the  opjxjsite  wall  : 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  certain  passages  have  been  read  to  you 
from  a  book  which  the  prosecution  declares  to  be  an  immoral 
work,  and  if  the  charge  can  be  established  to  your  satisfaction 
the  judge  will  be  obliged  to  order  the  destruction  of  the  book  and 
to  punish  the  publisher.  The  contention  of  the  prosecution  is  that 
man’s  moral  nature  and  conduct  are  not  only  swayed,  but  may 
be  undone  if  certain  societies  do  not  keep  strict  watch  over  the 
latest  publication,  though  it  might  seem  more  natural  to  believe 
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that  man’s  moral  nature  and  conduct  have  come  down  to  us 
generation  after  generation  from  the  centuries  unaffected  by 
passing  prejudices  and  conventions,  as  are  the  commotions  in  the 
air,  the  tides  of  the  sea,  and  the  seismic  distm  bailees  under  the 
crust  of  the  earth. 

“My  first  point  is  that  the  Acts  under  which  this  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  were  not  intended  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  to  apply  to 
literature,  but  to  jwrnographic  publications  that  are  quite  distinct 
from  literature.  It  is  not  true,  as  the  prosecution  implied,  that 
pornography  and  literature  overlap  and  that  the  frontiers  are 
indistinct.  On  the  contrary,  the  frontiers  are  extremely  well 
defined,  so  much  so  that  even  if  all  literature  was  searched 
through  and  through  it  W’ould  be  difficult  to  find  a  book  that  a 
man  of  letters  could  not  instantly  place  in  one  category  or  in  the 
other.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  real  literature  is  concerned  with 
description  of  life  and  thoughts  about  life  rather  than  with  acts. 
The  very  opixisite  is  true  in  the  case  of  pornographic  books.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  in  real  literature  a  good  deal  of  licence  is 
asked  for  by  the  author.  He  must  write  about  the  whole  of  life 
and  not  about  part  of  life,  and  he  must  write  truth  and  not  lies. 

I  think  everybody  will  agree  to  concede  this  [Hjint  to  me,  but  with 
it  goes  the  corollary  that  a  book  is  not  to  be  condemned  because 
it  contains  a  coarse  passage.  If  this  be  denied,  all  literature 
would  have  to  be  prosecuted.  I  also  contend  that  a  book  cannot 
be  judged  by  a  carefully  selected  passage.  It  would  be  inqxjssible 
to  judge  of  the  literary  value  of  a  book  by  a  few  passages ;  how, 
then,  can  you  judge  of  the  morality  of  the  book  by  a  few  passages? 

I  shall  have  to  maintain,  in  the  interests  of  the  case  I  am  defend¬ 
ing,  that  a  book  cannot  be  judged  by  certain  passages,  and  avail¬ 
ing  myself  of  the  ruling  of  a  great  number  of  learned  expositors, 
who  have  always  held  that  if  portions  be  read  from  a  letter  the 
opposing  counsel  is  entitled  to  have  the  whole  letter  read  to  the 
Court,  I  shall  read  to  you  this  book  in  its  entirety,  and  afterwards 
I  shall  meet  the  charge  that  these  isolated  passages  upon  which 
this  prosecution  is  based  are  impermissibly  broad  by  reading  you 
extracts  from  books  which  are,  by  common  consent,  among  the 
classics  of  our  language. 

“I’m  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  keep  you  from  your  homes 
while  my  assistants  and  myself  read  to  you  representative  selec¬ 
tions  from  all  periods  of  English  literature,  but  this  case  is  of  the 
utmost  im^xirtance,  of  far  more  importance  than  any  trial  for 
murder,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  moral  and  intellectual  vigour 
of  our  race.  The  case  w'hich  you  are  asked  to  try  has  never  been 
tried  before.  In  the  case  of  Vizetelly  every  effort  was  made  on 
both  occasions,  and  was  made  successfully,  to  induce  him  to  plead 
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guilty.  He  \vas  told  that  the  jury  selected  were  small  tradesmen 
who  could  not  understand  literary  questions  and  would  surely 
convict  him.  But  I'm  not  of  the  opinion  that  small  tradesmen 
cannot  try  a  case  of  this  kind  if  one  condition  be  complied  with  : 
that  the  case  be  laid  before  the  jury  in  its  entirety.  We  cannot 
get  any  kind  of  fair  verdicts  if  shreds  of  cases  are  laid  before 
juries,  and  that  is  what  the  jH’osecution  proiHJses  to  do— to  judge 
the  book  by  extracts.  My  intention  is  to  get  the  whole  of  the 
case  before  the  Court,  and  1  can  only  do  this  by  reading  the  book 
to  you  from  cover  to  cover,  and  reading  to  you  passages  from 
authors  of  established  reputations,  authors  which  whom  every¬ 
body  is  sup|)osed  to  be  acquainted.  If  your  finding  be  that  my 
client  has  exceeded  the  licence  that  has  been  tacitly  granted  by 
common  consent  to  linglish  literature,  you  will  l)e  houiul  to  con¬ 
demn  his  book  to  be  destroyed  and  himself  to  be  punished  for 
having  issued  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  find  tliat  he  has  not 
written  with  more  licence  than  the  authors  of  the  BibU-  or  Sbake- 
s|>eare  and  the  other  Elizabethan  [M)ets  and  dramatists,  the 
Bestoration  dramatists,  Sterne.  Fielding,  Smollett,  Ihchard- 
son,  Byron,  Shelley,  Swinburne — the  list  t)f  names  1  have 
pronounced  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  1  merely  state  those  that 
rose  up  in  my  mind  at  the  moment  of  speaking — you  will  be 
obliged  to  aciiuit  him.  It  cannot  be  maintaiiied  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  book  I  am  defending  that  exceeds  the  freedom 
of  sj)eech  of  certain  passages  which  I  shall  read  from  Shakes))eare 
and  from  other  great  writers.  After  reading  each  passage  1  shall 
challenge  my  learned  friend  to  deny  that  it  is  coarser  than  those 
of  which  he  com[)lains,  and  if  he  cannot  do  so  it  seems  to  me  you 
must  acquit  my  client  of  the  charge  of  i)ublishing  a  book  that 
will  damage  the  moral  currency,  one  that  is  harmful  to  the  health 
of  the  race,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  your  opinion  that  everybody  has 
written  immoral  books  who  has  availed  himself  of  a  licence  of 
speech  that  would  not  be  permitted  in  the  ix)lite  society  of — shall 
we  say? — Puddlcton-on-Slink.  If  this  be  your  opinion,  then, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  honest  men,  you  will  have  to  bring  in 
a  rider  advising  the  Society  'that  is  prosecuting  this  book  to 
prosecute  also  the  jxiblishers  of  the  Bible  and  Shakes]>eare.  Tf 
the  book  before  you  goes,  all  that  T  shall  read  to  you  must  go 
too.  You  see  the  dilemma  in  which  this  prosecution  has  placed 
yon.  A  verdict  against  my  client  involves  a  condemnation  of  the 
Bible  itself. 

“And  here  is  another  jx)int  which,  perhaps,  has  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  members  of  the  Vigilance  Society  :  that  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  all  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  founded  by  the 
State  or  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  The  Bible  can  be  obtained  in  these 
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libraries ;  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers  are  on  the  shelves  in 
their  original  texts  and  some  in  translations,  and  can  be  had  for 
the  asking.  Chaucer,  Suetonius,  Kabelais,  and  Shakespeare  un¬ 
expurgated — think  of  it,  unexpurgated ! — and  the  Elizabethan 
j)oets  and  dramatists  !  What  dangerous  places  are  our  libraries — 
what  horrible  snares  Mr.  Carnegie  has  set  for  the  feet  of  our 
children  I  Plato  and  Horace  must  go,  although  we  compel  our 
children  to  read  them  in  our  schools.  All  ancient  authors  contain 
jtassages  coarser  than  those  complained  of  in  this  book ;  and  if 
mv  client’s  book  be  condemned,  you  are  all  accessories  after  the 
I  fact,  for  you  pay  taxes  for  the  purchase  of  Calderon,  Voltaire, 
Catullus,  and,  in  our  own  time,  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Gautier, 
Hugo,  Zola — the  works  of  all  of  these  have  been  purchased  with 
I  your  money.  Gut  of  your  iK)ckets  came  translations  of  Don 
-  (Quixote  which  contain  many  coarse  passages.  You  shall  hear 
the  scene  in  the  inn,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ;  you  shall  hear  it,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  say  then  if  my  client  has  written  anything 
exceeding  it  :  the  horrible  servant  girl  goes  to  meet  the  trader 
(at  the  moment  I  have  forgotten  what  trade  he  practised),  but 
you  shall  hear  the  passage.  iNlany  are  the  passages  in  Goethe 
and  in  Heine  that  exceed  the  licence  of  which  my  client  has 
availed  himself  in  writing  this  l)ook.  You  shall  hear  some 
stories  from  Boccaccio,  and,  if  you  do  not  weary,  some  from 
f  Brantome.  A  j)assage  or  two  from  Plato  may  throw  some  light 
upon  this  matter.  An  ode  or  two  from  Horace.  But  we  will  not 
I  anticipate.  \ow,  gentlemen,  listen  to  some  passages  from 
I  Chronicles.  .  .  .” 

I  “Objection!”  I  interrupted.  ‘‘As  attorney  for  the  prosecution 
[  — C)r,  as  you  would  say,  devil’s  advocate — I  object  to  the  dragging 

in  of  other  books  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant.  We  are  not  dis- 
1  cussing  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare  or  Don  Quixote,  but  the  book 

I  in  the  dock,  and  you  must  conduct  this  case  according  to  the  rules 

j  of  evidence.” 

j  The  great  black  tom-cat  of  the  Ebury  Street  household  had 
[  entered  during  Mr.  Moore’s  addre.ss,  and  was  now  sitting  in  an 
armchair,  gravely,  and  1  thought  with  some  astonishment,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  forensic  effort  of  his  master.  ‘‘My  Lord,”  said  Mr. 
Moore,  turning  from  me  to  the  cat,  ‘‘there  is  no  accepted  standard 
■  as  to  what  should  be  printed  or  published ;  no  two  men  think 
alike  on  this  subject,  and  no  man  thinks  the  same  for  any  two 
(lays  together.  It  is  im{X)ssible,  therefore,  to  try  these  cases  as 
j  you  would  judge  a  case  of  theft.  A  man  takes  a  pocket-handker- 
1  chief  that  doesn’t  belong  to  him,  and  everybody  is  agreed  that  he 
shall  be  punished,  but  nobody  can  know  what  shall  be  printed 
or  what  shall  not  be  printed  unless  a  standard  measure  can  be 
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found.  Hitherto  the  laws  under  which  this  case  is  being  tried 
have  been  applied  capriciously  and  without  regard  to  any  standard 
but  there  is  a  standard  by  which  they  ought  to  be  applied ,  and  the 
standard  is  English  literature.  It  is  a  standard  based  upon  the 
practice  of  dozens  of  generations,  and  shall  these  twelve  men  judge 
my  client  without  a  knowledge  of  the  standard?  Trials  at  law 
can  only  be  judged  by  precedent,  and  every  book  that  by  common 
consent  has  passed  into  English  literature  has  gone  to  make  up 
the  standard  of  what  is  ix?rmissible  and  is  a  precedent  in  this 
case.  If,  for  instance,  a  really  indecent  book  were  prosecuted 
and  the  jury  should  acquit  the  defendant  (the  jury  might  be  com- 
ix)sed  of  men  without  regard  for  public  morality),  the  book  might 
be  sold  on  a  barrow  in  the  streets  next  day — a  shocking  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice  w’hich  could  not  be  allowed.  If  a  book  exceeds 
the  licence  that  has  come  down  to  us,  it  must  be  stopi^ed,  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  must  be  set  aside,  the  higher  courts  would  have 
to  intervene,  and  the  plea  would  be  that  books  of  this  kind  can 
only  be  judged  uix)n  precedent.  Now,  my  lord,  I  submit  that 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  and  that  you 
must  permit  this  book  to  be  judged  ujon  precedent.” 

The  cat  blinked  its  green  eyes,  and  I  agreed  that  my  objection 
had  been  overruled.  “But,  my  Lord,”  I  said,  “even  if  this  book 
does  not  exceed  in  licence  books  written  in  the  past,  because  a 
crime  wms  committed  in  the  past  with  impunity  it  does  not  follow 
the  crime  should  be  allowed  to-day.  We  are  dealing  not  with  the 
past,  but  with  the  present.” 

Mr.  Moore  seized  the  opening.  “That  is  what  the  judge  in  the 
Vizetelly  case  said,”  he  cried ;  “but  there  is  no  past  in  literature 
— it  is  all  present.  These  books  are  being  published  now,  people 
are  reading  them  now ;  their  publishers  can  be  attacked  if  their 
authors  have  been  dead  for  millenniums.” 

“Your  cross-examination  of  the  Society’s  secretary  would  be 
amusing,”  I  suggested.  “Of  course — thank  you — thank  you,”  said 
Mr.  Moore.  “It  would  be  delightful.  On  direct  examination  he 
would  have  expressed  his  horror  at  the  passages  complained  of, 
and  when  I  took  him  in  hand  I  should  first  have  him  explain 
why  he  disapproved  of  them,  lead  him  to  exaggerate  their  im¬ 
portance,  and  persuade  him  to  admit  that  he  had  never  seen 
their  like  before.  Then  I  would  ask  him  if  he  had  read  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  Plato  ;  he  would  say  he  had,  and  I  would 
compel  him  to  listen  to  passages  from  Deuteronomy,  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  and  The  Symposium.  ‘  Do  not  the  passages 
I  have  read  exceed  in  licence  any  in  the  prosecuted  book?  Dont 
try  to  wriggle  ;  answer  yes  or  no.’  ” 

I  saw  that  I  was  now  cast  for  the  role  of  the  secretary,  and 
murmured  obediently,  “They  do.” 
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"Why,  then,  do  you  not  prosecute  the  publishers  of  these 
books?  ” 

“They  are  great  literature;  their  authors  wrote  better  than 
vour  client  and  according  to  the  taste  of  their  time,”  was  the  only 
answer  I  could  find. 

"We  are  not  here  to  discuss  esthetics,  we  are  here  to  discuss 
morals,  and  1  ask  you  whether  you  agree  that  if  a  book  be  harmful 
it  must  be  stopjied,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  written?  If  such 
passages  are  harmful  at  all,  will  they  not  do  more  harm  when 
they  are  well  written  than  when  they  are  badly  written?  Will  a 
passage  written  a  thousand  years  ago  and  read  to-day  do  less 
harm  than  an  equally  coarse  passage  written  yesterday  and  read 
to-day?  ” 

Mr.  Moore  turned  triumidiantly  to  the  cat  (which  had  gone  to 
sleep)  without  waiting  his  victim’s  enforced  affirmative.  ‘‘My 
Lord,”  he  said,  ‘‘the.se  admissions  entail  a  change  in  the  pleading. 
The  pleading  will  have  to  be  altered  that  on  aesthetic  grounds  my 
client’s  book  must  be  condemned,  for  there  is  no  law  whereby  a 
book  may  be  burnt  and  its  publisher  punished  because  a  book  is 
not  sufficiently  well  written.  It  might  be  well  if  such  a  law  were 
in  existence,  but  I  submit  that  no  such  law  is  in  existence.” 

"I  think  the  judge  would  here  take  the  case  from  the  jury  and 
throw  it  out  of  court,”  I  said.  ‘‘But  if  the  Society  won  and  sup¬ 
pressed  the  book  in  question,  I  am  sure  your  cross-examination 
would  prey  upon  the  conscience  of  the  secretary  and  lead  to 
attacks  upon  the  publishers  of  classics.” 

‘‘Let  us  see  where  logic  wdll  lead  the  crusaders  if  they  be 
sincere,"  said  Mr.  Moore.  ‘‘We  will  suppose  them  to  be  prompted 
by  the  conviction  that  all  literature  containing  passages  such  as 
abound  in  the  classical  writers  should  be  condemned,  and  that 
after  becoming  conscientious  objectors  against  the  payment  of 
taxes  to  support  libraries  where  people  can  read  Boccaccio,  they 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  juries  w’ho  agreed  with  them 
and  condemned  all  the  writers  that  the  world  has  hitherto  been 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  with  reverence,  and  at  length  had  finished 
literature  off,  leaving  only  Miss  Austen  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
even  then  the  task  of  the  reformers  would  not  be  completed.  They 
will  then  have  to  proceed  against  all  the  new’spapers  that  publish 
stories  of  the  unhappy  marriages  the  Divorce  Court  dissolves.  We 
must  go  and  buy  a  book,  or  borrow  it  from  a  library,  but  the  news¬ 
paper  pursues  us  and  we  cannot  escape  it.  I  shall  be  accused  of 
being  too  prudish  in  these  matters,  but  I  have  been  shocked  by 
newspapers,  never  by  a  book.  The  suppression  of  the  newspapers 
would  not  complete  the  task  of  our  crusaders.  They  must  proceed 
against  public  art  galleries,  break  up  nude  statues  and  burn  pic¬ 
tures,  since  they  presumably  think  that  to  see  the  Hermes  of 
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Praxiteles  will  make  a  woman  leave  her  s^XFUse  or  a  young  girl  li 
elope  with  her  chauffeur,  to  gaze  upon  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos  L 
will  induce  infidelity  in  a  husband ;  and  if  this  be  challenged,  I 

nobody  can  possibly  deny  that  some  of  the  greatest  of  all  paintings  I 

that  hang  unmolested  in  galleries  to  which  admission  is  un-  H 
restricted  depict  mythological  subjects — the  Jupiter  and  Antiope  ■ 
of  Correggio  in  the  Louvre,  for  example — which  could  not  be  r 
described  in  English  literature  with  the  same  fidelity  without  i 
drawing  down  uiwn  the  author  immediate  prosecution.  Yet  surely  | 
to  describe  an  action  in  words  is  one  degree  further  removed  from  I 
Nature  than  to  portray  it,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  plain  \ 
to  a  jury  that  illicit  emotions  may  be  stirred  up  by  a  written  1 
description  of  a  statue  and  of  a  picture,  whereas  the  picture  and  i 
the  statue  do  not  awaken  any  such  thoughts  in  the  beholder. 

But  after  the  closing  of  our  public  galleries  of  paintings  and  | 

sculpture  much  work  still  remains  for  our  reformers  to  accom-  1 
plish ;  they  must  go  into  the  theatre,  and  every  skirt  must  ■ 
descend  to  the  ankle  of  its  wearer :  and  then  they  must  go  into 
society — disguised  as  waiters,  perhaps,  but  they  will  have  to  get 
there — so  that  they  may  furnish  accounts  of  the  dresses  that  are 
worn,  of  the  talk  that  they  overhear,  of  the  glances  that  are 
exchanged,  of  the  meats  that  are  eaten  and  the  drinks  that  are 
drunk.  For  we  do  not  go  into  society  for  the  pleasure  of  con¬ 
versation,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  sex,  direct  or  indirect.  And  in 
society  ladies  wear  their  dresses  cut  low,  and  it  would  be  very 
difticnlt  when  these  are  brought  into  court  to  convince  a  jury  that 
the  ladies  who  ordered  them  were  not  influenced  by  a  desire  to 
attract  the  opix)site  sex  :  and  surely  no  book  can  excite  such  warm 
emotions  as  a  lady  whose  dresses  are  cut  very  low.  People  don’t 
sit  in  draughts  and  catch  colds  for  nothing — they  must  all  be 
clothed  to  their  ears.  But,  whether  dressed  or  undres.'^ed,  a 
woman’s  eyes  as  she  looks  across  the  table  at  one  make  a  more 
insidious  appeal  than  a  library  full  of  books,  so  glances  must  be 
controlled ;  drink  and  meat  inflame  the  jFassions,  they  will  have 
to  be  curtailed.  And  when  all  these  things  are  done,  there  still 
remains  a  danger,  which  I  fear  the  crusaders,  however  vigilant, 
will  find  imixrssible  to  remove — 1  refer  to  the  spring  days.” 

“Y^ou  have  mentioned  that  our  public  libraries  contain  all 
modern  and  classical  writers,  and  yet  remain  unmolested  by  the 
crusaders,”  I  observed.  “I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  these  1 
books  in  their  original  languages  are  invariably  displayed  openly 
on  the  shelves,  together,  jverhaps,  with  bowdlerised  English  trans¬ 
lations,  while  complete  English  renderings  are  kept  in  locked  cases 
and  doled  out  at  the  discretion  of  the  librarian  to  persons  thought 
qualified  to  read  them.  If  books  ought  not  to  be  read  in  English. 
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ought  they  to  be  read  by  persons  of  su[)erior  education,  when,  as 
Gibbon  remarked  in  juefacing  a  Greek  footnote  on  the  behaviour 
of  the  Empiess  Theodora,  they  are  ‘  veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
learned  language  ’  ?  ” 

“What  hyix)crites  we  Anglo-Saxons  are!”  Mr.  Moore  cried. 
“The  argument  put  forward  by  our  crusaders  is  that  licentious 
literature  inflames  the  passions.  If  that  be  so,  why  should  these 
hooks  be  lent  to  educated  [K^iple  and  not  to  the  uneducated?  Are 
we  to  assume,  then,  that  education  does  away  with  the  passions? 

1  have  always  understood  that  it  increasi  s  them.  Sai)pho  did  not 
lack  education,  nor  did  George  Sand.  'Fhe  question  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  is  beset  with  prejudices,  conventions,  subterfuges,  and 
obtiisities.  You  spoke  just  now  of  bowdlerised  versions,  but 
howdlt'rised  versions  aro  inacceptable,  and  will  always  remain 
inacceptable.  for  nobody  is  agreed  as  to  what  should  be  left  o\it. 
There  is  no  agreement  among  the  emendators  themselves.  Tf  they 
were  locked  up  in  dilTerent  rooms  they  would  produce  different 
versions  of  Plato,  Shakes|X‘are,  and  the  Bible,  and  be  at  quarrel 
the  moment  they  were  let  out,  and  the  locking  up  of  books  in  the 
libraries  to  be  doled  out  to  persons  (pialitied  to  read  them  calls  up 
to  my  mind  an  amusing  scene  of  a  librarian  (piestioning  a  girl  as 
to  her  age  and  the  education  she  has  received,  and  looking  into 
her  face  trying  to  determine  from  the  profile  as  well  as  from  the 
full  face  whether  she  is  (pialitied  to  read  Sterne  in  an  unexpurgated 
version— he  has  different  expurgations  set  for  different  ages;  one 
for  fifteen,  another  for  eighteen,  another  for  twenty-one — and 
putting  th(‘  same  (piestions  to  a  boy  who  saunters  up  while  the 
girl  is  at  the  counter.  .Are  boy  and  girl  to  bo  called  upon  to  affirm 
upon  oath  that  they  are  not  actuated  by  desire  to  read  spicy 
passages,  but  are  merely  anxious  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
literature  of  a  certain  jieriod?  How  can  the  girl  or  boy  take  such 
an  oath  ?  'I’hey  do  not  know  why  they  wish  to  read  these  books ; 
motives  are  complicated  things ;  we  are  not  governed  by  one 
motive,  but  by  many.  After  scrutinising  the  boy’s  face  and  the 
girl’s  face  and  asking  himself  again  and  again.  ‘  Is  this  one 
qualified?’  the  librarian  hands  Roderivh'  Random  to  one  and  the 
Sentimental  Journeij  to  the  other,  and  retires  to  his  desk  to  become 
a  prey  soon  after  to  scruples  of  conscience.  Was  there  not  a  look 
in  that  girl's  eye  which  should  have  made  it  clear  to  him  that  she 
^as  not  a  ])erson  whose  temperament  allowed  her  to  read  The 
Sentimental  Journey?  And  the  boy?  Hours  later  he  wakes  up 
in  bed  with  the  cry,  ‘  I  was  wrong ;  he  was  not  qualified  :  T  must 
get  that  book  back  in  the  morning  I  ’  ” 
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We  English  people  have  never  understood  the  Russian  people, 
and  we  are  indeed  farther  from  understanding  them  now  than 
ever  w^e  were.  Hence  it  is  not  the  least  surprising  that  nowhere 
is  the  true  character  and  significance  of  the  revolution  appre¬ 
ciated  in  this  country.  The  problem  here  suggested  is  not  one 
of  nationality,  such  as  usually  separates  two  countries — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  not  a  question  of  different  temperaments,  different 
customs,  or  even  different  faiths.  It  is  far  broader,  far  deeper, 
than  all  these  things.  But  before  asking  ourselves  what  it  is 
in  Russia  that  is  so  inaccessible  to  our  comprehension,  let  us 
inquire  whether  or  no  the  Russians  are  similarly  situated  in 
regard  to  ourselves?  The  answ’er  is  positive.  No,  they  are  not. 
Emphatically,  I  say,  that  most  Russians  do  understand  England. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  speak  of  England  in  this  way 
when  I  really  mean  most  Russians  understand  the  West,  in 
which,  of  course,  they  include  England.  Here  one  ventures  upon 
delicate  ground.  Immediately  the  objection  will  be  raised  that 
the  nations  of  the  West  cannot  be  lumped  together  in  this  arbi¬ 
trary  fashion.  The  West,  it  wilt  be  said,  far  from  being  governed 
by  one  system,  contains  many  systems,  and,  moreover,  violently 
conflicting  systems,  as  this  war  has  abundantly  demonstrated. 
Why,  it  will  be  urged,  even  the  Russians  have  admitted  as  much 
by  allying  themselves  with  the  English  or  democratic  system 
as  against  the  Prussian  or  autocratic  system.  Such  an  argument 
is,  on  the  surface,  unanswerable,  but  only  on  the  surface.  It 
follows  that  the  contradiction  which  it  opposes  to  the  statement 
I  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  is  apparent,  not  real,  as 
I  will  show  later.  But  meanw’hile  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the 
fundamental  character  of  Russian  life  and  progress  is  seen  by 
the  Russians  themselves  to  be  quite  distinctive  from  that  of  any 
other  nationality,  and  that  they  sincerely  believe  that  all  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  embrace  systems  that  in  essence  have 
so  much  in  common  as  to  be  indistinguishable.  They  claim 
— and  the  facts  of  their  history  fully  support  this  claim — that 
they  have  developed  as  a  people  along  lines  entirely  different 
from  those  which  have  marked  the  trend  of  European  movement. 
Clearly,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  true  spirit  of  Russia  in  the 
light  of  which  we  can  alone  appreciate  the  true  meaning  of  her 
revolution,  it  is  imperative  that  we  pay  great  attention  to  this 
Russian  point  of  view.  If  we  had  merely  to  deal  with  another 
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outburst  of  nationality,  another  ebullition  of  patriotism,  another 
Kultur  forced  upon  a  Kultur-ridden  world,  another  pan-some¬ 
thing,  at  least  we  could  recognise  an  artificial  movement,  and, 
knowing  its  dimensions,  w'ould  perhaps  be  able  to  relegate  it  to 
its  proper  place.  But,  in  truth,  we  are  faced  with  more  than  this. 
We  are  faced  with  a  great  idea  which  strikes  not  merely  at  the 
root  of  narrow  national  complexities,  but  indeed  at  humanity’s 
whole  problem.  Yes,  it  is  nothing  less  than  this  that  we  are 
required  to  understand  if  we  are  to  learn  the  true  significance  of 
Russia’s  place  in  history.  Russia,  then,  becomes  the  mirror  of 
humanity,  and  through  this  mirror  we  are  called  upon  to  take 
a  truly  exalted  glimpse  of  the  world’s  situation  at  present.  If 
we  essay  to  do  this,  consider  what  is  required  of  us — not  merely 
that  we  cleanse  our  minds  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  that  we 
conduct  a  veritable  hygiene  of  the  spirit,  so  as  to  free  it  from  all 
stains  of  prejudice  and  traces  of  arrogant  pride.  But,  frankly, 
let  us  ask  ourselves,  do  we  possess  the  will  to  accomplish  so 
grand  a  preparation?  Are  we  a»  yet  honest  and  meek  enough 
to  perform  so  thorough  an  act  of  renunciation?  I  fear  that  the 
answer  must  be  that  we  are  demanding  too  much  of  ourselves. 
We  are  still  in  a  torpor  of  self-complacency,  deluding  ourselves 
that  we  are  the  freest  people  on  the  earth,  because  of  those 
political  superstitions  to  which  we  cling  as  does  a  drowning  man 
to  a  straw,  while  all  the  time  it  is  only  too  plainly  and  pathetic¬ 
ally  evident  that  we  are  the  slaves  of  material  conditions,  and  as 
yet  not  even  dimly  conscious  of  the  one  and  only  form  of  true 
liberty— liberty  of  the  spirit.  If  we  cannot  understand  ourselves, 
then  how-  are  we  to  understand  the  Russians  and  their  revolution? 

Surely,  I  can  hear  it  said,  we,  who  pride  ourselves  on 
the  breadth  of  our  sympathy  for  other  nationalities,  if  we 
do  not  understand  the  Russian  people  now,  at  least  in  time 
will  be  capable  of  doing  so.  But  I  have  not  much  hope. 
An  English  statesman,  for  example,  remarked  the  other  day 
that  it  did  not  matter  in  the  least  that  customs  were  different 
80  long  as  great  principles  were  identical,  and  he  was 
alluding  at  the  time  to  the  relations  between  England  and 
Russia.  But  the  question  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  so  simple  a 
manner,  and  a  statement  of  this  kind  has  concealed  within  it  the 
germ  of  the  whole  problem  of  humanity.  It  is  not  alone  the 
British  and  Russian  peoples  who  share  identical  ideals.  What 
they  profess  is  pretty  much  the  aim  of  every  nationality  the 
world  over ;  it  is  at  once  the  creed  of  every  religion  no  less  than 
of  every  political  and  philosophic  system,  and,  as  such,  is  as 
much  the  licence  and  justification  for  the  most  outrageous  tyranny 
as  it  is  the  inspiring  cause  of  an  infinite  amount  of  benevolence 
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and  righteous  doing.  Tliis  common  ideal,  simply  stated,  is  the 
attainment  of  happiness  for  the  greatest  number  of  people,  the 
cause  of  humanity  as  it  is  known.  Where  fatal  disharmony 
arises  is  in  regard  to  the  truly  terrible  misconceptions  i)revalent 
as  to  what  in  detail  constitutes  the  happiness  of  humanity,  and 
the  methods  to  be  pursued  to  promote  this  great  ideal.  But  con¬ 
cerning  the  end  in  view,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  disagreement ;  it 
is  to  bring  about  that  revolution  of  revolutions,  that  miracle  of 
miracles,  the  broTlierhood  of  all  mankind,  the  dimly  glimmering 
prospect  of  which  has  alone  held  out  to  humanity  that  meagre 
measure  of  hope  without  which  it  could  not  have  survived.  If 
we  are  to  understand  Bussia  we  must  first  realise  that  she  is 
nearer,  far  nearer,  to  this  ideal  than  ai’e  we  people  of  the  West. 

And  this  ideal,  let  us  insist  again  and  again,  is  the  ideal  of 
the  whole  of  humanity — it  is  our  ideal,  at  least  our  professed 
ideal,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Eussians.  Furthermore,  if  we  are 
to  understand  Eussia,  we  must  realise  that,  remote  though  the 
prospect  may  be  even  for  her,  she  with  her  beliefs  may  have 
some  slender  hope  of  progressing  towards  the  ideal,  but  we  with 
our  beliefs  can  have  none.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  of  our  old 
fantastic  notions  concerning  the  Eussian  people  have  been  cor¬ 
rected.  We  know  now,  what  it  is  extremely  useful  for  us  to  know, 
that  far  from  being  the  half-barbarians  of  our  distorted  fancy,  they 
are  in  reality  loving,  kind-hearted  people,  overflowing  with 
generous  and  forgiving  instincts.  But  the  contrast  between  this 
and  our  former  opinion  of  them  has  been  so  violent  that  as  yet,  I 
fear,  we  have  hardly  been  able  to  recover  a  mental  equilibrium  such 
as  w'ould  enable  us  to  draw  wise  deductions  from  our  discovery 
positively  advantageous  to  ourselves,  and  then,  of  course,  there  is 
the  frightful  obstacle  of  our  own  self-complacency  to  reckon  with 
as  well. 

Ideals,  as  we  have  seen,  we  share  with  Eussia,  but  our  places 
in  regard  to  these  ideals  are  widely  different;  Eussia  is  ahead, 
w^e  lag  far  behind.  This  is  the  simple  truth.  Because  of  it, 
Eussia  sees  us  more  clearly  than  we  see  her.  She  understands 
us  instinctively  because  her  people  have  come  nearer  to  the  idea 
of  brotherhood  than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  because,  as 
Dostoevsky^  rightly  said,  the  destiny  of  a  Eussian  is  pan-Euro¬ 
pean  and  universal,  and  that  to  become  a  true  Eussian'  a  Eussian 
fully,  means  only  to  become  the  brother  of  all  men — to  become, 
if  you  will,  a  universal  man.  The  soul  of  Eussia,  then,  is  the 
scul  of  humanity.  Let  us  listen  to  the  testimony  of  Tolstoy  “  on 
this  point.  “From  the  earliest  times  till  now’,”  he  wrote,  “the 


(1)  Dostoevsky’s  Essay  on  Pushkin,  1880. 

(2)  Tolstoy  on  The  Ifiissian  Rerohifioii,  1900. 
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Christian  understaiuliug  of  life  has  manifested,  and  still  mani¬ 
fests,  itself  among  the  Russian  people  in  most  various  traits 
peculiar  to  tliem  alone.  It  shows  itself  in  their  acknowledgment 
of  the  brotherhood  and  equality  of  all  men,  of  whatever  race  or 
nationality ;  in  tlieir  complete  religious  toleration ;  in  their  not 
condemning  criminals,  but  regarding  them  as  unfortunate ;  in 
their  custom  of  begging  one  another’s  forgiveness  on  certain  days  ; 
and  even  in  the  habitual  use  of  a  form  of  the  word  forgive  when 
taking  leave  of  anybody  ;  in  the  habit,  not  merely  of  charity 
towards,  but  even  of  respect  for,  beggars  which  is  common  among 
the  people ;  in  the  perfect  readiness  (sometimes  coarsely  shown) 
for  self-sacrifice  for  anything  believed  to  be  religious  truth  which 
was  shown,  and  still  is  shown,  by  those  who  burn  themselves  to 
death,  and  even  by  those  who  bury  themselves  alive.”  These 
natural  and  Christian  qualities  have  shone  forth  with  peculiar 
brilliance  in  the  hideous  background  of  the  present  war.  Peasant 
women,  wringing  their  hands  and  crying  aloud  when  their  men¬ 
folk  left  for  the  war,  were  remonstrated  with  and  told  that  the 
women  of  Sparta  did  not  lament  at  such  partings,  but  they  merely 
answered  :  ‘‘Then  the  women  of  Sparta  w^ere  very  cruel  and 
wicked,”  and  went  on  weeping  bitterly.  And  the  prisoners  of 
war  have  been  treated  in  Russian  villages,  not  as  strangers,  but 
as  if  they  were  of  the  family.  ‘‘They  could  not  help  it,”  the 
peasants  said.  ‘‘They  were  ordered  to  fight  like  we.”  Again, 
do  not  the  Russians  show  their  sympathy  with  humanity  in  their 
attitude  towards  power?  To  them  all  formal  Governments  and 
all  individuals  who  partake  in  formal  Government  are  separate 
and  apart.  ‘‘The  peasant,”  wrote  Herzen,  ‘‘is  never  sullied  by 
contact  with  this  world  of  governmental  cynicism.  He  endures 
it,  that  is  his  sole  complicity.”  You  cannot  explain  this  attitude 
[  merely  by  reference  to  the  despotic  form  of  Government  which 
recently  oppressed  the  Russian  people.  Its  fundamental  idea  is 
0  essentially  religious  and  brotherly,  and,  as  such,  of  course,  knows 
not  the  bounds  and  limitations  of  nationality.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  when  abroad  Russians  feel  in  a  similar  w’ay 
towards  foreign  Governments.  Readily  they  own  that  they  are 
possessed  of  anarchistic  souls,  and  though  with  characteristically 
Christian  resignation  they  oftentimes  submit  to  repressive 
authority  they  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  share  in  it. 

Instances  of  the  human  character  of  the  Russian  spirit  could 
be  multiplied  a  thousandfold.  What  I  want  above  all  to  em¬ 
phasise  is  that  this  spirit  is  not  a  narrow  national  product,  but 
in  reality  a  grandly  universal  feeling  embracing  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  mankind ;  not  a  cold  theoretical  belief,  but  a 
living,  throbbing  thing  inspiring  the  life  of  the  individual  and 
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regulating  by  a  spontaneous  and  fervent  process  his  ordinary 
everyday  actions. 

In  other  words,  the  relations  of  the  Russian  wdth  all  men  have, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  is  noticeable  in  the  case  of  any  other 
nationality,  freedom,  tolerance,  and  understanding  as  their  basis; 
and  these  qualities,  moreover,  are  exhibited  in  a  warm-hearted 
natural  manner  as  part  of  personality  itself  and  not  as  a  result  of 
any  collectively-acquired  ethical  or  formal  code.  Here  we  have,  as 
I  said,  revealed  the  essential  spirit  of  Russia,  and  who  can 
honestly  say  that  it  does  not  approach  nearer  to  the  ideal  of 
humanity  than  anything  which  w^e  have  to  offer  in  the  West? 
By  the  inexorable  test  which  this  question  offers  we  can  alone 
compare  the  realities  of  our  civilisation  and  theirs.  There  is  no 
loophole  for  escape ;  and  the  judgment  must  go  against  us.  For 
where  in  the  West,  wit-h  its  w’earisome  struggle  of  individual 
against  individual,  can  we  show  such  largeness  of  soul  and  such 
freedom  of  spirit  as  exists  in  Russia?  In  our  overweening 
vanity  we  have  believed  ourselves  to  be  free  and  the  Russians 
slaves ;  now  we  find  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  ;  that  all  the 
time  we  have  been  suffering  from  illusions.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  w^e  must  be  careful  how  w’e  interpret  the  revolution  in 
Russia  lest  its  real  significance  be  obscured.  For  a  revolution 
was  certainly  not  needed  to  change  the  spirit  of  Russia — that 
could  hardly  be  bettered  in  this  imperfect  world  of  ours — but 
merely  to  release  it  from  the  oppression  and  exploitation  of  a 
t}Tannous  autocracy  which  had  fastened  upon  it,  and  which,  as 
such,  w^as  in  open  contradiction  to  the  profoundly  democratK 
and  freedom-loving  character  of  the  people  it  coerced. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Russian  bureaucracy  never  really 
governed  the  Russian  people.  As  a  Government,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  in  which  Government  is  understood,  it  w^as  as  alien  to  them 
as  were  the  Variags  to  the  ancient  Slavonians — those  Variags 
w’hom  legend  says  were  invited  to  the  land  in  these  terms  :  “We 
ourselves  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  the  sins  of  power.  If 
you  do  not  regard  it  as  a  sin  come  and  govern  us.”  The  Russian 
people  in  actuality  have  always  ordered  life  themselves  for  them¬ 
selves,  in  their  owm  way,  and  always  on  a  basis  far  more  demo¬ 
cratic  and  free  than  any  Western  system — the  peasants  in  their 
communes,  outside  of  which  they  saw  nothing  save  violence  and 
oppressive  power,  and  the  intelligent  classes  at  the  inspiration 
of  their  own  rebellious  spirit.  Hence  Russia,  in  this  sense,  has 
always  had  the  Government  she  deserved. 

It  is  necessary  to  bring  out  this  truth,  for  the  West  has  too 
often  judged  the  Russian  people  in  the  light  of  the  Russian 
Government,  and  has  paid  too  much  attention  to  exterior  things 
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ill  tlie  country,  while  failing  utterly  to  appreciate  the  unconquer¬ 
able  might  and  transcendental  beauty  of  the  Russian  spirit. 

It  is  in  this  Western  point  of  view  that  we  see  revealed  the 
defects  of  the  Western  system  itself,  and  here  w^e  may  begin  a 
contrast  between  the  Western  system  and  the  Russian  belief, 
which,  I  maintain,  is  so  evidently  superior  in  that  it  is  not 
national,  but  is  capable  of  embracing  the  whole  of  mankind. 
What,  let  us  reflect,  did  the  Western  eye  see  in  Russia?  Only  a 
poor  and  untidy  country,  with  few  good  roads  and  not  too  many 
railways,  with  bad  hotels,  and  altogether  comfortless  conditions 
of  life.  And  the  people  of  Russia — is  it  not  true  that  they  were 
generally  regarded  as  for  the  most  part  peasants  steeped  in  illiteracy 
and  reduced  to  dumb  stupidity  by  the  oppression  of  despotism? 
Truly  a  chaotic  upside-down  country  knowing  not  that  which  is 
so  dear  to  the  Western  mind,  and  which,  summed  up  in  that 
typically  Western  expression,  is  stiffly  called  “law  and  order.” 
How  sorry  we  felt  for  them  and  how  we  longed  to  see  them  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  the  complicated  business  and  attributes  of  our 
own  particular  civilisation — compulsory  education  to  enable  them 
to  read  cheap  newspapers  and  magazines,  tramcars,  electric  light, 
workhouses,  parish  councils,  etc. — wherein  we  prided  ourselves 
that  we  had  discovered  the  only  kind  of  freedom  there  is.  Russia 
wants  no  doubt  to  borrow  the  good  fruits  of  Western  science,  and 
she  will  do  so  with  discernment,  and  with  the  utmost  gratitude. 
She  sees,  as  well  as  ourselves,  the  advantages  of  good  roads  and 
sanitation.  To  escape  from  the  anomaly  of  autocracy  she  is 
even  anxious  to  borrow  a  form  of  government  from  the  West, 
and  this  wdll  certainly  be  the  most  advanced  form  known  to  the 
West— a  Republican  form.  More  than  this  the  West  cannot 
give  her.  More  than  this  she  does  not  want  to  take.  If  she  is 
forced  to  do  so,  as  seems  inevitable,  then  she  will  be  in  peril  of 
losing  her  soul,  that  soul,  let  us  insist,  which  is  so  precious  for 
the  world  in  that,  universal  in  its  sympathies,  it  is  nearer  to 
the  ideal  of  mankind  than  is  the  soul  of  any  other  race.  Because 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  autocracy  the  Russian  soul,  imprisoned  and 
obscured,  has  never  yet,  as  far  as  the  outer  world  is  concerned, 
found  its  proper  medium  of  expression  ;  has  never  yet,  as  it  were, 
been  able  to  make  itself  fully  intelligible.  Now  it  is  about  to 
manifest  itself  in  all  its  glory  and  power.  Thus  we  perceive  that 
what  Russia  offers  to  Europe  is  far  more  precious  and  vital  than 
all  the  exterior  forms  and  sciences  which  Europe  has  given  to 
Russia ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  gift  of  a  soul — the  soul  of 
mankind.  - 

Western  civilisation  has  emancipated  Russia  from  autocracy, 
but  it  has  imposed  no  new  beliefs  on  her.  It  cannot  do  so  because 
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it  does  not  know  clearly  in  what  it  believes  itself.  The  instincts 
of  self-preservation  may  at  last  have  rendered  it  dimly  conscious 
of  the  urgent  need  to  attain  the  same  results  as  the  llussians 
have  attained  if  it  is  to  save  itself,  but,  caught  in  the  toils  of  its 
own  luxurious  and  intricate  system  and  puffed  out  with  egotism 
and  pride,  it  stands  staring  helplessly  and  stupidly  at  failure, 
while  obstinately  refusing  to  admit  it.  How,  then,  can  it  pos¬ 
sibly  bring  itself  to  learn  the  true  meaning  of  life  from  the  lips 
of  a  simple  Eussian  moujik? 

It  is,  after  all,  only  consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  truth 
itself  that  this  gift  of  the  true  meaning  of  life  should  come  from 
the  rough  hands  of  a  poor,  untidy  peasant  land  to  the  comfortable, 
neatly-ordered  bourgeois  civilisation  of  the  industrial  West.  There 
can  be  no  conscious  culture  here,  no  objectionable  patriotism  or 
creed  of  superiority.  For  the  whole  development  of  the  Eussian 
people  is  opposed  to  class  and  non-national  in  character.  Their 
patriotism  is  simply  love  for  humanity.  Out  of  envy  or  pride 
we  may  despise  the  proffered  gift ;  but  if  we  do  we  will 
not  assert  our  individuality,  as  we  think,  but  will  in  truth 
reject  the  very  soul  of  our  own  selves — of  humanity.  The  end 
of  the  age  is  nigh ;  the  w’orld  is  passing  through  a  great  crisis, 
but  this  crisis  has  its  centre,  not  so  much  in  Eussia  as  in  the 
West.  The  revolution  in  Eussia  was  not  a  crisis  of  changing 
beliefs,  but  merely  in  tbe  jiroportion  of  a  convulsion  needed  to 
bring  the  Government  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  It  w’as  quite  inconceivable  that  such  a  Government  could 
survive  in  an  environment  so  free  as  that  which  the  Eussian 
masses  had  formed  for  tliemselves.  Yet  some  people  may  see 
in  this  refusal  to  submit  any  longer  to  despotism  a  contradiction 
of  the  essential  spirit  of  Eussia — tlie  spirit  of  meekness  and  holi¬ 
ness — of  humanity.  That  may  be,  but  as  yet  it  is  merely  a 
surface  contradiction,  and  has  not  gone  far  enough  to  constitute 
negation.  For  the  Eussian  people  have  early  shown  a  passionately 
human  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  such  as  has  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  this  world  of  sorrows.  No  archaic  traditions  or 
miserly  considerations  of  expediency  here,  no  timorous  treading 
of  the  path  of  freedom,  but  joyous  leaps  and  bounds,  a  plain 
elemental  realisation  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  beginning  at 
the  base  of  things  without  needing  to  fit  itself  awkwardly  in  with 
the  twisted  rulings  of  dry-hearted  lawyers  and  the  vague  and 
incomprehensible  formulas  of  technical  beliefs  and  religions, 
accommodating  themselves  adroitly  to  wdiatever  powder  may  exist 
at  the  moment.  In  a  night,  it  seemed,  the  Eussians,  with 
splendid  fearlessness,  had  passed  over  all  Western  notions  of 
liberty.  That  circumstance  is  not  surprising ;  it  would  indeed 
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have  been  surprising  had  it  not  come  about.  For  the  Eussians 
have  merely  shown  their  honest,  liberty-loving  countenance  to 
Europe  without  altering  in  the  least  its  noble  expression.  Here 
I  wish  to  emphasise  that  I  speak  of  the  Eussian  people  as  apart 
froin  the  Ifussian  politicians  who  form  their  new  Government. 
It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  the  people  having  thrown  off  one 
form  of  tyranny  may  in  the  end  he  compelled  to  submit  to  another. 
But  if  the  Government  should  gain  the  upper  hand  and  rule  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Eussian  spirit,  there  is  always  this  hope  that  the 
masses,  guided  by  past  experience,  would  not  participate  in  it,  and 
would  regard  it  with  distrust  as  something  (piite  separate  from 
their  lives.  We  in  the  West  are  in  a  different  condition.  We 
j)ut  our  faith  in  something  immense,  inhuman,  and  remote  from 
our  lives,  which  we  believe  is  evolutionary  and  which  we 
proudly  call  the  State.  To  the  keeping  of  the  State  we  con¬ 
fide  our  individual  consciences  and  human  responsibilities. 
Hence  we  accept  its  laws  as  the  sole  guide  of  justice  and  conduct 
among  us,  and  all  our  customs,  our  conventions,  and  even  our 
religious  beliefs  are  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  such  laws  which 
in  reality  represent  the  enterprise  of  the  elect  in  exploiting  the 
ignorance  and  inertia  of  the  multitude.  Thus  with  us  what 
human  feeling  is  left  has  become  standardised,  and  such  indi¬ 
vidualism  as  the  few  enjoy  because  of  their  lack  of  realisation 
of  the  plight  of  the  many  is  merely  a  grey  illusion.  Yet  so  charmed 
are  we  with  our  legal-ridden  system  that  we  believe  it  to  he  the 
true  civilisation,  and  the  high-sounding  phrase  public  law  of 
Europe  has  been  opportunely  coined  to  describe  the  ideal  which 
we  wish  to  see  all  the  world  accept.  But  the  Eussian  peasant  has 
no  such  distant  and  grandiose  aims.  He  does  not  “think  im¬ 
perially.”  Were  he  to  declare  himself  he  would  say  that  he  feels 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  universe  within  his  own  individuality, 
and  that  he  has  no  need  to  go  outside  his  communal  village  to 
find  expression  for  it.  His  attitude  towards  life  is  peaceful  and 
domestic,  whereas  ours  is  interfering  and  aggressive.  He  has, 
in  short,  kept  himself  apart  from  the  State,  but  not  from  bis 
f'eilow-men ,  whereas  the  exact  contrary  is  the  case  with  us.  Hence 
lie  is  not  ]>atriotic  in  the  sense  that  we  understand  patriotism  ; 
he  is  for  humanity,  not  for  nationality;  and  this  humanity  he 
finds  wherever  he  may  happen  to  be  himself.  To  detail  the 
peculiar  historical  circumstances  which  have  produced  this  state 
of  mind  in  the  Eussian  peasant  would  require  more  space  than 
we  have  at  our  disposal.  In  passing,  we  can  only  note  it  and 
say  that  it  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  im|X)rtant  factor  of  the 
situation  which  we  are  discussing. 

We  see  that  the  Eussian  revolution  in  itself  has,  so  far,  pro- 
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duced  no  fundamental  change  in  the  world ;  it  is  only  that  because 
of  it  reality  becomes  more  evident.  Always  the  Russians  have 
felt  what  is  clearly  evident  to  them  to-day  that  our  morality 
as  compared  with  theirs  was  a  faded  morality.  Of  course,  they 
cannot  be  content  with  this  faded  morality.  It  does  not  accord 
with  their  state.  Did  not  their  great  thinker,  Herzen,^  warn  us 
that  this  would  be  the  case.  “The  emancipated  Russian,”  he 
declared  as  far  back  as  1855,  “is  the  most  independent  man  in 
Europe.  What  shall  stop  him?  Shall  respect  of  the  past?  But 
does  not  the  history  of  modern  Russia  begin  with  an  absolute 
negation  of  nationality  and  tradition?  .  .  .  We  accept  your 
doubts.  Your  faith  does  not  move  us.  Y’ou  are  too  religious 
for  us.  We  share  your  hatreds,  but  we  do  not  understand  your 
attachment  for  the  heritage  of  your  ancestors.  We  are  too 
oppressed,  too  unhappy  to  be  contented  with  half-liberty.  You 
have  arrangements  to  make,  scruples  restrain  you.  We  have  no 
managements,  no  scruples,  but  power  fails  us  for  the  present.  .  .  . 
There  is  certainly  something  mad  in  our  life,  but  nothing  vulgar, 
nothing  of  the  bourgeois.  Do  not  accuse  us  of  criminality 
because  we  do  not  respect  what  you  respect.  Who  reproaches 
foundlings  wdth  not  venerating  their  parents?  We  are  free. 
We  began  by  ourselves.  We  are  independent,  for  w'e  possess 
nothing.  We  have  almost  nothing  to  love.  There  are  bitterness 
and  offence  in  our  every  memory.  How  can  we  accept  your 
faded  morality — a  morality  neither  Christian  nor  human,  existing 
only  in  theoretical  exercises  and  in  the  formulas  of  lawyers?  What 
veneration  would  you  inspire  us  with  for  this  pretorium  of  your 
barbaric  Roman  justice,  for  these  heavy  crushing  vaults  without 
air  and  without  light,  rebuilt  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  replastered 
by  the  freedom  of  the  tiers  etat.  Perhaps  they  have  not  in  them 
the  snares  of  the  Russian  tribunals,  but  who  can  prove  to  us 
that  there  is  justice.”  At  present  the  Russians  are  an  inspired 
people — inspired  because  they  can  at  last  apply  the  ideal  of 
brotherhood  which  they  have  long  felt  and  practised  in  their 
village  communes  and  among  themselves  generally  to  the 
organisation  of  the  State,  and  an  immensity  of  pent-up  zeal  has 
been  released.  We  may  call  these  ardent  Russian  reformers  of 
the  world  extremists  and  say  that  they  are  inexperienced.  But 
so  impertinent  a  pose  will  only  shamelessly  reveal  our  own  sorry 
ineptitude.  We  are  apt  to  be  jealous  and  peevish  because  we  are 
weary  of  the  futility  of  our  own  respectable  politics  and  are  afraid 
of  being  human  lest  we  should  be  forced  to  unbend.  But  the 
Russians  know  better  than  wo  the  true  way  of  life,  and  as  this 
true  way  of  life  has  entered  their  very  soul  they  are  not  likely 
(1)  Herzen’s  Letter  to  M.  Paul  Michelet,  1855. 
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to  be  stayed  in  their  good  work  by  the  pompous  and  envious 
croakiugs  of  the  politically  overfed  Westerner.  The  foundling 
of  Herzen’s  vision  has  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  his  knowledge 
of  what  the  world  needs  has  been  gained  out  of  the  infinite  depths 
of  his  own  suffering.  He  has  too  much  loving  realisation  in  his 
heart  to  find  room  for  sentimental  illusions.  His  mood  is  a 
drastic  one  in  face  of  wrong.  But  it  is  none  the  less  human 
and,  if  not  wholly  just,  at  least  sincere.  It  is  Russian  and 
elemental.  So  long  as  Russia  is  true  to  herself  the  whole 
cause  of  humanity  will  benefit  and  Russia  will  prosper, 
but  if  she  allows  Western  forms  to  stifle  her  spirit,  then  the 
revolution  will  have  destroyed  far  more  than  it  has  set  up.  The 
gain  of  a  free  form  of  management — a  mere  Government — would 
be  but  a  poor  exchange  for  the  loss  of  a  human  soul.  But  Russia, 
as  I  have  said,  has  had  plenty  of  warning.  Her  foremost  thinkers 
have  always  seen  that  in  the  West  the  trouble  is  more  deep- 
seated,  and  if  not  more  immediately  oppressive,  at  least  likely 
ultimately  to  be  more  devastating  than  the  local  ills  of  Russia. 
Here,  they  perceived,  it  is  the  inner  spirit  of  things  that  is  wrong.* 
It  is  the  Roman  w'ay  of  looking  at  life  which  the  Western  nations 
have  appropriated — a  way  which  is  dictated  by  a  narrow  spirit 
of  individualism,  sensuality,  and  predominance  of  intellectual 
standard.  In  this  world  of  naked  interests  and  barren  egotism, 
it  seems  to  Russians  that  the  heart  has  not  much  to  say.  Hence 
they  see  that  the  basis  of  Western  law  is  reverence  for  strict 
formalism  and  its  disregard  for  equity ;  of  Western  political 
economy  complete  individualistic  egotism ;  and  of  Western 
morality,  self-defence  and  self-assertion.  As  all  these  things 
are  cruel,  false,  and  selfish,  they  understand  that  they  are  directly 
opposed  to  their  own — the  Russian — and  therefore  the  human 
ideal.  In  a  world  where  realities  are  bound  finally  to  assert  them¬ 
selves,  they  feel  that  such  conditions  must  inevitably  collapse.  But 
this  collapse,  involving,  as  it  inevitably  must,  not  only  the  wreck¬ 
age  of  the  structure,  but  the  annihilation  of  its  foundations, 
requires  more  than  a  mere  convulsion,  a  mere  revolution,  for  its 
accomplishment.  It  calls  for  a  veritable  cataclysm.  Now  all 
Russian  thinkers  plainly  foresaw  this  coming  crisis.  The  broad 
human  environment  of  their  own  land  fitted  them  in  a  special 
sense  to  be  the  prophets  of  the  age  and  of  the  universe,  for  they 
looked  out  on  the  world  with  clear  Russian  vision  from  the  van¬ 
tage-point  of  humanity  itself.  Their  minds  were  free  and  fresh, 
not,  like  Western  minds,  rendered  stale  and  frigid  by  excessive 
applications  of  cold  analytical  reasoning.  Thus  Tolstoy  WTote  ^  a 

(1)  Tht  Slavophile  Creed,  by  Paul  Vino^radoff.  Tlihhcrf  Journal,  1915. 

(2)  Tolstoy’s  The  End  of  the  Age,  1900. 
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work  to  whicli  he  gave  tlie  title  The  End  of  the  Age,  and 
prophesied  that  the  destruction  of  the  Kussian  State  would  be  a 
sign  of  the  beginning  of  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  the  false 
Christian  civilisation.  Dostoevsky  ^  prophesied  that  in  Bussia 
Europe  would  find  her  final  account.  It  was  Bussia’s  mission, 
he  said,  the  inmost  essence  and  ultimate  destiny  of  Bussia  to 
reveal  to  the  world  her  own  Bussian  Christ.  With  uncanny 
accuracy  he  predicted  not  only  the  present  war  of  the  nations, 
but  the  course  it  would  take.  "She  is,”  he  said,  addressing 
messieurs  les  doctrinaires ,  "on  the  eve  of  ruin ;  your  Europe,  of  a 
general  universal  and  terrible  catastrophe.  The  ant-hill  which 
has  long  been  in  course  of  formation  wdthin  her,  without  a  Church 
and  without  Christ  (for  the  Church,  having  muddled  her  ideal, 
was  long  ago  embodied  in  the  State),  with  a  moral  principle 
shattered  to  its  foundations,  having  lost  all  that  it  had  of  universal 
and  absolute — the  anthill,  I  say,  is  undermined  ....  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  terrible.  Alone  the  inveterately  unnatural  political 
situation  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  may  serve  for  a  beginning  to 
anything.  How  could  they  be  natural,  if  their  formation  was 
unnatural,  and  the  abnormality  had  accumulated  for  centuries? 
One  small  portion  of  mankind  shall  not  possess  the  rest  as  slaves, 
yet  it  was  solely  for  this  purpose  that  all  the  civic  institutions 
of  Europe  (long  since  un-Christian,  which  are  now  perfectly 
pagan)  have  hitherto  been  formed.  This  unnaturalness  and  these 
unsoluble  political  questions  (which  are,  by  the  way,  familiar  to 
everybody)  must  infallibly  lead  to  one  huge  final  disintegrating 
political  w’ar  in  which  all  Powers  will  have  a  share  and  which 
will  break  out  in  our  century,  perhaps  even  in  the  coming  decade. 
All  the  old  things  will  crumble  for  ever.  The  waves  will  be 
broken  by  our  shore  alone,  since  only  then  will  it  be  palpably 
and  evidently  revealed  how  greatly  different  is  our  national 
organism  from  European.”  Yet  one  more  prophecy  by  a  Bussian 
thinker,  Herzen.^  "Europe,”  he  declared,  "is  close  upon  a 
terrible  cataclysm.  The  world  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  at  an  end, 
the  feudal  world  is  dying.  Men  are  disquieted,  agitated.  They 
ask  themselves  if  Europe,  the  old  Proteus,  that  worn-out  organ¬ 
ism,  can  yet  find  sufficient  force  to  work  out  its  owm  regeneration.- 
They  dread  the  answ^er ;  they  groan  with  uncertainty.” 

The  dreaded  cataclysm  is  here.  The  war  is  merely  the 
opening  phase.  Amid  the  general  confusion  wdiich  it  has 
caused  the  Bussians  have  emancipated  themselves,  but  because 
<jf  that  it  is  quite  wrong  to  say,  as  men  are  saying,  that  the 

(1)  Dostoevsky's  Lvtters  to  H'm  Faiiiih/  and  Vrivnds  and  /'o;/(’.s  from  the 
Journal  of  an  Author. 

(2)  Herzen’s  The  Russian  People  and  Their  Socialism,  1855. 
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ideas  which  have  led  to  this  cataclysm  are  the  same  ideas  which 
have  produced  change  in  Russia.  For  I  must  repeat  again 
that  the  spirit  of  Russia  always  was  more  liberal,  more  human 
that  is,  than  that  of  the  mere  political  systems  in  the  West,  no 
matter  as  such  how  advanced  they  might  have  been.  Russia,  in 
short,  needed  the  revolution,  but  not  war — that  was  Europe’s 
necessity.  The  war  no  doubt  helped  on  the  revolution,  but  the 
country  had  long  prepared  itself  for  the  change — and  war  or  no 
war  the  change  would  soon  have  come.  In  one  sense  the  revolu¬ 
tion  was  a  quite  separate  event  from  war,  and  for  the  reason  that 
the  issues  which  we  imagine  we  are  contending  for  in  this  w'ar 
Russia  had  long  since  decided  for  herself,  as  a  consequence  of 
which  she  had  far  more  freedom  to  show  to  Europe  than  Europe 
could  possibly  show  to  her.  Russia  has  simply  been  drawn  into 
the  war  by  the  force  of  geographical  facts  and  the  contagion  of 
Europe’s  political  and  economic  strife.  But  her  spirit  is  as 
remote  from  this  as  it  has  been  from  all  wmrs  in  wdiich  she  has 
engaged,  a  truism  evident  from  all  the  historical  circumstances 
associated  wuth  her  development,  and  not  the  least,  that  rarely 
have  the  Russians  had  heart  enough  in  any  war  to  enable  them 
to  win  without  undergoing  terrible  reverses,  and  that,  as  a 
people,  they  have  never  shown  any  desire  to  organise  themselves 
into  Empires. 

That  the  ultimate  fate  of  Russia  is  bound  up  with  Europe  is 
not  to  be  gainsaid.  If  the  Russian  or  human  ideal  does  not  gain 
ascendency  over  the  harsh  and  material  Western  or  European 
beliefs,  then  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  one  day  Europe 
must  perish,  dragging  Russia,  and  perhaps  all  the  world, 
along  w’ith  her  to  final  ruin.  Already  we  see  that  these 
beliefs,  opposed  as  they  are  to  natural  and  fundamental 
laws,  have  begun  to  destroy  themselves,  and  what,  we  may 
ask,  is  left  to  take  their  place  save  the  Russian  or  human 
ideal.  For  this  ideal  is  the  very  spirit  of  life  itself,  and  is  the 
only  remedy  for  the  disease  of  Europe,  which  is  decay,  and  the 
only  substitute  for  Europeanism,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a  stimulant  and  a  sham,  a  false  political  and  economic  activity 
which  feeds  but  does  not  fight  the  deadly  malady  of  the  age. 
It  is  not,  then,  so  much  the  dilemma  of  Russia  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider  as  arising  out  of  the  revolution,  but  the  dilemma 
of  Europe  itself.  This  dilemma  means  that  either  the  sordid 
struggle  goes  on,  war  succeeding  w'ar,  until  the  last  man  has 
been  annihilated  in  Europe,  or  else  perforce  we  accept  the  Russian 
ideal  of  brotherhood — the  universal  ideal.  Here  w^e  have  stated 
in  plain  terms  the  true  problem  of  the  age,  and  its  immensity 
shows  up  at  once  the  crucial  significance  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
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tion.  But  let  us  always  bear  in  mind  that  while  the  changes 
in  Eussia  are  tremendously  important  in  that  they  bring  us,  as 
it  were,  face  to  face  with  the  critical  need  for  an  alternative  to 
our  own  civilisation,  yet  the  problem  was  always  there  and  has 
long  been  insistent,  far  more  insistent  than  the  problem  of  Russia 
and  her  Government. 

We  know  that  from  her  side  the  resistance  which  the  spirit  of 
Russia  will  offer  to  the  inroads  of  Westernism  will  be  prolonged 
and  obstinate.  We  know  it  because  we  understand  that  this 
spirit  is  the  product  of  ages  and  is  deeply  rooted  in  history  and 
tradition  ;  being  universal  and  human  it  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  Western  spirit,  which  is  national  and  material.  Even  Nature 
herself  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  inspiration  of  the  Russian 
ideal.  Nature  in  Russia  is  vast  and  untamed,  and  to  overcome 
it  the  Russian  people  have  always  wisely  organised  themselves, 
not  in  conflict,  but  in  harmony  with  its  characteristics — that  is, 
on  broad,  rugged,  and  honest  lines.  Thus  to  avoid  the  perils  of  their 
wild  surroundings  they  w^ere  forced  to  help  one  another  ;  hence  the 
beginning  of  their  communistic  agricultural  system.  At  one  remote 
time  they  w’ere  even  in  a  position  to  have  forms  of  government 
which  crudely  expressed  their  lofty  spiritual  ideal.  Their  ancient 
principalities  were,  in  fact,  constitutional  democracies  or  limited 
republics  because  they  were  so  organised  as  to  give  the  people 
full  and  complete  control  of  their  destinies.  Then  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  there  was  the  Republic  of  Nov¬ 
gorod,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  so  vast  as  to  include  the 
half  of  what  is  modern  Russia.  No  Government  in  the  world’s 
history  ever  yet  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  on  lines  so  free 
and  democratic  as  this  republic.  Even  the  period  of  serfdom 
in  Russia  was  never  slavery,  such  as  existed  in  other  countries. 
To  this  day  the  Russian  people  cannot  understand  the  obsequious 
respect  of  the  English  proletariat  for  a  gentleman.  To  come 
down  to  later  days,  we  find  that  it  is  in  the  character  of  the  mir, 
or  village  commune,  that  Russia,  true  to  her  historical  founda¬ 
tions,  provides  the  world  with  a  practical  example  of  the  meaning 
of  freedom — meetings  held  not  in  stuffy  halls,  but  under  the  skies, 
women  voting  and  sometimes  filing  the  office  of  mayor,  the. 
decisions  of  the  majority  not  forced  upon  the  minority,  but  always 
unanimity  earnestly  sought,  and  everyone  possessed  of  a  voice. 
Whether  the  people’s  participation  in  the  power  of  the  State  will 
destroy  their  spirit  is  the  riddle  of  the  age.  Upon  its  answer 
depends  the  future  of  the  whole  of  mankind.  Some  Russians, 
optimistically  anticipating  this  answer,  declare  that  Russia  has 
already  passed  through  Westernism  and  has  succeeded  in  remain¬ 
ing  herself.  By  this  they  mean,  of  course,  the  period  of  Peter 
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the  Great.  The  bureaucracy,  they  say,  imported  an  army,  a 
navy,  education,  and  administration  from  the  West,  but  they 
persisted  in  believing  that  they  could  accept  these  things  and  at 
the  same  time  shut  out  Liberalism.  Therein  lay  their  fatal  error. 
But  do  we  not  know  from  the  depths  of  our  own  bitter  experience 
that  political  Liberalism  is  no  remedy  for  the  ills  of  the  age? 
Yet  what  could  the  bureaucracy  do?  Circumstances  were  too 
much  for  them.  Probably,  not  altogether  blind  to  the  evil  of 
Westernism,  they  aimed  at  accepting  only  its  instruments  of 
power  while  rejecting  its  essential  principle,  the  nominal  sharing 
of  the  actual  power  itself.  Therefore  the  crisis  became  acute 
for  them  first ;  it  will  be  the  turn  of  the  Western  nations  soon. 

Communism  may  have  brought  to  Eussia  a  good  deal  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  in  so  far  as  it  allowed  despotism  to  flourish,  but  for  a  long 
time  it  has  kept  Eussia  safely  outside  Gie  vicious  circle  of  Western 
political  movements,  the  collapse  of  which  is  now  evidenced  in  the 
war.  But,  of  course,  up  to  the  present  Eussia  has  not  solved  the 
problem  wdiich  the  West  from  another  side,  too,  has  grappled 
with  and  also  failed  to  solve  :  the  conflict  between  the  free 
development  of  the  individual  and  the  power  and  welfare  of  the 
State.  For  a  long  time  it  simply  ignored  the  problem,  but  in 
the  end  it  had  to  force  a  change  without  knowing  in  the  least 
whether  or  not  this  change  would  lead  towards  a  solution. 
The  autocracy  has  gone,  but  what  will  Eussia  put  in  its  place?  At 
present  Eussians  are  inspired  with  good  intent  and  generous 
feelings.  Sincerely  they  desire  to  give  expression  to  their  universal 
spirit.  The  period  is  one  of  transition  with  them ;  they  have  not 
as  yet  left  their  old  state,  nor  have  they  entered  into  their  new 
predestined  state.  Can  they  reconcile  the  one  with  the  other, 
or  is  the  contradiction  to  be  final  and  definite?  Most  Eussians 
full  of  confidence  in  themselves  believe  that  they  can  succeed, 
but  on  this  point  European  observers,  who  see  Eussia  already 
taking  up  with  Western  fallacies  and  failures,  are  sceptical.  Will 
the  enthusiastically  human  spirit  of  the  Eussian  people  centred 
in  the  communal  system,  wdth  its  equal  division  of  lands  among 
an  agricultural  people,  suffice  to  enable  Eussia  to  realise  her 
ideal  without  repressing  the  individual,  to  discern  all  that  is 
good  in  Western  sciences  while  rejecting  much  that  is  bad,  to 
persuade  her  people  voluntarily  to  adopt,  as  a  result  of  education 
and  instruction,  these  benefits — or  will  the  history  of  Europe, 
beginning  from  now,  reproduce  itself  again  in  Eussia?  Merely 
to  state  the  immensity  of  the  problem  that  lies  before  Eussia — 
it  is  to  sigh  and  almost  to  despair.  Only  one  consolation  is  left, 
that  Eussia,  as  we  have  seen  from  our  historical  glimpses,  is 
exceptionally  strong  and  well  equipped  for  the  struggle,  amd,  if 
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she  is  to  fail,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  time  must  pass  away  before 
her  failure  is  visibly  accomplished.  Ah !  w'ere  she  only  to  suc¬ 
ceed — we  hardly  dare  anticipate  so  grand  a  solution — then  Europe 
and  all  mankind  would  be  saved. 

Lancelot  Lawton. 

P.S. — The  above  article  was  written  immediatelj-  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  and  since  then  many  events  have  happened  in  Russia, 
including  the  establishment  of  a  Republic.  The  comments  every¬ 
where  excited  by  these  events  moke  it  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  average  Western  mind  is  incapable  of  understanding  the 
psychology  of  the  Russian  peasant.  That  this  defect  is  shared  too  by 
some  of  the  Russian  people  themselves  is  proved  by  Kerensky’s  harsh  and 
hysterical  treatment  of  the  Russian  soldier  peasant  who  asked  him  quite 
simply:  “What  is  the  use  to  divide  the  land  after  we  are  dead?”  This 
misunderstanding  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  the  supreme  tragedy  of  a  tragic 
age.  Only  those  who  understand  Tolstoy  can  understand  the  Russian 
peasant,  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  convenient  to  understand  Tolstoy  at  the 
present  time.  But  what  is  happening  in  Russia  is  proof  that  the  moujiks 
did  not  call  him  the  clever  IMoujik  for  nothing.  The  Russian  peasant  is 
sincerely  puzzled  because  of  the  ill-feeling  aroused  by  his  desire  to  end 
the  war  and  return  to  his  native  village.  He  thinks  it  only  natural  that  a 
man  should  be  attached  to  his  home,  his  family,  and  his  land.  To  tell 
him  that  he  may  be  enslaved  by  the  Prussians  is  not  to  frighten  him,  for  he 
cannot  imagine  any  conditions  worse  than  those  of  the  old  regime,  and 
yet  under  those  conditions  he  managed  to  preserve  what  is  imperilled  now — 
his  life,  and  wdth  it,  his  human  feelings,  his  dignity,  and  his  freedom  of 
spirit.  And,  besides,  how  is  it  possible,  it  may  be  asked,  to  enslave  a 
man  whose  needs  in  life  are  so  small?  He  will  say  that  wdiat  you  call 
sufiering,  accustomed  as  you  have  been  to  comfort,  would  be  ease,  and 
even  luxury,  for  him.  Moreover,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  will  tackle 
troubles  when  they  are  actually  here  and  when  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes 
that  they  are  really  directed  against  his  existence.  He  was  told  that  he 
was  fighting  a  war  of  defence  and  that  the  Allies  were  doing  the  same — 
w'ell,  nobody  is  perfect,  and  if  the  enemy  will  go  home,  he  will  do  like¬ 
wise,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  AT'fc/icfo!  Talk  with  him — he 
will  be  sure  you  have  been  fooled  and  are  trying  to  fool  him.  Attempt 
to  coerce  him — there  are  millions  of  him,  and  you  can’t  execute  or  put 
millions  into  prison — even  in  the  name  of  liberty.  To  change  him  you 
would  have  to  give  him  a  new  head,  a  new  history,  and  a  new  religion.  Of 
course  you  are  as  much  confused  by  him  as  he  is  by  you.  One  minute  you 
sneer  at  him,  saying  that  he  is  a  ridiculous  idealist,  a  dreamer,  xi  utopian, 
and  the  next  you  pompously  rebuke  him,  saying  that  he  thinks  only  of  his 
own  skin,  his  obscure  village,  and  his  little  bit  of  land  somewhere  in  the 
remote  interior  of  Russia.  The  truth  is  he  makes  you  feel  intensely  angry 
with  him,  simply  because  he  seems  to  you  so  elusively  inexplicable. 
You  send  innumerable  political  missionaries  to  him  to  explain  that  he 
doesn’t  mean  what  he  says,  but  his  retort  is  that  you  don’t  say  what  yoti 
mean.  You  cannot  imagine  that  with  his  healthy,  instinctive  desire  to 
survive  he  can  be  both  a  poet  and  a  practical  man  at  the  same  time,  serving 
as  much  as  any  mortal  can  humanity’s  highest  interest — the  interest  to 
preserve  and  not  to  destroy  itself,  which  is  but  another  W'ay  of  talking 
about  uplifting  humanity.  Your  way  of  serving  humanity,  according  to  his 
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pliilosophy,  is  to  serve  yourself  ond  your  own  ends  by  committing  suicide 
enthusiastically — the  perversion  of  idealism  for  narrow  businesslike  aims  and 
ambitions  is  how  your  conduct  seems  to  him.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
vou  charge  him  with,  because  not  having  seen  as  much  of  the  world  as 
vou  have,  the  instinct  to  live  is  stronger  in  him  than  the  instinct  to  die. 
Perhaps  he  may  seem  raw  and  simple,  but  it  is  certain  that  you  are  little 
better — that  at  best  you  are  only  a  trifle  more  developed,  and  this  only  in 
the  sense  that  your  brain  is  stuffed  with  knowledge,  and  is  more  chaotic 
than  his.  Could  you  ever  fully  develop  you  would  arrive  ,at  a  state  in 
which  his  simple  wisdom  would  become  intelligible  to  you,  and  you  would 
have  respect  for  him.  But  meanwhile  you  think  yourself  the  cleverer  of 
the  two,  because  a  great  distance  separates  you  from  him.  But  the  source 
of  life — that  is  of  Eternal  Truth — lies  nearer  to  him  than  to  you,  and  your 
wanderings  therefore  can  lead  you  nowhere,  save  only  to  destruction.  He 
pities  you  and  wants  to  save  you^  yet  sometimes  you  laugh  in  a  superior 
way  at  him,  and  sometimes  you  call  him  a  coward  and  a  traitor — language 
which  has  no  meaning  for  him,  for  his  Faith  cannot  be  upset  by  mere  taunts. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  neither  of  those  things  which  you  hove  called 
him.  He  is  simply  a  moujik  in  muddy  boots,  whose  character  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  idiot  of  Dostoevsky’s  imagination,  and,  of  course,  he  is  cpiite 
out  of  place  in  the  palaces  of  Ambassadors  and  Archbishops.  AYho  is  to 
say  that  bo  is  selfish  and  stupid  and  that  these  others  are  selfless  ami 
wise? — time  and  destiny  alone  can  arbitrate  on  such  an  issue. 


L.  L. 


:\[ANASEVITCH-MAN0U1  r.OFFJ 


On  March  6th  tiie  Loudon  Press  printed  a  short  Petrograd 
telegram  which  stated  that  the  blackmailer  Manasevitch- 
Manouiloff  had  been  sentenced  to  eighteen  months’  imprisonment. 

It  was  added  that  the  case  presented  so  many  features  of  interest, 
and  had  so  intimate  a  bearing  on  the  political  situation  then 
existing  in  Kussia,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  revert  to  it  in 
greater  detail  on  a  future  occasion.  That  promise  was  never 
kept,  and  could  not  be.  New'  events  of  stupendous  import  were 
following  one  another  with  dizzying  speed,  and  there  was  no  time 
to  pick  up  threads  which  had  once  been  dropped.  Nevertheless,  . 
if  we  wish  to  understand  all  the  manifold  and  diverse  causes 
w'hich  contributed  to  make  the  Eussiau  Eevolution  what  it  was, 
it  will  repay  us  to  cast  a  glance  back  at  this  singular  case,  for  it 
occupied  a  definite  place  among  the  events  which  brought  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  Tsardom,  and  the  facts  revealed  at  the  trial 
W'ere  to  many  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  elements  of  the 
nation  the  last  straw  which  strained  their  patience  to  the  breaking 
point. 

It  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Censorship 
as  ati  implement  of  obscuration  that  the  telegram  mentioned 
above  brought  the  name  of  Manasevitch-Manouiloll  to  the  notice 
of  the  British  public  for  the  first  time.  For  months  previously 
the  whole  of  Eussia  had  been  ringing  with  it.  And  for  this  very 
good  reason,  that  it  was  Manouiloff  w'ho  supplied  the  charge  for 
the  first  shot  fired  by  the  Imperial  Dourna  against  the  old  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  clear  breach  betw’een  the  Eussian  Parliament  and  the 
Tsar’s  Government  w'as  first  opened  by  the  speech  which  the 
Kadet  leader,  Milyoukoff,  made  in  the  Chamber  on  November  14th 
last.  That  speech  w'as  a  very  bold  and  damaging  attack  on  the 
character  of  Boris  Stiirmer.  It  included  many  statements  and 
insinuations  casting  doubts  on  the  patriotism  of.  the  Minister 
President  and  on  his  loyalty  to  the  iVlliance,  but  the  one  definite 
and  categorical  accusation  which  it  contained  was  of  a  different 
nature.  Manouiloff  had  been  arrested  at  the  beginning  of  Se))- 
tember  on  a  charge  of  blackmailing  the  Union  Bank  of  Moscow  , 
and  had  subsequently  been  released  on  bail.  At  the  time  ot  his 
offence  he  had  been  secretary  and  general  factotum  to  Stunner. 

(1)  Both  the  components  of  this  name  are  accentuated  on  the  penultimate. 
Perhaps  its  pronunciation  can  best  be  expressed  by  “  Man  as  ve  vitch  Man 
wee-loff.” 
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His  arrest  had  soon  been  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Alexei  Alexeivitch  Hvostoff  (the  second 
member  of  this  family  to  hold  the  office  within  the  year).  Milyou- 
koff  now  referred  to  the  reix)rt  in  a  German  paper  that  iManouiloff 
had  been  arrested  at  the  instance  of  Stiirmer,  and  pointed  out 
that,  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the  Minister  who  had  been 
resix)nsible  for  the  arrest  had  been  dismissed  in  consequence  of  it. 
“No,”  continued  the  Kadet  leader,  “it  was  not  Stiirmer  who  had 
him  arrested,  but  Stiirmer  who  had  him  released.  And  why? 
Because,  as  Manouiloff  admitted  to  the  juge  d’ instruction,  he 
shared  the  proceeds  of  his  blackmailing  operations  with  the 
Minister  President.”  That  speech  flung  Stiirmer  out  of  office, 
and  though  it  was  not  printed  in  the  papers,  the  great  majority 
of  the  Russian  people  knew  wdthin  a  few  days  that  their  Minister 
President  had  been  openly  accused  of  being  the  sleeping  partner 
in  a  firm  of  blackmailers.  Interest  in  Manouiloff  was  kept  up 
by  the  course  followed  by  the  proceedings  against  him.  He  was 
actually  put  on  trial  not  long  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Stiirmer, 
but  after  the  first  day’s  hearing  it  was  announced  that  the  case 
would  not  be  continued.  No  explanation  was  given,  but  since  the 
Eevolution  a  document  has  been  published  which  indicates  that 
the  suspension  of  the  proceedings  was  due  to  the  direct  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Tsaritsa. 

However,  the  trial  was  eventually  carried  through  to  a  finish, 
with  the  result  that  Manouiloff  received  the  maximum  penalty  for 
the  particular  offence  with  which  he  was  charged.  But  though  it 
was  this  miserable  parasite  who  stood  in  the  dock,  the  real  accused 
was  something  far  greater  and  far  more  guilty,  namely,  the  whole 
system  of  the  Russian  Government.  Indefinite  rumours  and 
vague  suspicions  here  took  a  concrete  and  precise  form,  and  the 
unspoken  judgment  of  the  Court  was  a  moral  conviction  of  the 
methods  and  practices  of  the  Tsardom.  And  this  result  was 
attained  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  precautions  to  avoid  it.  The 
presiding  judge  refused  to  allow  the  public  hearing  of  any  evidence 
which  was  “calculated  to  shake  the  authority  of  the  Government,” 
and  repeatedly  intervened  to  check  the  evidence  of  a  witness  who 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  impairing  the  reputation  of  a  IMiniker 
either  past  or  present.  But  all  these  efforts  were  in  vain,  and 
though,  as  one  of  the  prosecuting  Counsel  said,  only  a  corner  of 
the  curtain  was  raised,  the  glimpse  at  what  was  behind  it  thus 
afforded  was  enough  to  justify  very  definite  political  conclusions. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  worth  our  while  to  devote  a  little 
study  to  the  blackmailer  Manouiloff  and  the  evidence  which  was 
advanced  against  him.  It  is  from  that  evidence  that  are  taken 
the  bulk  of  the  facts  hereafter  to  be  given, 
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Since  the  day  when  he  was  turned  loose  upon  the  world 
Manouiloft  had  derived  his  income  from  three  sei)arate  sources. 
Two  of  these  were  legitimate  in  themselves,  but  they  both  became 
criminal  through  the  manner  in  which  he  combined  them  to 
constitute  the  third.  His  one  permanent  and  steady  source  of 
revenue  was  journalism.  From  the  year  1000  he  was  a  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  leading  Petrograd  newspaper,  the  Kot'oye  Vrcnnja, 
and  to  its  evening  edition,  the  Vecheruaya  Vrcmyci.  At  the  trial 
it  was  put  in  as  evidence  that  from  the  former  of  these  papers 
he  had  in  the  course  of  twenty-six  years  received  about  75,000 
roubles  (£7,500),  and  that  his  receipts  from  the  latter  in  salary 
and  lineage  had  amounted  to  as  much  as  20,000  roubles  a  year. 
But  journalism  was  not  always  his  primary  occupation.  From 
time  to  time  he  cropped  up  in  some  rather  indefinite  official 
capacity  as  “attached  ”  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  or  to  this 
or  that  occupant  of  high  office.  In  his  last  plea  for  himself  before 
the  Court  he  stated,  as  if  in  extenuation,  that  “as  a  youth  of 
twenty  fate  had  thrown  him  into  the  society  of  persons  in  high 
government  positions.”  It  was  through  these  connections  that 
he  obtained  occasional  employment  as  an  “official  for  special  com¬ 
missions.”  These  tw’o  branches  of  his  occupation  he  jdayed  off 
against  one  another  with  great  ingenuity.  To  his  official  friends 
he  was  the  man  who  had  the  entire  Press  at  his  beck  and  call ; 
to  his  journalistic  friends,  the  man  who  could  influence  ministerial 
decisions.  Quite  early  in  his  career  he  began  to  exploit  this  double 
reputation  for  another  lucrative  purpose,  and  became  a  dealer  in 
“protection.”  In  the  old  Pussia  “protektsia”  was  an  all- 
pervading  magic  force.  It  could  obtain  for  you  anything  to 
which  you  were  not  entitled,  from  a  generalship  or  a  divorce  to 
exemption  from  military  service  or  impunity  for  a  breach  of  bye- 
law\  When  Manouiloff  was  in  Petrograd  the  waiting  room  of  his 
expensive  and  luxuriously  furnished  flat  in  the  Zhoukovskaya 
Oulftza  was  the  meeting  place  of  a  motley  crowd  of  petitioners. 
There  one  could  find,  eyeing  one  another  uneasily,  officials  seeking 
promotion,  offenders  against  the  law  appealing  for  the  remission 
.  of  their  punishments,  small  burghers  wanting  to  open  a  druggist’s 
shop  or  restart  a  printing  press  closed  by  the  police,  merchants 
covetous  of  the  title  of  “Councillor  of  Commerce,”  Jews  in  search 
of  rights  of  domicile  outside  “the  pale.”  A  large  business  was 
also  carried  on  by  correspondence.  Letters  revealing  all  kinds 
of  aspirations  and  ambitions  were  found  in  iManouiloff’s 
“cabinet”  when  he  was  arrested.  One  petitioner  wished  to  bo 
able  to  advertise  himself  as  “purveyor  to  the  Imperial  Court”: 
another  sought  permission  to  export  a  consignment  of  sugar  iroin 
Odessa  to  Persia.  A  certain  Hermann  Herbst  hoped  to  avoid  the 
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embarrassing  conclusions  drawn  from  his  name  by  obtaining  some 
sort  of  official  certificate  that  he  was  “an  authentic  Russian 
citizen.”  Agents  in  all  classes  of  life  were  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  fresh  clients,  and  received  commission  on  the  business  they 
introduced.  Callers  at  the  Zhoukovskaya  were  listened  to  politely, 
and  at  once  assured  that  their  desires  could  be  gratified  if  they 
were  willing  to  pay  the  sum  which  Manouiloff,  after  measuring 
them  up,  thought  he  could  squeeze  out  of  them.  To  impress  them 
with  his  influence  in  high  places  he  was  accustomed  to  ring 
lip,  or  pretend  to  ring  up,  in  their  presence.  Ministers  and  other 
luminaries  of  the  official  world,  and  converse  with  them  in  terms 
of  apparent  familiarity.  In  those  cases — apparently  the  great 
majority — in  which  he  did  nothing  at  all  to  satisfy  his  clients,  or 
in  which  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  his  reputation  as  a  man 
with  influence  on  the  secret  police  was  enough  to  shield  him  from 
reprisals.  One  witness  described  him  as  “a  dark  force  on  whom 
[leople’s  lives  and  deaths  depended.” 

A  typical  story  of  Manouiloff’s  tactics  was  told  in  Court  by 
Col.  A.  K.  Mesaksoudi.  In  1907  this  witness’s  brother  had  the 
misfortune  to  take  part  in  the  organisation  of  anti- Jewish  pogrom 
at  Kertch,  at  a  moment  when  such  political  manifestations  w^ere 
unwelcome  to  the  Government,  a»d,  much  to  his  surprise,  was 
sentenced  to  two  and  a  half  years’  imprisonment.  Ilis  wife  took 
the  usual  course  of  sending  in  a  petition  for  the  remission  of 
his  sentence,  and  one  day  told  the  Colonel  that  she  had  heard 
of  a  man  who  could  help  her  in  attaining  her  end.  This  was 
^lanasevitch-Manouiloff,  and  as  Colonel  Mesaksoudi  had  met  him 
once  or  twice  he  applied  to  him  for  assistance.  INIanouiloff  gave 
the  assurance  that  the  thing  could  be  done  for  15,000  roubles, 
part  of  wdiich  would  go  in  “expenses,”  and  asked  for  an  advance 
of  3,000.  He  mentioned  that  Imperial  Councillor  B.  V.  Rtlirmer 
and  Senator  Mamontoff  would  see  the  business  through  for  him. 
The  3,000  roubles  was  paid,  but  soon  there  came  a  “friendly 
request”  for  1,500  roubles  “on  account  of  my  fee.”  Shortly 
afterwards  Manouiloff  wrote  again.  This  time  it  was  ;  “Let  me 
have  a  further  2,000  roubles.  We  will  settle  up  at  the  end  of 
the  business.  To-morrow  a  large  sum  is  due  against  me.”  Then 
came  a  letter  stating  :  ”  It  is  necessary  to  felicitate  yet  one  more 
person  in  the  department  to  the  extent  of  500  roubles ;  otherwise 
I  fear  he  will  play  us  a  dirty  trick.  Send  at  once.  This  500 
cannot  be  included  in  my  fee.”  Another  demand  for  500  roubles 
was  justified  by  “losses  at  the  gaming  table,”  and  backed  up  by 
the  assurance  :  “Have  arranged  with  M.  to  see  him  at  4  o’clock, 
and  your  affair  will  be  crowned  with  success — of  that  I  am  fully 
convinced.”  Again  it  was  ;  “Help  me  out  of  a  difficulty.  A 
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misfortune  has  befallen  me,  and  1  have  no  money.”  Finally  the 
inevitable  phase  of  naked  threats  was  reached,  and  Manouiloff 
wrote  :  “without  me  and  apart  from  me  no  one  will  do  anything 
for  you.  I  cannot  accept  a  refusal,  and  I  have  means  of  fighting.” 
These  means  were  soon  revealed.  One  day  the  Colonel  was  shown 
the  proof  of  a  newspaper  article,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  his 
sister-in-law  had  come  to  the  capital  and  was  attempting  to  buy 
her  husband  out  of  his  imprisonment.  Manouiloff  said  that  if 
this  article  appeared  in  the  papers  it  would  undoubtedly  wreck 
all  hopes  of  the  petition,  and  that  the  price  of  its  suppression 
would  be  5,000  or  6,000  roubles.  It  was  precisely  the  fear  of  a 
newspaper  campaign  which  had  made  Colonel  Mesaksoudi  submit 
so  long  to  this  process  of  extortion,  for  he  had  soon  convinced 
himself  that  Manouiloff  either  would  not  or  could  not  do  any¬ 
thing  for  him.  He  paid  5,000  roubles,  which  was  an  addition 
to  the  15,000  agreed  upon  and  already  disbursed.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  his  brother  was  released  without  Manouiloff  having  con¬ 
tributed  in  any  way  to  secure  the  pardon. 

At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Manouiloff  had 
connections  which  normally  w^ould  have  given  him  the  control 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  that  “protection  ”  in  which  he  traded. 
Among  the  documents  read  a1»  the  trial  w^ere  letters  from  Count 
Witte  to  the  accused,  which  indicated  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy 
between  them.  According  to  Manouiloff’ s  owm  statements,  he  had 
been  sent  to  Egypt  by  Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirski  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  safe  passage  of  Admiral  Nebogatoff’s  squadron 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
and  had  been  rewarded  with  the  4th  grade  of  the  order  of  St. 
Vladimir  for  the  success  with  wdiich  he  had  discharged  the  task. 
When  Stolypin  came  into  office  he  found  Manouiloff  attached  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  by  those  indefinite  and  undefinable 
ties  which  seem  always  to  have  characterised  his  connections  with 
Government  departments.  For  some  reason,  to  the  bottom  of 
which  the  Court  did  not  succeed  in  getting,  Stolypin  dismissed 
him  in  a  very  summary  and  uncomplimentary  manner.  Shortly 
afterwards  Manouiloff  became  a  bankrupt  and,  as  was  made 
evident  at  his  trial,  a  fraudulent  one.  Moreover,  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  had  acted  as  his  secretary,  the  political  police 
made  a  preliminary  investigation  of  a  large  number  of  his  black¬ 
mailing  operations.  The  matter  was  actually  handed  over  to  the 
department  of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  and  there,  like  the  cases  of 
many  other  offenders  enjoying  the  prerogatives  of  “protection, 
it  was  quietly  allowed  to  drop. 

But  neither  Stolypin’s  repudiation  nor  the  revelations  of  the 
secretary  seriously  impaired  Manouiloff’s  relations  with  the 
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^[iuistry  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secret  Police.  The  “special 
Missions  ’  ’  with  which  he  was  charged  now  took  him  to  Paris  and 
home.  No  evidence  was  given  at  the  trial  as  to  his  activity  in 
those  two  capitals,  but  current  reixjrts  eventually  crystallised  out 
into  quite  definite  charges  in  the  Press.  His  task  in  France  and 
Italy  was  to  co-operate  with  the  agents  of  the  Imperial  secret 
|X)lice  in  watching  the  development  of  the  Eussian  revolutionary 
movement,  and  the  newspaper  articles  referred  to  accused  him  of 
having  played  the  part  of  an  agent  provocateur  according  to  the 
most  approved  models.  He  was  said  to  have  sent  circular  letters, 
purporting  to  come  from  revolutionary  organisations,  to  Poles  and 
Kussiaus  who  were  politically  suspect,  wdth  the  object  of  betraying 
them  into  indiscretions,  and  the  names  of  several  persons  who  had 
fallen  victims  to  these  manoeuvres  were  mentioned.  This  secret 
service  work  was  profitably  combined  with  journalism,  and 
Manouilotf’s  articles  in  the  two  editions  of  the  Vremya  on  the 
subterranean  activity  of  the  Russian  revolutionists  in  France  and 
Italy  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  record  of  Manasevitch-Manouiloff  up 
to  the  end  of  January,  1916,  when  Boris  Sturmer  was  appointed 
Minister  President.  The  transformation  which  this  event  meant 
for  Manouiloff  can  be  best  illustrated  by  a  letter  which  he  received 
a  couple  of  weeks  later.  His  first  wife,  from  whom  he  had  been 
divorced,  had  married  an  engineer  named  Toloubeielf,  and  was 
living  with  him  in  the  Syr  Daria  district  of  Turkestan.  Her 
husband  now  wrote  :  “Highly-esteemed  dear  Ivan  Feodorovitch, 
I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  the  majestic  change  in  your  affairs. 
Sophia  Petrovna  and  I  closely  participated  in  this  change  when, 
from  the  agency  telegram  as  to  the  appointment  of  B.  V.  Sturmer 
to  the  post  of  Premier,  \ve  clearly  represented  to  ourselves  all 
this  new  situation  and  you — telephones,  couriers,,  expectant 
suitors.”  The  writer  finished  by  asking  Manouiloff  to  secure  him 
an  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  one  of  the 
big  railways. 

The  assumptions  of  this  letter  were  perfectly  sound.  A  week 
or  two  later  Manouiloff  was  appointed  personal  secretary  and 
confidential  factotum  to  the  new  Minister  President,  and,  from 
sources  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  his  income  began  to  mount 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  His  particular  province  was  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  those  “special  Commissions”  w'hich  he  had  already  so 
often  carried  out  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  first  work 
of  this  kind  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Minister  President  was  the 
investigation  of  the  “Rzhevski  affair,”  which  for  some  weeks 
engrossed  the  attention  of  |X)litical  Petrograd.  Rzhevski  was 
another  “special  agent  ”  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  had 
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been  sent  by  the  head  of  that  department,  A.  N.  Hvostoff  to 
(Copenhagen  on  a  mission  to  the  unfrocked  monk  Iliodore,  who 
at  one  time  had  played  the  part  of  Chief  Court  hierophant,  but 
liad  fallen  into  disgrace  when  Gregory  Easputin  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ezhevski’s  mission  was 
in  some  way  aimed  at  Easputin,  for  Iliodore  telegraphed  to  the 
latter  warning  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  but  as  to  the 
details  of  the  plot  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty.  Two 
versions  have  been  published  in  Eussia,  and  the  person  chiefly 
incriminated  has  reacted  to  neither  of  them.  According  to  one, 
Iliodore  was  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  killing  of  his  triumphant 
rival ;  according  to  the  other,  he  was  merely  to  be  brought  in  to 
replace  Easputin  after  the  latter  had  been  got  rid  of  either  by 
assassination  or  abduction.  As  has  been  seen,  the  plan  was 
thw'arted  by  Iliodore  himself.  It  was  also  given  away  by  an 
engineer  named  Heine,  to  whom  Madam  Ezhevski  had  imparted 
it  after  a  quarrel  wdth  her  husband.  The  Tsar  ordered  Stiirmer 
to  investigate  the  whole  affair,  and  he  passed  the  commission  on 
to  Manouiloff.  As  a  result  of  the  inquiry,  A.  N.  Hvostoff  was 
retired  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  this  department 
was  taken  over  by  Stiirmer. 

When  Manouiloff  had  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  Ezhcvsld 
affair,  other  confidential  work  of  a  peculiar  kind  w^as  found  for 
him.  In  the  early  spring  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the 
Eussian  Army  received  information  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  Jewish  banker,  D.  L.  Eubinstein,  who  had  close  associations 
both  with  the  Court  and  with  the  higher  official  world,  had  been 
engaged  in  financial  transactions  with  enemy  firms,  and  General 
Alexeieff  gave  orders  that  his  recent  dealings  should  be  investi¬ 
gated.  For  this  purpose  General  N.  S.  Batioushin,  who  for  twelve 
years  had  been  doing  intelligence  wnrk,  and  who  had  prepared 
the  case  against  the  traitor  Miasoyedoff,  was  sent  to  Petrograd 
from  the  front  with  instructions  to  form  a  commission  of  inquiry. 
Among  the  officers  chosen  by  him  to  sit  on  the  board  were 
Colonel  A.  S.  Eezanoff,  who  for  many  years  had  worked  in  the 
department  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  at  Petrograd,  and  Lieut. 
Logvinski,  who  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  had  been  a  Moscow' 
lawyer.  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  Manouiloff  came  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Commission  or  what  his  standing  upon  it  was. 
General  Batioushin  told  the  Court  that  when  he  got  to  work  he 
found  himself  much  hampered  by  his  ignorance  of  the  Petrograd 
conditions,  and  especially  of  Eubinstein’s  “connections  w'ith 
administrative  spheres.”  Every  step  that  was  taken  in  the 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  affair  at  once  became  known  to 
Eubinstein,  and  this  seriously  hampered  the  Commission’s  work. 
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(It  was  stated  by  Kezauoff  at  the  trial  that  this  information  was 
conveyed  to  Itubinstein  by  a  ineniber  of  the  Council  of  the  Minister 
r*’  the  Interior,  Gouiiand  by  name.)  In  his  perplexity  Bationshin 
turned  to  Bezanoif,  who,  of  course,  was  familiar  with  official 
society,  and  the  latter  recommended  Manouilolf,  whom,  he  said, 
he  knew  as  a  fellow’-contributor  to  the  Vremya.  This  W’as  a  very 
singular  selection,  because,  as  was  shown  at  the  trial,  Eubinstein 
(luring  the  year  1915  had  paid  various  sums  of  from  200  to  700 
roubles  to  the  credit  of  Manouiloff’s  account  with  the  Russo- 
French  Bank.  Manouiloff  explained  these  payments  as  being  the 
results  of  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but,  on  being 
pressed,  admitted  that  they  also  included  additions  made  by 
Rubinstein,  who  had  become  a  shareholder  in  the  Vremya,  to 
his  salary  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  that  journal.  No  member 
of  the  Commission  w'as  told  of  this  previous  strange  link  betw’een 
Rubinstein  and  Manouiloff. 

The  arrest  of  Eubinstein  and  the  search  of  his  premises  was 
carried  out  by  Eezanoff  in  the  presence  of  Manouiloff.  Bationshin, 
however,  knew^  nothing  about  Manouiloff’s  participation  in  these 
proceedings  till  some  time  afterwards.  Eezanoff  disclaimed  all 
responsibility  for  it,  and  appealed  to  Manouiloff’s  own  explana¬ 
tion.  This  was  that  he  was  ordered  to  be  present  at  the  search 
by  Minister  President  Stiirmer,  who,  “in  view  of  the  Press  attacks 
upon  him  in  consequence  of  his  German  origin,  wdshed  all  to  see 
that  he  was  not  shielding  Eubinstein.”  According  to  Eezanoff, 
Rubinstein  made  the  following  curious  and  significant  remarks  to 
the  search  party  wdien  it  arrived  at  his  house  :  “I  have  long  been 
expecting  you.  A  month  and  a  half  ago  I  knew  that  we  should 
meet.  That  I  knew  that  you  have  been  watching  me  is  not 
surprising,  but  that  you  didn’t  know  that  I  was  watching  you 
is  very  surprising.” 

Another  of  Manouiloff’s  "special  commissions”  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  trial,  or,  indeed,  suspected  outside  the  very  small 
circle  of  those  immediately  concerned  till  it  was  revealed  at  the 
general  tearing  off  of  disguises  by  the  Revolution.  In  June  last 
the  Controller  General  of  the  Provisional  Government,  Ivan 
Godnieff,  reported  that  in  the  early  summer  of  1916  the  foreign 
section  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  had  granted  a  loan  of  800,000 
roubles  to  one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  Novoye  Vremya, 
M.  A.  Souvorin,  with  the  object  of  “subjecting  ”  this  paper  “to 
Government  influence,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  its 
appearance  of  independence.”  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances,  that  Manouiloff  acted  as  intermediary  in 
this  curious  transaction.  And  it  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  recall  that  Milyoukoff  stated  in  the  Douma  speech  already 
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referred  to  that  some  years  previously  Manouiloll  had  made  an 
attempt  to  buy  the  Novoye  Vremya  on  behalf  of  the  German 
Ambassador,  Count  Pourtales. 

Shortly  after  the  Batioushin  Commission  was  formed,  its 
jurisdiction  was  extended  from  the  single  case  of  Rubinstein  to 
include  all  the  factories  and  workshops  engaged  on  contracts  in 
connection  with  the  national  defence.  The  first  of  these  under¬ 
takings  to  which  it  turned  its  attention  was  the  Treougolnik 
Eubber  Company,  one  of  the  largest  industrial  concerns  in  Petro- 
grad,  and  probably  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  Treougolnik  had  had  a  diversified  history,  and  at  one  time 
had  been  a  German  undertaking.  At  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  Batioushin  Commission  many  members  of  its  directorial 
and  managerial  staffs  were  Eussian  subjects  of  German  stock,  and 
this  fact  naturally  made  it  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  suspicious 
gossip.  The  Commission  decided  to  begin  its  investigation  with 
a  search  at  the  private  residence  of  one  of  the  principal  share¬ 
holders  and  directors,  F.  F.  Utemann,  who  is  of  German  origin 
and  whose  father-in-law  is  a  German  subject.  The  search  was 
supervised  by  Logvinski,  w^ho  was  accompanied  by  Manouiloff, 
this  time  in  the  capacity  of  “translator.”  Utemann’s  writing 
table  was  ransacked,  but  the  only  papers  which  excited  any  sus- 
])icion  were  some  letters  exchanged  by  him  and  his  wife  twenty 
years  earlier.  These  were  taken  and  nothing  else.  By  way  of 
admiration  for  Utemann’s  collection  of  antiquities  the  conversation 
was  then  brought  into  friendly  channels,  and  he  was  strongly 
urged,  in  view^  of  his  German  connections,  to  get  rid  of  shares  in 
the  Treougolnik,  of  which  he  held  30,000.  INIanouiloff’s  last  words 
on  leaving  were  :  “All  the  same,  I  should  advise  you  to  part  with 
those  shares.”  The  next  day  all  the  papers  printed  a  paragraph 
which  falsely  stated  that  Utemann  had  been  arrested.  On  the 
following  day  Manouiloff  accidentally  met  in  the  street  an  anti¬ 
quarian  named  Eoudomovski  with  whom  he  knew  that  Utemann 
ha-d  had  dealings.  He  stopped  him  and  told  him  that  he  could 
easily  earn  a  large  sum  by  inducing  Utemann  to  sell  his  shares 
in  the  Treougolnik.  Eoudomovski  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether 
this  was  possible.  Manouiloff  replied  that  Utemann  had  already 
been  frightened  by  the  search,  and  that,  if  necessary,  pressure 
could  be  put  upon  him  by  banishing  him  from  Petrograd.  Eou¬ 
domovski  then  mentioned  the  paragraph  in  the  papers  about 
Utemann’s  arrest,  and  Manouiloff  at  once  said  ;  “Oh,  you  saw 
that?  It  was  I  who  rubbed  that  into  him.”  Eoudomovski  did 
not  act  upon  Manouiloff ’s  suggestion,  but  told  Utemann  what  had 
passed  between  them.  A  few  days  later  a  man,  who  said  he  was 
acting  in  behalf  of  a  certain  banker,  called  on  Utemann  and 
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offered  to  buy  his  Treougolnik  shares  at  500  roubles  each.  They 
were  then  quoted  in  the  market  at  more  than  700  roubles,  and 
the  proffered  transaction  would  have  meant  a  profit  to  the  buyer 
of  some  ^600, 000.  Utemann  declined  this  offer,  and  reported  the 
whole  matter  to  the  director  of  the  Police  Department,  General 
Klimovitch,  who  advised  him  to  lay  a  criminal  information. 
This,  however,  Utemann  declined  to  do,  saying  :  “Manouiloff  has 
such  power  that  by  taking  ‘proceedings  I  should  only  destroy 
myself.” 

About  the  end  of  July  the  assistant  manager  of  the  Union 
Bank*  of  Moscow,  I.  S.  Hvostoff — cousin  of  A.  N.  Hvostoff,  who 
had  tripped  up  over  the  Rzhevski  affair,  and  nephew  of  A.  A. 
Hvostoff,  who  had  just  exchanged  the  Ministry  of  Justice  for  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior — called  upon  Manouiloff,  whom  he  knew 
slightly.  His  object  was  to  secure  the  insertion  in  a  leading  Paris 
paper  of  an  article,  couched  in  the  form  of  an  interview  with  his 
father-in-law.  Count  V.  S.  Tatishtcheff,  wdio  was  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Union  Bank,  urging  the  Government  to  make 
more  use  of  men  of  business  experience  in  the  mobilisation  of 
Eussian  industry  for  the  objects  of  the  w'ar.  Manouiloff  asked 
that  the  manuscript  might  be  brought  to  him,  and  promised  that 
he  would  send  it  to  the  editor  of  a  Paris  paper  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  On  August  13  Hvostoff  returned  to  Petrograd 
with  the  manuscript.  Manouiloff  then  said  that  it  would  be 
better  to  delay  the  publication  of  the  article,  because  the  question 
of  the  illicit  speculation  of  certain  banks,  and  among  others  the 
Union  Bank,  had  been  raised  in  the  Batioushin  Commission.  He 
added  that  Hvostoff'  might  regard  him  as  “his  man,”  and  that  he 
would  make  it  his  business  to  learn  all  the  details  of  the  charges 
against  the  Union  Bank.  During  that  visit  to  the  capital  Hvostoff 
saw  nothing  more  of  Manouiloff,  but  he  called  on  him  again  on 
August  24.  Manouiloff'  now  said  that  the  affair  of  the  Union 
Bank  was  “very  serious.”  He  stated  further  that  the  dealings 
of  many  banks  were  under  investigation,  and  that  a  former 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Private  Commercial  Bank,  M.  Shkaff, 
had  already  been  examined  by  the  Commission,  arrested  and 
banished  from  Petrograd.  “Next,”  he  said,  “it  will  be  the  turn 
of  the  Union  Bank,  and  the  authorities  think  no  more  nowadays 
of  searches  and  arrests  than  they  do  of  smoking  a  cigarette.”  He 
added  that  though  he  could  not  now  put  a  stop  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  he  could  at  any  rate  give  it  this  or  that  direction,  and 
promised  by  the  same  evening  to  obtain  the  details  of  Shkaff’s 
deposition  from  the  Commission.  They  could  then,  he  said, 
discuss  the  question  of  his  own  reward  for  interesting  himself 
in  the  matter. 
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.  An  hour  or  two  later  Hvostoff,  to  his  great  surprise,  met 
Shkaff,  who  informed  him  that  the  whole  story  wdiich  had  just 
been  told  by  Manouiloff  was  a  fabrication.  What  was  true  was 
that,  shortly  after  the  arrest  of  Kubinstein,  a  stranger,  who 
described  himself  as  a  “well-wisher,”  had  called  on  Shkaff  and 
told  him  that  the  Batioushin  Commission  was  investigating  the 
affairs  of  the  banks.  The  work,  he  said,  was  being  principally 
done  by  a  certain  colonel,  and  the  “well-wisher  ”  proposed  to 
introduce  Shkaff  to  a  person  “of  very  prominent  position  and  with 
wide  connections  with  the  Press  ’  ’  who  wms  on  an  intimate  footing 
with  this  officer.  The  cost  of  the  introduction  would  be  25,000 
roubles,  and  it  would  be  as  well  to  pay  at  once,  as  for  Shkaff 
delay  might  mean  arrest.  Shkaff  declined  this  offer,  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  attacks  were  made  upon  him  in  two  minor 
financial  papers,  one  published  in  Petrograd  and  the  other  in 
Moscow. 

Hvostoff  now  thought  his  best  plan  wms  to  report  the  affair 
to  General  Klimovitch,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
who  advised  him  to  let  Manouiloff’s  imposture  run  its  course  so 
as  to  ensure  a  conviction.  Accordingly  he  returned  to  Manouiloff, 
who  met  him  with  the  words  :  “It  can  all  be  arranged,”  and  told 
him  that  the  price  of  the  arrangement  yvould  be  25,000  roubles. 
On  this  occasion  Manouiloff  also  said  that  he  took  part  in  all  the 
sittings  of  the  Commission,  and  could  carry  through  in  it  anything 
he  wished.  Hvostoff  replied  that  he  could  not  dispose  of  so 
large  a  sum  as  25,000  roubles  without  consulting  the  directors  of 
the  bank,  and  asked  that  the  final  agreement  might  be  postponed 
till  he  returned  once  more  from  Moscow. 

General  Klimovitch  reported  what  had  taken  place  to  the 
Assistant  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Stepanoff,  and  then  to  the 
Minister,  A.  A.  Hvostoff.  Both  agreed  that  the  matter  must  be 
investigated.  I.  S.  Hvostoff  also  communicated  wdth  his  cousin, 
A.  N.  Hvostoff,  but  though  the  latter  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Douma  and  had  the  closest  connections  with  the  higher 
official  world,  he  had  not  even  heard  of  the  existence  of  the 
Batioushin  Commission.  Klimovitch,  in  an  official  application 
to  the  Commission,  asked  what  was  Manouiloff’s  status  upon  it. 
Ho  was  told  that  this  information  could  not  be  given  as  it  was 
confidential.  Next  he  applied  to  the  Chief  Command  of  the 
Petrograd  Military  District,  but  with  a  like  result.  In  the  end 
it  was  necessary  to  send  Stepanoff  specially  to  the  Headquarters 
Staff  of  the  Active  Army  to  obtain  information  on  this  point.  It 
w’as  then  at  last  discovered  that  Manouiloff  had  no  recognised 
relationship  to  the  Commission,  and  the  Staff,  hearing  what  had 
been  going  on,  issued  orders  that  the  fullest  possible  scope  should 
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be  given  to  the  investigation  of  the  charge  against  him.  It  had 
been  arranged  between  Klimovitch  and  I.  S.  Hvostoff  that  the 
latter  should  induce  the  Union  Bank  to  carry  the  things  through, 
so  as  to  provide  conclusive  evidence  against  Manouiloff.  Any 
doubts  the  directors  may  have  had  as  to  the  desirability  of  doing 
this  were  dissipated  by  something  which  occurred  while  the 
matter  was  still  under  their  consideration.  A  man  named  Shik 
presented  himself  at  the  bank  and  sent  up  to  Count  Tatishtcheff 
as  introduction  one  of  Manouiloff’s  cards,  on  which  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  bearer’s  “reasonable  request”  w’ould  be 
gratified.  The  “reasonable  request”  was  that  the  Bank  should 
buy  a  certain  afforested  estate  at  a  price  which  would  have  given 
Shik  “commission  ”  to  the  extent  of  140,000  roubles.  When  the 
Count  refused  to  do  this,  Shik  replied  with  astonishment  :  “But 
it  is  Manouiloff'  who  asks  !  ”  Shik,  as  was  shown  at  the  trial,  had 
managed  the  affairs  of  Manouiloff’s  sister,  and  had  also  actively 
touted  for  clients  for  him. 

On  August  31  I.  S.  Hvostoff  arrived  once  more  in  Petrograd, 
and,  on  the  instructions  of  General  Klimovitch,  laid  a  criminal 
information  against  Manouiloff  before  the  Chief  of  the  Petrograd 
Military  District.  On  the  following  day,  by  telephonic  agree¬ 
ment  with  Manouiloff,  he  went  to  the  latter’s  flat,  taking  with 
him  fifty  500-rouble  notes,  the  numbers  of  which  had  previously 
been  recorded  by  Klimovitch.  When  he  had  received  the  money 
Manouiloff  said  :  “The  affair  of  the  Union  Bank  was  brought 
up  yesterday  in  the  Commission,  and,  thanks  to  my  efforts,  was 
liquidated.”  Hvostoff  then  left.  He  w^as  followed  at  a  short 
interval  by  'Manouiloff,  who  found  the  staircase  in  the  occupation 
of  a  large  force  of  gendarmerie,  and  was  conducted  back  to  his  flat. 
When  he  was  told  the  reason  of  their  visit  he  assumed  a  very 
confident  tone,  and  said  :  “This  is  a  trap  of  Hvostoff,  but  all 
who  try  to  eat  me  will  break  their  teeth.  I  shall  soon  be  set  at 
libertv.” 

The  events  which  followed  were  very  significant.  General 
Batioushin  knew  nothing  of  the  affair  till  Manouiloff  was  arrested, 
but  shortly  afterxvards  he  was  summoned  to  the  Headquarters 
Staff  to  report  upon  it.  His  judgment  was  that  Manouiloff  could 
not  possibly  have  taken  a  bribe,  “as  he  could  have  obtained  a 
much  larger  sum  from  Eubinstein,  in  whose  case  his  conduct 
had  been  superlatively  correct.”  He  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  campaign  against  Manouiloff  had  been  started  by  the 
Banks  with  the  object  of  discrediting  the  Commission.  At  the 
trial  Batioushin  “presumed”  that  his  report  had  been  handed 
on  by  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  the  latter’s  “superior” — in  other 
words,  to  the  Tsar.  At  any  rate,  he  said,  as  the  result  of  the 
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report  the  competency  of  the  Commission  was  enlarged  to  include 
the  operations  of  the  banks,  and  General  Bouch-Bourevitch  was 
sent  to  Petrograd  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest 
of  Manouiloff.  This  investigation  resulted  in  conclusions  very 
similar  to  those  arrived  at  by  Batioushin.  In  fact,  Bonch-Boure- 
vitch  described  the  way  in  which  Manouiloff  had  been  treated  as 
“provocation.”  Here  the  workings  of  the  “hidden  hand”  are 
quite  obvious.  It  is  evident  that  General  AlexeielT  w’anted  to 
have  Manouiloff  prosecuted,  and  that  other  influential  persons 
at  Court  did  not.  It  was  probably  a  reflection  of  the  struggle 
between  these  opposing  forces  that  the  trial  "was  opened,  quashed, 
and  then  reopened  and  carried  to  its  conclusion  ;  and  that,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  Batioushin  Commission  did  actually  search  the 
premises  of  the  Union  Bank  of  jNIoscow. 

It  was  show'n  at  the  trial  that  at  the  beginning  of  thd  year  the 
credit  balance  of  Manouiloff’ s  current  account  with  the  Credit 
de  Lyons  W'as  01,000  roubles.  Six  months  later  it  had  increased 
to  160,000  roubles,  and  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  it  was  260,000 
roubles.  Manouiloff  stated  that  this  rapid  enrichment,  which 
coincided  with  the  Premiership  of  Boris  Sturmer,  was  the  result 
of  stock  speculation.  The  defence  he  put  forward  was  that  the 
charge  against  him  w^as  a  plot  hatched  by  the  Hvostoffs  to  avenge 
his  action  in  the  Rzhevski  affair.  He  said  that  the  25,000  roubles, 
the  receipt  of  w'hich  he  could  not  deny,  was  given  to  him  to  pay 
the  French  paper  for  the  insertion  of  the  Tatishtcheff  interview, 
and  that  the  purpose  of  the  article,  as  avowed  by  I.  S.  Hvostoff, 
was  to  promote  the  candidature  of  the  Count  for  the  position  of 
Minister  of*  Finance.  When  the  objection  was  raised  that  an 
article  in  a  French  paper  was  not  likely  to  attain  the  end  sug¬ 
gested,  he  retorted  that  Count  Witte,  w'ho  wms  a  “shrewd  man,” 
always  had  recourse  to  the  foreign  Press  when  he  wished  to  give 
currency  to  some  new’  idea.  It  was  objected  that  25,000  roubles 
was  a  large  price  for  the  publication  of  an  article,  and  to  this 
Manouiloff  replied  that  he  had  had  to  pay  more  than  that  to 
secure  the  insertion  in  a  foreign  journal  of  a  Government  com- 
mttnique  of  only  forty  lines. 

The  above  is  a  bare  recital  of  the  story  of  Manouiloff ’s  depreda¬ 
tions  as  revealed  by  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  and  the  reader 
is  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  In  consequence  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Court,  the  question  of  the  complicity  of  the  ex-Minister 
President  Sturmer  was  not  directly  touched. 


E.  H.  Wilcox. 


THE  TROUBLES  AND  DESIRES  OF  LABOUR. 


Fob  more  than  seven  years  I  lived  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
largest  industrial  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  position 
which  I  then  occupied  put  me  behind  the  scenes  of  every  labour 
dispute,  whether  it  resulted  in  an  open  breach  or  w'hether  it 
were  patched  up  in  council.  The  employing  classes  used  to  tell 
me  frankly  w’hat  they  thought  of  Labour,  and  the  representatives 
of  trade  unions,  official  and  unofficial,  conveyed  to  me  with  equal 
frankness  their  views  upon  employers.  Government  officials, 
sent  down  to  clean  up  the  mess  which  “Capital”  and  “Labour” 
had  made  betw'een  them,  gave  me  to  understand — of  course,  un¬ 
officially  and  discreetly — what  w^ere  their  private  feelings  towards 
both.  This  experience  was  of  value  to  me,  not  only  because  it 
helped  one  to  understand  the  underlying  causes  of  each  dispute, 
but  because  it  enabled  one  to  obtain  some  sympathetic  insight 
into  the  psychology  of  what  is  loosely  called  “Capital  ”  and  of  the 
struggling  human  mass  which  is  known  as  “Labour.”  The  first 
conclusion  at  which  I  arrived,  and  which  subsequent  experience 
has  confirmed,  is  that  one  cannot  begin  to  comprehend  the  indus¬ 
trial  struggle  until  one  realises  that  it  is  not  betw^een  Capital  and 
Labour  at  all.  It  is  between  those  who,  often  not  themselves 
large  capitalists  or  by  modern  standards  even  tolerably  rich  men, 
are  chosen  by  Capital  on  account  of  their  abilities  to  direct  its 
interests,  and  between  those  who  have  been  chosen  by  Labour 
to  direct  its  interests,  and,  being  so  chosen,  have  ceased  them¬ 
selves  to  work  at  their  trades.  When,  as  often  happens.  Labour 
revolts  from  its  leaders  the  struggle  becomes  one  between  the 
management  class  and  the  mass  of  Labour. 

Under  our  modern  system  of  conducting  industry  by  means  of 
large  companies,  w’hich  tend  ever  to  grow  larger.  Capital  has 
retired  to  sit  at  ease  in  its  tents — not  by  any  means  always 
palatial  tents — and  to  draw  the  dividends  earned  for  it  by  the 
professional  management  class  which  has  arisen  for  the  purpose. 
The  directors  of  large  companies  are  frequently  men  of  great 
wealth,  but  few  of  them  are  experts  in  the  businesses  which  they 
nominally  direct.  There  are  exceptions  which  will  occur  to  any¬ 
one,  but,  speaking  generally,  our  big  industries  of  the  present 
day  are  run  by  professional  managers  who,  as  highly  skilled  ship¬ 
builders,  or  engineers,  or  railwaymen,  or  shipping  experts,  are 
put  in  charge  of  these  industries  because  they  have  proved  their 
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capacity  to  conduct  them  successfully.  Capital  buys  the  brains 
and  experience  of  these  men  and  pays  them  handsomely,  but 
values  them  absolutely  by  results— by  the  profits  which  they  are 
able  to  earn. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way  Labour  puts  up  its  own  managers 
to  take  charge  of  its  interests,  and  values  them  also  by  results 
— by  the  wages  and  conditions  which  they  are  able  to  extort  from 
the  often  unwulling  representatives  of  Capital.  These  managers 
of  Labour  have  been  themselves  workmen,  though,  frequently, 
not  highly  skilled  in  their  trades.  They  rise  to  eminence  through 
the  possession  of  other  qualities — a  capacity  of  speech,  power 
to  sway  masses  of  men,  a  study  of  history  and  politics  which 
adds  garnish  to  eloquence,  persuasiveness  in  council.  Whenever 
the  representatives  of  Labour  fail  to  “deliver  the  goods”  they 
are  thrown  over  remorselessly.  It  is  a  curious  contrast  :  the  dis¬ 
loyalty  of  the  mass  of  Labour  to  the  leaders  whom  it  has  chosen, 
and  the  intense  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  Labour  to  what  it  regards 
as  the  rights  of  individual  members  of  its  class.  A  hundred 
thousand  men  wull  strike  as  one  man  to  redress  what  they  regard 
as  an  injustice  to  one  of  their  number,  and  they  will,  in  doing 
so,  cheerfully  throw  over  their  owm  chosen  leaders  wdio  have 
advised  them  strongly  not  to  strike.  Labour,  though  it  elects 
representatives,  will  support  them  only  so  far  as  it  agrees  with 
what  they  do;  Capital,  on  the  other  hand,  may  grumble  at  what 
its  representatives — the  management  class — may  do,  but  never 
throws  them  over  or  attempts  to  throw  them  over  in  the  stress 
of  battle.  In  other  wmrds,  Labour  is  less  democratic  than  is 
Capital,  for  the  essence  of  democratic  government  is  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  mass  to  the  leaders  whom  it  freely  chooses. 
It  is  free  to  change  them,  constitutionally,  but  not  to  throw  them 
over,  unconstitutionally. 

But  though  the  management  class  which  represents  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Capital  is  safe  from  any  sudden  revolt  on  the  part  of 
Capital,  it  is  judged  by  results  and  holds  office  only  for  so  long 
as  Capital  is  satisfied  that  it  cannot  get  better  results  by  making 
a  change.  It  follows  that  those  of  the  management  class  are 
driven  to  pay  regard  chiefly  to  immediate  and  obvious  results,  and 
become,  in  practice,  rather  short-sighted  and  rather  hard.  The 
men  whom  they  employ  tend  to  be  looked  upon  as  “hands,”  not 
as  human  beings,  as  cogs  of  the  wheels  in  the  machine  which 
has  for  its  main,  if  not  its  sole,  purpose,  the  grinding  out  divi¬ 
dends  for  shareholders.  The  trade  union  leaders,  also  judged  by 
results  and  liable  to  be  thrown  over  at  any  moment  in  a  gust 
of  popular  disfavour,  tend  also  to  become  short-sighted  and  hard 
and  always  to  be  eager  to  wring  some  concessions  from  employers 
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which  they  may  parade  before  their  constituents  as  evidence  that 
they  can  not  only  deliver  the  goods,  but  that  they  themselves  are 
"the  goods.”  We  get  individual  ambition,  call  it  if  you  like 
individual  self-seeking,  at  work  strongly  on  both  sides,  and  an 
atmosphere  generated  through  which  long  views  cannot  penetrate 
and  in  which  the  kindly  feelings  of  a  human  partnership  can  with 
difficulty  draw’  breath.  It  is  in  this  atmosphere  that  industrial 
disputes  arise  and  in  it  the  chronic  condition,  the  normal 
condition,  is  one  of  industrial  unrest. 

Intellectually  the  management  class  which  represents  Capital 
and  the  trade  union  leaders  who  represent  Labour— when  it  is 
not  engaged  in  kicking  them  out  under  the  impulse  of  revolt — 
pass  their  lives  in  water-tight  compartments.  The  management 
class  knows  little  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  of  the  struggles 
of  Labour  out  of  the  blackness  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
profits  of  mines  and  factories  were  earned  by  the  overworked 
bodies  of  driven,  beaten  children.  The  memory  of  these  ‘‘good 
old  times  ”  has  been  handed  down  to  the  working  classes  of  the 
present  day  by  family  tradition.  The  management  class,  as  a 
whole,  does  not  know  what  the  working  class  talks  about,  or 
thinks  about,  or  writes  about.  Its  aspirations,  political  and 
economic,  are  set  down  as  ‘‘Socialism,”  a  word  once  dreaded  as 
a  label,  but  of  which  no  one  is  now'  afraid,  ddie  working  classes, 
and  even  their  leaders,  know  little  of,  and  care  little  for,  the 
difficulties  of  business  management  or  the  problems  by  which 
administrators  are  daily  confronted.  If  I  were  a  benevolent 
despot  charged  with  the  industrial  dictatorship  of  the  United 
Kingdom — which  God  forbid  ! — I  should  insist  that  no  man  be 
allowed  to  take  charge  of  any  w'orks  until  he  had  been  soaked 
in  such  books  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb’s  History  of  Trade 
Unionism  and  the  brilliant  and  terrible  Town  Labourer  recently 
published  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hammond.  In  a  similarly 
benevolent  way  I  w’ould  not  permit  any  trade  unionist  to  become 
a  resix)nsible  leader  until  he  had  been  remorselessly  grounded  in 
the  history  and  theory  of  Economics — and  not  only  in  books  of 
his  own  choosing — and  in  the  working  of  our  principal  industries. 
Then  as  a  further  and  a  most  essential  means  tow'ards  a  mutual 
understanding,  I  w'ould  insist  that  in  every  w'orks  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Capital  and  of  Ijabour  lunched  together  at  least  once  a 
week  and  afterwards,  over  cigars  and  kindly  port,  exchanged  the 
fullest  information  regarding  their  respective  branches  of  the 
business.  If  ‘‘Labour”  knew  all  the  data  upon  which  ‘‘Capital  ” 
has  to  make  its  calculations,  and  ‘‘Capital”  knew  of  all  the 
desires  and  grievances  which  w'orry  the  under-world  of  ‘‘Labour, 
both  would  have  made  a  long  step  towards  that  partnership  in 
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sympathy  and  in  effort  upon  which  the  future  of  this  country 
depends. 

What  would  have  happened  if  war  had  not  come  to  shake  us 
all  up  and  to  set  all  classes  fighting  side  by  side  in  the  trenches 
of  Flanders  and  in  the  factories  at  home,  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
imagine.  We  were  working  up  towards  strikes  upon  a  national 
scale  compared  with  which  the  great  Coal  War  of  1911  would 
have  been  a  petty  outbreak.  We  have  had  recently  a  Com¬ 
mission  which,  split  into  eight  parts,  has  been  exploring  the 
causes  of  industrial  unrest  in  the  various  districts  of  Great  Britain. 
Their  reports  lie  before  me  as  I  write,  and  extremely  interesting 
they  are.  For  they  show  that  at  this  moment,  when  our  country 
can  only  win  through  its  tremendous  task  of  defeating  Germany 
by  calling  all  classes  to  its  aid,  there  is  extraordinarily  little 
industrial  unrest  by  which  wc  are  seriously  hampered.  It  really 
is  extraordinary,  for  there  is  no  class  in  this  country  which  has 
been  intellectually  torn  up  by  the  roots  so  ruthlessly  as  has 
that  class  which  we  call  Labour.  And  what  has  been  done  has 
been  done  by  its  own  consent.  Every  one  of  these  reports  speaks 
admiringly,  and  I  am  sure  sincerely,  of  the  essential  patriotism 
of  the  working  classes.  Without  the  support  of  that  patriotism 
we  could  not  have  carried  on  war  for  three  years  and  could  not 
now  face  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite  continuance.  The  working 
classes  hate  war ;  for  them  it  does  not  contain  and  never  has  con¬ 
tained  any  mirage  of  “glory.”  They  would  have  bitterly  opposed 
any  war  which  had  in  it  any  jXDssihle  suggestion  of  militarist 
aggression.  But  faced  with  a  war  of  defence,  a  war  of  honour, 
they  threw  over  everything  which  they  valued  in  life  and  joined 
in  almost  to  a  man.  They  hate  war,  yet  millions  volunteered. 
They  loathe  compulsory  service — which  to  them  spells  “indus¬ 
trial  conscription  ” — yet  they  accepted  it.  They  cherish  their 
short-sighted  and  silly  trade  union  restrictions  upon  output,  yet 
they  let  them  all  rip  when  the  national  need  arose.  Skilled  men, 
who  teach  the  unskilled  wmmen  and  boys  to  work  machines,  see 
their  pupils  make  at  piece-work  three  or  four  times  their  own 
wages  based  upon  time.  They  grumble  but  carry  on.  They 
have  seen  prices  soar  until  they  would  willingly,  as  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas  put  it,  exchange  the  wages  of  war  for  the  wages  of  the 
days  of  peace,  if  at  the  same  time  they  could  get  back  to  the 
prices  of  peace.  They  have  grumbled,  but  the  strikes  during  this 
war  have  not  been  strikes  about  wages.  They  have  seen  certain 
classes  make  huge  profits  out  of  a  condition  of  war,  and  this  has 
put  up  their  backs  very  badly.  They  do  not  stand  alone.  Most 
of  us — ])ossibly  because  “  profiteering  ”  has  not  come  our  way ; 
we  are  all  miserable  sinners — remain  coldly  furious  when  we  are 
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told,  with  a  wealth  of  figures,  that  the  immense  profits  of  ship¬ 
owners  and  of  wholesale  dealers  in  food  have  contributed  little 
to  the  advances  in  prices  of  daily  necessaries.  We  feel  with  the 
Commissioners  for  Wales  and  Monmouth  that  “all  excess  profits 
derivable  from  the  sale  and  distribution  of  commodities  for  home 
consumption’’  should  “be  appropriated  by  the  State.”  High 
prices  and  hatred  of  “profiteering  ”  are  the  chief  causes  of  Unrest 
due  to  war  conditions,  though  they  are  not  the  only  temporary 
causes,  and  their  complete  removal  would  not  affect  the  per¬ 
manent  causes,  with  which  it  is  my  main  purpose  to  deal. 

I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  any  close  examination  of  the 
temporary  causes  of  Unrest  which  are  dealt  with  exhaustively 
in  the  reports  of  the  eight  District  Commissions.  Most  of  them 
are  in  process  of  removal.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  work  of  the  numerous  Government  Departments 
which  have  been  falling  over  and  hampering  one  another,  and 
irritating  both  employers  and  workpeople.  Recruiting  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  military  authorities,  who  made  such  an  egregious 
mess  of  it  because  they  did  not  understand  how  the  daily  work 
of  the  country  is  carried  on,  and  handed  over  to  the  civil  power. 
The  average  working  man  is  very  far  from  a  fool  and  instantly 
sees  and  despises  incompetence  in  high  places.  When  he  finds 
himself  and  his  fellows  in  the  grip  of  that  incompetence  he 
kicks  like  a  lusty  bull.  I  don’t  blame  him.  The  system  of 
leaving  certificates,  the  result  of  which,  as  is  put  by  the  West 
Midlands  Commission,  “is  that  men  cannot  leave  their  employers, 
while  their  employers  can  discharge  them,”  is  about  to  be  done 
away  with,  or  at  least  largely  modified,  by  the  Munitions  of  War 
Amendment  Act.  The  whole  system  of  tied  labour  is  looked 
upon  by  the  workmen  as  a  method  of  “industrial  conscription” 
against  which  their  stomachs  revolt.  All  these  temporary  causes 
of  Unrest  are  of  high  importance  as  holding  us  back  somewhat 
from  our  national  purpose  of  getting  on  with  the  war,  but  since 
they  have  all  been  explored  and  are  in  a  fair  way  towards  being 
dealt  with  we  may  put  them  upon  one  side  and  resume  our  con¬ 
sideration  of  chronic  Unrest  as  a  mass  of  clog  which  has  hampered 
the  machine  of  industry  in  the  past  and  will  hamper  it  still  more 
in  the  future  unless  we  can  dig  it  out  and  lubricate  the  wheels 
of  Capital  and  Labour  with  a  more  kindly  flowing  oil. 

Let  me  quote  one  sentence  from  the  brightly  written  report 
of  the  Commission  for  the  North-w'est  Area,  a  report  which 
sparkles  with  the  shrewd  wit  of  Judge  Parry,  the  chairman. 
“What  is  w’anted  in  industry  is  a  reconstruction  of  ideas,  and 
both  Capital  and  Labour  have  got  to  meet  together  and  carry  on 
the  machinery  of  industry  on  the  principle  that  they  must  be 
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ready  to  reject  all  prospects  of  gain  which  involve  loss  to  others. 
That  this  ideal  can  be  reached  in  the  immediate  future  is  no 
doubt  something  of  a  dream,  but  practical  steps  are,  we  believe 
being  taken  by  the  Government  towards  this  ideal.”  And  what 
is  the  ideal  referred  to  in  this  passage?  It  is  no  less  than  to 
put  Capital  and  Labour  into  partnership  instead  of  leaving  them 
to  be  perpetually  bickering  at  one  another  in  opposition. 

Some  two  months  ago  there  was  published  a  thin  White  Paper 
entitled  ‘‘lleconstruction  Committee  :  Sub-Committee  on  Rela¬ 
tions  between  Employers  and  Employed — Interim  Report  on 
Joint  Standing  Industrial  Councils.”  The  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitley,  M.P.,  and  since  the  title 
which  I  have  quoted  is  manifestly  too  cumbrous  for  daily  use, 
this  remarkable  White  Paper  (price  one  penny)  is  known  as  the 
Report  of  the  Whitley  Sub-Committee,  or  even  more  briefly  as 
the  Whitley  Report.  When  I  read  that  report  for  the  first  time 
my  natural  instinct,  as  one  who  had  written  for  newspapers  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  to  dub  it  “epoch-making.”  With  an 
elTort  I  refrained.  I  will  describe  it  as  a  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  White  Paper,  and  hint  that  if  it  were  not  to  be  had 
for  one  penny  it  would  be  cheap  at  a  guinea.  For  this'  Report 
sets  forth  the  means  by  which  Capital  and  Labour — that  is  to  say, 
the  working  representatives  of  Capital  and  the  representatives 
of  working  Labour — may  with  goodwill  on  both  sides  achieve 
partnership.  No  one,  no  Government,  can  force  them  into  part¬ 
nership.  Their  union  must  be  one  of  consent.  Here  at  any  rate 
are  the  means  offered  for  reaching  union. 

At  the  time  wdien  this  Whitley  Sub-Committee’s  Report  was 
issued  the  eight  District  Industrial  Commissions  were  still  at 
their  labours  of  investigation.  It  was  hurriedly  printed  and 
dispatched  to  them,  so  that  in  the  light  of  what  they  had  learned 
and  w-ere  still  to  learn  they  might  give  their  views  upon  its  pro¬ 
posals.  They  have,  naturally  enough,  not  been  able  to  con¬ 
sider  its  details  in  all  their  bearings,  but  in  principle  they  have 
unanimously  approved  it.  I  will  quote  what  the  Commissioners 
say 

West  Midlands. — We  have  read  with  approval  the  Report.  .  . . 
We  express  a  general  approval  of  that  Report.  We  are  also 
impressed  with  the  advantages  in  large  works  of  frequent  meet¬ 
ings  between  men  and  their  employers,  not  merely  managers 
or  foremen. 

Yorkshire  and-  East  Midlands. — We  recommend  .  .  .  the  im¬ 
mediate  introduction  and  setting  up  of  Workshop  Committees, 
composed  of  equal  numbers  of  the  workers  and  of  the  manage 
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ment,  the  workers  being  elected  by  those  employed  in  each  works, 
for  the  consideration  of  questions  affecting  the  industry.  Where 
agreement  is  not  arrived  at,  or  where  it  may  be  desired,  the 
Committee  may  refer  any  matter  to  a  similarly  constituted 
District  Committee,  who,  in  turn,  may  refer  to  a  like  National 
Committee. 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire. — We  recommend  .  .  .  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Joint  Standing  Industrial  Councils,  as  recommended 
in  the  Eeport  of  the  Whitley  Committee,  or  the  adaptation  and 
extension  of  existing  machinery  {e.g.,  Conciliation  Boards  and 
Works  Committees)  to  enable  them  to  undertake  the  duties  sug¬ 
gested  for  such  Councils  in  the  Eeport. 

North-East  Area. — In  order  to  bring  about  that  closer  relation 
between  employer  and  employee  which  is  necessary  for  the  har¬ 
monious  working  of  industry,  we  favour  the  establishment  in  the 
larger  industrial  concerns  of  Shop  Committees,  the  success  of 
I  which  in  certain  large  establishments  has  been  brought  to  our 
notice. 

North-West  Area. — We  have  been  very  much  impressed  by 
the  Eeport  of  the  Eeconstruction  Committee.  ...  We  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  putting  before  imfxirtant  deputations  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  men  these  proposals  and  asking  their  opinion  upon 
them.  Although  they  all  expressed  a  natural  desire  to  consider 
them  more  fully,  yet  the  principle  at  the  bottom  of  them  was 
received  with  cordial  approval.  This  principle,  which  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  statesmanlike  proposal  of  the  best  method  of  dealing 
;  with  unrest  ...  is  exactly  w’hat  is  needed  in  this  area  to  allay 
many  causes  of  industrial  unrest. 

London  and  South-Eastern  Area. — The  recently  circulated 
Report  on  Joint  Standing  Industrial  Councils  is  a  document  of 
a  very  authoritative  character  as  being  the  unanimous  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  a  really  representative  body.  It  has  met  with  general 
approval  and  appears  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  natural 
and  healthy  development  of  the  existing  situation  is  to  be  sought. 

5  We  recommend  that  whatever  steps  may  be  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  in  the  same  direction. 

South-West  Area. — The  general  principle  of  the  Whitley 
,  Report,  which  we  endorse,  is  acceptable  to  employers  and 
workers. 

Scotland. — One  suggested  remedy  for  trade  unrest  met  with 
general  approval,  namely,  the  scheme  sketched  in  the  Interim 
:  Report  of  the  Eeconstruction  Committee  for  the  establishment  of 

j  District  Councils  and  Works  Committees.  None  of  the  organisa¬ 
tions  represented  had  had  time  to  study  it  minutely  or  to  consult 
{  it,  blit,  without  committing  themselves  to  details,  the  principle 
1  iJ*  9. 
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of  the  Ecport  of  the  Eeconstruction  Committee  was  favourably 
received. 

This  Eeport,  of  which  the  principles  met  with  such  a  general 
chorus  of  approval,  was  put  out  by  a  Committee  representative 
of  employers,  of  trade  unionists,  and  of  others  well  acquainted 
with  the  practical  working  of  industry.  It  was  no  proposal  of 
despised  “faddists.”  And  the  Industrial  Commissioners  who 
approved  it  were  also  representative  of  employers,  trade  unionists, 
and  public  servants.  Some  of  the  workmen’s  representatives, 
who  have  so  conspicuously  revealed  their  capacity  for  construc¬ 
tive  thinking,  were  not  so  very  long  ago  being  denounced  by  all 
highly  respectable  newspapers  as  “Syndicalists  ”  and  “wreckers.” 
They  have  had  their  revenge  and  are  content.  War  is  a  great 
schoolmistress,  and  perhaps  I  might  have  been  forgiven  if  I  had 
employed  that  worn-out  description  “epoch-making.” 

In  setting  out  the  testimonials  before  describing  the  goods  I 
have  followed  the  most  approved  methods  of  successful  adver¬ 
tising.  I  have,  I  hope,  stimulated  some  small  interest  in  this 
Whitley  Eeport  in  those  who  have  not  read  it,  and  now  I  will 
do  my  best  to  explain  how  it  proposes  to  effect  a  new  industrial 
revolution.  It  was  set  up  to  “make  and  consider  suggestions 
for  securing  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  relations  between 
employers  and  workmen”  and  “to  recommend  means  for  securing 
that  industrial  conditions  affecting  the  relations  betw^een  em¬ 
ployers  and  workmen  shall  be  systematically  reviewed  by  those 
concerned,  with  a  view'  to  improving  conditions  in  the  future.” 
The  proposals  in  the  Interim  Eeport  are  especially  offered  to 
those  industries  in  which  both  employers  and  w'orkmen  are  well 
organised — the  men  in  trade  unions,  the  employers  in  federa¬ 
tions  or  associations.  The  Committee  proposes  that  in  each 
industry  a  National  Council  should  be  set  up  consisting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  employers  and  employed,  and  that  from  this  central 
body  should  branch  off  lines  leading  first  to  each  district  and 
thence  to  each  workshoj).  The  District  Councils  would  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  trade  unions  and  employers’  association  in  that 
district ;  the  Works  Committees — the  unit  of  organisation— 
would  be  representative  of  the  management  and  of  the  workers 
employed  in  each  shop,  or  factory,  or  mine.  The  establishment 
of  those  Works  Committees  would  bring  wuthin  sight  those 
weekly  luncheons,  with  the  chats  over  cigars  and  kindly  port, 
which  I  set  forth  earlier  in  this  article  as  my  owti  convivial  Order 
as  a  benevolent  industrial  despot. 

Even  if  these  Councils,  and  especially  these  Works  Committees, 
did  nothing  but  bring  the  management  class  and  the  trade  union 
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class  together  to  exchange  information  and  opinions,  they  would 
be  well  worth  the  setting  up — what  employers  and  workmen  need 
is  more  human  contact ;  they  have  a  remarkable  family  likeness 
when  one  knows  them  both— but  the  Whitley  Committee  has 
suggested  some  of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  might  get  busy. 
The  better  utilisation  of  the  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
of  workpeople ;  means  for  securing  to  the  workpeople  a  greater 
share  inland  responsibility  for^the  determination  and  observance 
of  the  conditions  under  which  their  work  is  carried  on ;  the 
establishment  of  regular  methods  of  negotiation  for  issues  arising 
between  employers  and  workpeople ;  means  of  gaining  for  the 
workpeople  the  greatest  possible  security  of  earnings  and  employ¬ 
ment  :  methods  of  fixing  and  adjusting  earnings,  piece-work,  etc. ; 
technical  education  and  training ;  provision  of  facilities  for  con¬ 
sidering  and  using  inventions  and  improvements  designed  by 
workpeople  and  for  protecting  the  rights  of  designers ;  improve¬ 
ment  of  processes  and  machinery ;  and  the  consideration  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  affecting  an  industry. 

I  have  not  covered  all  the  ground,  and  the  Whitley  Committee, 
though  it  suggested  more  subjects  for  continual  examination  than 
I  have  done,  did  not  pretend  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  One 
does  not  learn  to  know  a  countryside  by  traversing  it  in  a  railway 
train.  One  has  to  live  in  it  and  walk  about  in  it  with  one’s 
eyes  open.  When  the  Works  Committees,  the  managers  and 
the  workmen,  sit  down  together  to  learn  to  know  one  another 
and  to  discuss  their  common  interests,  they  will  discover  more 
subjects  of  pressing  concern  than  anyone  can  suggest  to  them. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  get  them  together.  I  have  been  told  by 
employers,  the  most  conservative  and  hostile  to  trade  unions, 
that  when  they  have  been  dragged  to  a  council  board  and  faced 
workmen’s  representatives  across  it,  they  have  been  surprised 
by  their  intelligence  and  sw^eet  reasonableness.  I  have  been 
told  by  workmen,  whom  my  readers — or  some  of  them — would 
before  the  war  have  called  “beastly  Socialists,”  that  when  they 
have  met  their  employers  wdthin  four  peaceful  walls,  they  have 
not  always  desired  to  kill  them.  Get  men  with  common  interests 
constantly  together,  and  whether  they  are  of  the  management 
class  or  of  the  working  class  they  will  discover  in  one  another 
much  to  respect,  much  even  to  love. 

While  the  National  Councils  and  the  District  Councils  are 
essential  means  of  dealing  with  the  broader  aspects  of  industrial 
problems,  the  success  of  the  Whitley  system  will  spring  not 
from  them,  but  from  the  Works  Committees  in  which  the  minds 
of  the  men  who  are  employed  will  be  in  direct  and  continuous 
contact  with  the  minds  of  the  men  who  actually  employ  them. 
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I  had  formed  this  opinion  before  I  read  the  Eeports  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Commissioners  and  was  naturally  gratified  to  find  that  they 
confirmed  it.  The  Eeport  from  the  North-west  Area  puts  what 
I  mean  so  much  better  than  I  can  myself  that  I  will  give  what 
is  said  there  :  “The  man  at  the  bench  is  not  greatly  interested 
in  District  Councils,  and  National  Industrial  Councils  are  as  far 
removed  from  his  ambitions  as  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the 
Shop  or  Works  Committee  is  another  thing  altogether,  and  this, 
we  think,  should  be  put  right  in  front  when  any  endeavour  is 
made  to  explain  the  scheme  to  the  working  man.  We  know  this 
by  experience.  .  .  .  When  we  approached  the  matter  by  ex¬ 
plaining  National  Councils  first,  the  working  man  was  not  in¬ 
terested,  as,  indeed,  why  should  he  be?  But  wdien  we  began  to 
describe  the  scheme,  starting  in  the  shop  and  gradually  by  a 
natural  evolution  blossoming  out  into  District  Councils  and  finally 
National  Councils,  he  got  a  real  grip  of  what  we  were  telling 
him,  and  seemed  to  think  there  was  a  lot  in  it,  and  that  it  was 
a  practical  business  affair  touching  his  daily  life  which  he  would 
like  to  take  a  hand  in.” 

Since  the  reports  of  these  Industrial  Commissions  were  issued 
the  Whitley  Eeport  has  been  discussed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries  and  by  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 
The  Federation,  by  far  the  most  rejn-esentative  organisation  of  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  country,  emphatically  endorses  the  central  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Whitley  scheme.  The  Council  asserts,  what  is 
indeed  now  obvious  to  all,  that  the  future  of  the  country  depends 
upon  increased  efficiency  of  production,  which  cannot  be  secured 
except  by  means  of  co-operation  and  agreement  betw  een  employers 
and  Labour.  “It  is  indeed  only  by  the  establishment  in  each 
trade  of  organisations  representative  of  employers  and  w'orkpeople 
respectively  that  the  object  can  be  achieved.”  Having  thus  blessed 
the  Whitley  Eeport,  the  Council  of  the  Federation  proceeds  to 
reveal  to  us  the  psychology  of  the  super-management  class.  It 
is  not  in  love  with  the  Shop  Committees,  w'hich  it  wishes  to  con¬ 
fine  to  “reporting  to  and  receiving  from  the  management  com¬ 
plaints  regarding  breaches  of  anv  agreement.”  But  it  is  enamoured 
of  the  National  Councils,  and  proposes  a  grand  central  “National 
Industrial  Council  ”  of  its  owm  representative  of  employers  and 
workpeople  from  all  industries — a  kind  of  Parliament  of  Tjabour. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  employers,  and  especially  to  the  big  em¬ 
ployers,  that  they  should  try  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of 
the  individual  workman  at  the  bench.  For  upon  the  individual 
workman  everything  depends.  If  he  be  not  interested  in  the 
Whitley  scheme,  if  it  be  not  developed  on  lines  which  appeal  to 
him,  he  will  set  up  an  irregular  shop  organisation  of  his  own,  and 
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be  perpetually  at  war  both  with  the  employers  and  wdth  his  own 
nominal  trade  union  leaders.  What  is  needed  in  industry  is  de¬ 
centralisation,  not  more  centralisation.  “The  workman,”  said 
The  Economist  recently,  “confronted  by  the  Whitley  scheme, 
looks  at  it  with  a  magnifying-glass,  and  can  see  only  that  part 
which  lies  nearest  to  him — the  shop  committees  ;  the  employer  puts 
a  telescope  to  his  eye,  and  concentrates  his  attention  on  the  great 
National  Councils  which  stand  up  on  the  trade  horizon.  The  fore¬ 
ground,  which  most  concerns  the  workman,  is  too  near  to  be 
within  the  employer’s  field  of  vision.”  INIy  own  poor  view  is 
that  if  the  Shop  Committees  become  emasculated  and  sit  merely 
to  reiwrt  and  receive  intimations  of  “breaches  of  any  agreement,” 
they  will  entirely  fail  of  their  purpose — to  bring  workmen  into 
human  contact  with  their  own  employers,  and  so  to  foster  a  spirit 
of  friendly  co-operation  in  industry.  What  could  be  more  un¬ 
interesting  to  the  ordinary  individual  workman  than  that  his 
Shop  Committee  should  provide  merely  a  means  for  the  exchange 
of  complaints?  He  wants  a  place  in  the  sun,  to  feel  that  he 
is  something  more  than  a  “hand,”  a  number,  a  cog  ;  that,  after  all, 
he  has  a  heart  and  a  brain  even  as  those  lofty  beings  employers 
and  trade  union  leaders.  We  shall  never  reach  a  true  sense  of 
co-operation  between  those  who  direct  and  those  who  work  with 
their  hands  and  eyes,  until  both  these  essential  classes  to  indus¬ 
trial  production  meet  habitually  on  the  basis  of  frank  human 
intercourse,  until  they  lay  bare  their  hearts  to  one  another.  We 
shall  not  achieve  this  until  we  realise  that  the  individual  work¬ 
man  tends  to  become  almost  as  far  separated  in  sympathy  and 
interest  from  his  trade  union  leaders  as  he  does  from  his 
employers.  All  labour  representatives  in  District  and  National 
Councils  will  inevitably  be  trade  union  leaders  who  have  ceased 
to  work  at  their  trades ;  and  the  employers’  representatives  will 
almost  exclusively  be  of  the  professional  management  class.  Both 
are  necessary  to  the  organisation  of  co-operative  production,  but 
what  the  country  needs  is  that  the  man  at  the  bench  should  him¬ 
self  take  a  hand,  a  keen  hand,  in  the  work  of  concentration,  and 
he  cannot  do  this  except  through  Shop  Committees  with  wide 
opportunities  for  frank  discussion. 

The  adoption  of  the  Whitley  proposals  will  inevitably  involve 
one  development  which  will  be  unpleasing  to  one  type  of  em¬ 
ployer,  who  is — in  my  humble  view  happily — becoming  less 
powerful.  The  scheme  assumes  for  its  effective  working  a  com¬ 
plete  organisation  of  the  workmen  in  an  industry  in  trade  unions 
and  of  employers  in  associations.  That  is  obvious.  There  are 
still  employers,  representatives  of  Capital,  who  claim  to  them¬ 
selves  the  right  not  only  of  standing  out  of  organisations  them- 
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selves,  but  of  dictating  to  their  workpeople  how  they  should  be 
or  should  not  be  organised.  I  have  been  behind  the  scenes  of 
strikes  in  which  the  real  issue  was  the  refusal  of  employers  to 
negotiate  with  trade  union  representatives  accepted  by  their  work¬ 
people  as  their  own  representatives.  “We  will  only  negotiate,” 
they  declared,  “with  our  own  workmen.”  When  I  have  pointed 
out  that  no  man,  however  many  times  a  millionaire  and  however 
large  his  “stake  in  the  country,”  had  any  right  to  dictate  to  his 
workpeople  how'  they  should  be  organised  or  how  they  should 
be  represented,  I  have  of  course  lain  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
a  “Socialist,”  or,  at  the  least,  a  crafty  introducer  of  the  thin 
end  of  that  fearsome  tool,  the  wodge.  Most  of  that  has  gone 
now.  The  old  wedge  is  laid  away  among  other  nineteenth- 
century  industrial  weapons,  no  one  in  the  least  minds  being  called 
a  Socialist,  and  trade  unions  have  come  to  stay.  The  modern 
employer,  especially  the  big  employer,  who  is  both  a  large 
capitalist  himself  and  an  expert  at  his  business,  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  organise  trade  unions  himself  wnth  which  to  negotiate 
terms  and  conditions  of  labour  if  the  necessary  unions  did  not 
already  exist.  The  Commissioners  for  Wales  and  Monmouth 
boldly  set  forth  among  their  recommendations  :  “Every  work¬ 
man  to  belong  to  a  recognised  union  of  his  industry  and  this  to 
be  a  condition  of  employment.  'All  employers,  especially  in  large- 
scale  industries,  to  be  similarly  associated  in  an  employers’ 
association,  or,  if  not,  to  be  bound  by  the  decisions  of  such 
association.”  In  the  Eeport  on  the  North-east  Area  appears  this 
painful  passage  :  “What  is,  therefore,  necessary  is  that  no 
employer  shall  be  allowed  to  conduct  his  business  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  cause  for  legitimate  complaint  by  acting 
contrary  to  the  general  sense  of  his  fellow-employers  or  to  the 
rights  of  labour.  .  .  .  The  unsympathetic  employer  is  a  danger 
not  only  to  his  fellow-employers,  but  to  the  State.”  The  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  West  Midlands  Area  (Birmingham,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  Coventry,  and  the  Potteries)  say  :  “The  best  security 
for  industrial  peace  is  organisation  of  both  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed.  If  the  men  are  badly  organised  the  result  is  unauthorised 
local  strikes ;  if  the  employers  are  not  strongly  federated  you 
have  a  minority  which  refuse  to  pay  the  district  rate.  It  is  the 
minority  which  causes  trouble.  .  .  .  We  therefore  recommend 
that  employers’  federations  representing  a  substantial  part  of 
an  industry  should  have  disciplinary  powders  over  their  own  recal¬ 
citrant  members.”  From  these  extracts  it  must  already  be  dread¬ 
fully  plain  that  the  Whitley  Committeemen  and  women  and 
those  disrespectful  Industrial  Commissioners  have  been  fatally 
infected  with  the  “virus  of  Socialism.” 
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When  at  last  the  war  comes  to  an  end  we  shall  be  confronted 
with  the  most  serious  of  all  industrial  problems.  We  have  learned 
during  the  war  that  the  industrial  capacity  of  the  country  is  two 
or  three  times  as  great  as  anyone  w-ould  have  dared  to  predict 
in  time  of  peace.  Machinery  has  had  a  chance  to  show  what  it 
could  do  and  has  done  it.  If  we  go  back  to  the  old  restrictions 
upon  output,  which  arose  (1)  out  of  the  doctrine  of  employers 
that  a  workman  was  not  worth  more  than  a  certain  definite  living 
wage  and  (2)  the  almost  pathetic  desire  of  labour  to  spread  itself 
over  the  widest  possible  area  in  order  to  diminish  unemployment, 
the  production  of  the  workers  per  man  or  woman  will  drop 
enormously  and  wages  at  anything  like  their  present  scale  cannot 
be  kept  up.  The  pledges  to  the  trade  unions  are  definite ;  more, 
they  are  statutory.  The  Whitley  Committee  is  most  emphatic 
and  so  are  all  the  Industrial  Commissioners.  The  pledges  must 
be  kept  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  modified  by  the  consent  of 
the  trade  unions  concerned.  Wages  are  not  paid  out  of  “Capital  ” 
— except  in  special  circumstances,  temporarily,  as  when,  for 
example,  a  railway  is  being  built — nor  are  they  paid  out  of  some 
mysterious  wages  fund.  They  are  paid  out  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  goods  or  services  produced  by  the  workers.  The  greater 
the  production  per  head  the  higher  the  wages  that  can  be  earned 
and  paid.  This  is  not  a  subject  which  can  be  discussed  in  the 
tail  of  an  article.  It  would  require  one  as  long  as  this  even  to 
get  on  bowing  terms  with  it.  But  I  may  point  out  that  the  one 
way  in  which  the  whole  industrial  situation  can  be  put  before 
w’orkmen,  as  it  develops  when  the  war  is  over,  is  by  means  of 
the  Works,  and  District,  and  National  Councils  suggested  in  the 
Whitley  Report.  We  shall  then  be  equipped  with' a  businesslike 
method  of  securing,  by  consent  of  the  workmen,  a  new  and  more 
enlightened  system  of  working  which  will  secure  to  them  better 
tenure  and  better  conditions  and  better  emoluments  of  labour 
than  anything  possible  under  the  old  method  of  restricting  output. 
The  change  must  be  made,  it  can  only  be  made  by  consent,  and 
therefore  we  must  have  at  hand  some  means  of  obtaining  that 
consent  freely  and  without  suspicion  of  durance. 

F.  Harcourt  Kitchin. 


THE  NATUEALISED  AMEEICAN. 

< 

Eecent  events  have  brought  into  sharp  relief  the  difference  in 
angle  from  which  naturalisation  is  regarded  by  Americans  and 
Europeans.  “Naturalisation  implies  the  renunciation  of  a  former 
nationality,  and  the  fact  of  entrance  into  a  similar  relation 
towards  a  new  body  politic.”  This  is  Woolsey’s  definition  of 
naturalisation  in  his  Introduction  to  International  Law  and  it 
was  Bacon  in  Kingdoms  and  Estates  who  said ;  “  All  states  liberall 
of  naturalisation  towards  strangers  are  fit  for  Empire.”  The  legal 
definition  of  the  word  “naturalisation  ”  is  “the  act  of  receiving 
an  alien  into  the  condition  and  investing  him  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  natural  subject  or  citizen.”  It  was  an  astute 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Kingdom  who  stated  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  since  the  war  began  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  any 
government  arbitrarily  to  restore  a  previous  citizenship  to  a  man 
who  had  been  accepted  into  a  new  allegiance  through  a  legal 
process  of  naturalisation. 

Within  these  brief  statements  of  law,  definition,  and  fact,  all 
of  purely  British  origin,  is  contained  the  American  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  naturalised  citizen  and  his  descendants.  It  is  not  only 
the  American  legal  position,  but  it  is  the  point  of  view  held  by 
the  American  Government  in  its  treatment  of  adopted  citizens 
and  it  expresses  the  mental  habit  of  the  American  people  in 
their  conception  of  nationality.  In  England  the  legal  position 
is  the  same,  actually  before  1914  and  theoretically  since  that  time, 
for  the  administration  of  military  and  defence  of  the  Eealm  regu¬ 
lations  has  brought  into  effect  certain  differences  in  the  treatment 
of  natural  and  naturalised  citizens,  tending  to  modify  the  full  force 
or  meaning  of  the  Naturalisation  Act.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  the  mental  attitude  of  the  people  of  England  towards  a 
'naturalised  alien  has  ever  been  quite  in  harmony  with  the  full 
purport  of  the  law.  Conservatism,  insularity  and  racial  preju¬ 
dice  have  led  to  conscious  or  unconscious  discrimination  between 
English  and  foreign  born.  A  “foreigner”  still  remained  more 
or  less  an  outsider  even  after  naturalisation.  In  some  cases 
this  discrimination  amounted  to  a  violent  prejudice,  in  others  to 
toleration,  kindly  or  indifferent,  and  with  many  it  was  merely  a 
subconscious  state  manifesting  itself  but  larely,  though  unwit¬ 
tingly  colouring  thought  and  opinion  to  a  degree  depending 
largely  upon  the  mentality  of  the  individual.  Speaking  quite 
generally,  this  conscious  or  unconscious  discrimination,  or,  in  other 
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words,  this  dividing  of  humanity  into  two  classes,  native  born 
and  foreign,  does  not  exist  in  America.  It  is  from  this  difference 
in  mental  attitude  that  arises  the  very  great  difference  in  the 
American  and  the  English  popular  conception  of  naturalisation 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  cover 
much  the  same  ground,  the  English  being  stricter  if  anything 
than  the  American, 

The  American  assumes  the  loyalty  of  a  citizen,  native  born  or 
naturalised,  until  it  is  proved  defective.  Found  disloyal,  the 
naturalised  American  is  looked  upon  by  his  fellow  citizens  as  a 
traitor  and  not  as  an  enemy  alien.  The  popular  English  point 
of  view  is  apparently  quite  different,  for  the  naturalised  person 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  an  alien  and  if  disloyal  to  England 
has  become  at  once  an  alien  enemy,  and  under  present  war  condi¬ 
tions  is  in  some  ways  treated  as  such  rather  than  as  a  renegade 
citizen. 

In  accepting  the  services  of  volunteers  in  the  present  war  for 
all  branches  of  the  wnrk,  civil  as  w'ell  as  military,  the  American 
authorities,  both  Governmental  and  Red  Cross,  have  allowed  no 
discrimination  among  legal  citizens  by  reason  of  country  of  origin. 
Those  of  so-called  enemy  origin  have  been  accepted  at  their  face 
value.  The  result  has  naturally  caused  some  consternation  in 
England  and  in  France,  and  the  United  States  Government  has 
been  accused  of  lack  of  tact,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  sending  men  to 
Europe  who  might  offend  the  Allied  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
because  of  German  birth  or  of  German  parentage.  The  whole  matter 
as  it  concerns  the  Allies,  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  arm,  and  in  the  case  of  England  it  was  possible,  because  of 
the  ultimate  destination  of  the  American  units,  to  pass  the  whole 
delicate  question  on  to  France.  The  English  Government  joined, 
however,  with  the  French  in  a  communication  to  Washington 
suggesting  that  naturalised  Americans  of  enemy  origin  should 
not  be  enrolled  in  civilian  Red  Cross  units  organised  for  service 
in  France. 

When  the  action  of  America  in  sending  these  people  of  enemy 
origin  to  do  war  work  for  the  Allies  first  became  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  it  caused  great  surprise.  It  was  at  first  regarded 
as  a  grim  joke,  a  faux  pas  on  the  part  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  one  for  which  an  apology  would  probably  be  forthcoming 
and  the  “error”  at  once  corrected.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Allied  suggestion  to  Washington  was  received  by  the  American 
Government  and  by  the  American  people  occasioned  even  greater 
surprise.  Not  only  was  there  no  apology  and  no  promise  of 
rectification,  but,  quite  to  the  contrary,  a  vigorous  justification 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  considerable  resentment  on 
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the  part  of  the  American  people  at  the  implied  douht  as  to  the 
loyalty  of  naturalised  Americans  who  might  volunteer  for  war 
were  the  immediate  results  of  the  Allied  Note.  Through  tliese 
developments  the  English  people  suddenly  discovered  the  Ameri¬ 
can  orientation  of  acquired  citizenship  of  which  they  have  often 
been  told  but  have  remained  incredulous.  This  discovery  called 
for  an  immediate  and  better  understanding  of  the  principle  and 
purpose  governing  the  fusing  process  at  work  within  the  American 
“melting-pot”  on  the  part  of  those  peoples  which  had  contri¬ 
buted  largely  of  the  raw'  material  without  apparently  realising 
the  finality  of  the  gift.  The  American  Government,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  soothing  its  own  offended  nationals  and  of 
endeavouring  to  convey  the  American  idea  as  to  citizenship  to 
foreign  minds,  promulgated  the  following  statement  : — 

“The  Department  of  State  desires  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  loyalty 
and  good  faith  of  the  American  citizens  referred  to  has  been  and  is  in  no 
degree  questioned  by  this  Government.  The  Red  Cross  will  operate  with 
the  American  army  and  under  its  control  and  direction,  and  will  also  operate 
independently  of  American  military  control  with  the  armies  and  civilians  of 
Allied  countries  and  under  their  direction  and  control.  Obviously  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  conform  to  the  views  of  those  countries  with  whose  armies  and 
among  whose  civilians  Red  Cross  units  carry  on  work.  The  question  concerns 
only  persons  going  to  the  countries  mentioned  as  civilian  representatives  of 
the  Red  Cross.  There  is  no  reference  whatsoever  to  persons  going  to  those 
countries  for  service  in  the  army  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  army. 
Conditions  w'hich  apply  to  the  personnel  of  the  Red  Cross  units  should  not. 
therefore,  be  confused  as  applying  also  to  the  personnel  of  hospital  units  of 
the  United  States  army.  It  should  be  observed  that  while  the  Red  Cross 
was  advised  against  the  appointment  for  service  in  civilian  work  in  Allied 
countries  of  persons  of  German,  Austrian,  or  Turkish  birth,  tte  department 
with  regard  to  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  of  German,  Austrian,  or 
Turkish  parents  merely  called  attention  to  the  attitude  of  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments.” 

Individual  Americans  were  not  content  with  such  diplomatic 
utterance  as  this,  and,  as  usual,  ex-President  Roosevelt  rose 
quickly  to  the  occasion  and  gave  out  an  “open  letter,”  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  : — 

“  It  is  an  intolerable  wrong  and  insult  to  discriminate  or  permit  a  dis¬ 
crimination  between  loyal  and  devoted  Americans  because  of  parentage  or 
birthplace.  I  have  insisted  that  all  men  who  attack  our  Allies  or  uphold  our 
enemies  while  we  are  in  this  war  are  disloyal  Americans.  No  man  can  be 
loyal  to  both  this  country  and  to  Germany;  no  man  can  be  both  German 
and  American;  he  must  be  either  all  German  or  all  American.  If  he  is  the 
former  he  should  be  turned  out  of  the  country  or  put  in  a  detention  camp. 
If  he  is  the  latter  it  is  an  intolerable  outrage  not  to  treat  him  as  on  an  exact 
equality  with  all  other  good  Americans.” 

No  one  questions  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  sentiments  in  this  war.  He 
is  pro-Ally  to  the  limit,  and  President  Wilson  intimated  before 
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America  came  into  the  war  that  he  thought  Mr,  Eoosevelt  was 
getting  a  bit  beyond  the  limit  for  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  country. 
No  one  has  ever  successfully  challenged  Mr.  Eoosevelt’ s  under¬ 
standing  of  his  own  people,  the  representative  character  of 
his  Americanism,  or  indeed  that  when  he  speaks  he  is  the 
mouthpiece  for  the  opinions  or  sentiments  of  a  vast  majority 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  may  be  added  that  this  is  more 
nearly  true  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt  than  of  any  other  living  American, 
notwithstanding  his  recent  apparent  political  eclipse.  He 
posse-sses  the  American  orientation  of  citizenship,  be  it  native  or 
acquired' by  naturalisation,  and  he  refuses  to  let  the  effect  of  even 
the  greatest  w’ar  blur  its  outlines  for  a  moment.  Here  he  is  in 
agreement  with  the  average  American  in  what  he  conceives  the 
act  of  emigration,  follow'ed  by  immigration  and  in  turn  by  naturali¬ 
sation,  means  to  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  seek  America 
as  their  spiritual  as  well  as  their  physical  home. 

Nearly  forty  million  immigrants  have  entered  America  in  the 
past  one  hundred  years,  hence  there  has  never  been  another 
such  tremendous  experience  in  the  naturalisation  of  aliens,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  no  situation  has  ever  arisen  in  the  world  before, 
certainly  not  upon  such  a  scale  as  this  wmr  presents  in  magnitude 
and  complexity,  to  test  so  severely  the  pow^r  of  a  man  to  make 
an  honest  change  of  nationality.  Since  the  early  days  of  the 
incoming  tide  of  humanity  wars  have  been  fought  against  England, 
France,  Mexico,  and  Spain  as  well  as  the  greatest  civil  wmi’  in 
history,  in  W'hich  nearly  three  million  men  were  under  arms.  In 
all  the  exterior  wars  no  trouble  arose  out  of  the  alien  origin  of 
a  large  number  of  the  population  and  in  the  civil  war  adopted 
citizens  fought  against  other  adopted  citizens  of  the  same  origin 
of  birth  as  themselves,  divided  only  on  a  matter  of  principle. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are  to-day 
ill  the  United  States  about  4,700,000  people  who  were  born  in 
the  countries  with  wdiich  the  United  States  is  at  war,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  millions  with  parents  of  enemy  origin,  to  realise 
the  thoroughness  with  which  these  people  have  renounced  their 
old  allegiances  and  given  their  loyalty  to  the  land  in  which  they 
now  live  and  prosper.  American  law  and  sentiment  tolerate  no 
suggestion  of  dual  citizenship,  how'ever,  and  in  all  treaties  made 
by  the  United  States  Government  a  single  allegiance  for  natura¬ 
lised  citizens  is  provided  for  and  emphasised.  A  man  is  either 
an  American  citizen  or  he  is  not,  there  is  no  halfway  house  nor 
can  there  be  any  mental  entwdning  of  flags.  If  the  men  and 
women  who  were  born  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey  and 
w’ho  are  now  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  such,  were  not  more  American  than  they 
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are  of  the  country  of  their  origin,  a  civil  war  could  and  would  be 
brought  about  that  would  render  futile  all  American  effort  to 
assist  the  Allies. 

It  was  only  last  June  that  all  men  of  military  age  were  required 
to  register  for  service  in  the  army  if  called  upon.  The  only 
disturbances  on  registration  day  were  those  caused  by  pacifists  or 
anti-conscription  enthusiasts,  assisted  in  isolated  instances  by 
pro-Germans,  but  the  sum  total  of  such  disturbances  was  negli¬ 
gible.  Those  who  led  the  agitation  were  not  necessarily  of  enemy 
origin,  far  from  it,  for  the  leaders  of  the  movement  w'ere  mostly 
of  British  ancestry  and  of  long  American  descent.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  nearly  five  million  people,  if  they  were 
seriously  opposed  to  anti-German  action  by  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  or  the  nation,  would  be  restrained  by  fear  of  consequences 
from  expressing  such  opposition  in  a  most  effective  manner. 

That  there  is  pro-German  activity  in  the  United  States  is 
true,  and  the  enemy  alien  question  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  before  the  American  Government ;  but  if  any  large 
number  of  the  people  of  enemy  origin  were  in  sympathy  with  this 
activity  a  state  of  chaos  would  exist  in  America  to-day  instead 
of  the  great  unanimity  of  practically  unimpeded  purpose  and 
action  that  is  producing  such  w'onderful  results  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  and  of  national  affairs.  Such  pro-German  activities 
as  are  now  in  evidence  or  arc  hinted  at  come  from  two  sources, 
one,  a  minor  source,  the  individual  pro-Gorman,  and  the  other 
from  the  vast  organisation  created  during  the  past  three  years 
and  before  and  paid  for  directly  or  indirectly  from  Berlin.  Some 
of  the  wmrk  done  in  this  organisation  is  voluntary  but  the  bulk 
of  it  is  paid  for  and  the  men  and  women  thus  employed  are  not 
all  of  enemy  origin,  no  more  than  are  all  the  people  who  have 
done,  and  who  are  probably  doing  to-day,  similar  work  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  The  Germans  pay  liberally  for  what  they 
want,  and  there  are  traitors  in  all  countries  who  can  be  won  to  any 
cause  through  the  prospect  of  considerable  gain. 

Those  wdio  understand  more  or  less  of  the  psychology  of  the 
American  people  expected  less  agitation  against  the  war  after 
war  was  declared  than  when  it  was  still  a  debatable  question,  and 
their  expectation  has  been  justified.  The  spies  and  other  paid 
agents  of  Germany  are  still  at  work,  and  there  are  many  of  them ; 
but  those  who  opposed  war  through  sentiment  or  for  other  rea¬ 
sons  have  fallen  away  from  the  ])ro-German  ])roi)aganda,  perhaps 
some  of  them  wdth  sincere  regret  and  sad  hearts,  are  none  the 
less  honest  in  their  support  of  their  adopted  country  in  its 
championship  of  democracy  even  though  it  be  against  an  auto- 
'■I’ncv  of  their  own  blood. 
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Theoretically  the  process  of  uaturalisation  involves  a  spiri¬ 
tual  as  well  as  a  legal  change  of  status  and  in  itself  must  be  one 
of  the  most  carefully  considered,  most  serious  and  greatest  events 
in  the  mental  life  of  any  human  being.  It  can  be  assumed  that 
economic,  political,  or  religious  pressure  is  the  impetus  of  the 
original  journey  of  the  emigrant.  For  anyone  to  dislodge  himself 
from  inherited  surroundings  of  which  his  own  life  and  habits 
have  become  an  apparently  inseparable  part  is  no  small  effort. 
Unless  assisted  by  outward  and  compelling  forces  it  requires 
tremendous  initiative,  courage  and  faith,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  Those  who  emigrate  with  a  great 
ambition  and  purpose,  such  as  to  find  freedom  for  themselves 
and  their  children  in  an  unknown  and  virgin  land  where  they 
can  build  as  they  see  fit,  possess  this  initiative  and  courage,  but 
what  of  the  ignorant  peasant  w^ho  sells  his  last  stick  to  realise 
money  for  a  passage  for  himself  and  family  to  a  land  already 
peopled  where  he  must  accept  what  he  finds  without  a  thought 
of  being  able  to  bend  circumstances  or  surroundings  to  his  own 
will  ? 

If,  as  has  been  the  case  in  America,  he  finds  on  arrival  that 
there  is  work  for  all  at  good  wages,  three  ample  meals  a  day  for 
himself  and  his  family,  opportunity  to  rise  above  his  present 
station  and  no  restriction  u^wn  future  opportunity  for  his 
children  and  his  children’s  children,  no  compulsory  military 
service  and  no  Government  bureaus  badgering  him  with  petty 
requirements,  the  result  is  that  his  mind  and  body  expand 
quickly  to  the  touch  of  such  freedom  and  comparative  plenty. 
He  feels  himself  mentally  and  physically  a  new  man,  and  when 
he  is  offered  a  chance  to  give  his  legal  support  to  this  nation  that 
has  made  him  welcome  he  accepts  the  offer  with  eagerness  and 
gratitude,  automatically  carrying  with  his  own  naturalisation  a 
change  of  nationality  for  his  wife  and  his  minor  children. 

He  and  his  people  are  absorbed  into  the  great  body  politic, 
and  nowhere  is  he  taunted  with  his  alien  origin  or  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  different  from  those  about  him.  For  the  country  left 
behind  he  maintains  a  certain  sentiment  of  affection  and  interest, 
mostly  connected  with  the  minor  features  of  his  earlier  life,  but 
his  real  allegiance  is  given  to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  his  renun¬ 
ciation  of  the  other  yielding  but  a  sentimental  regret.  It  is 
difficult  for  an  intensely  British  mind  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  such  an  American  immigrant,  and  this  is  quite  understandable ; 
for  when  it  is  felt  that  one’s  own  counti^  gives  the  greatest  free¬ 
dom  of  the  body  and  the  spirit  of  any  in  the  world  it  is  natural 
that  those  wdio  change  their  nationality  should  suffer  from  the  sus- 
oicion  that  it  has  been  done  for  purely  material  reasons.  To  tb-^ 
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thoughtful  man  of  sensibility  with  a  pride  of  ancestry  and  associa¬ 
tion  and  a  knowledge  of  affairs  gleaned  from  study  and  experience 
the  act  of  naturalisation  is  difficult  because  of  the  preliminary 
act  of  renunciation,  by  far  the  most  serious  phase  of  the  matter 
to  him. 

Nationality  is  recognised  as  a  tremendous  force  in  the  world’s 
affairs,  it  is  the  background  of  the  present  war,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  blind  passion  of  nationality  to  be  found  in  many 
individuals  it  would  not  have  the  force  in  the  aggregate  that  it 
does.  Where  this  more  or  less  blind  passion  of  nationality  exists 
will  be  found  the  least  understanding  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  change  their  nationality  by  a  process  of  law  invoked  by  them¬ 
selves.  This  spirit  of  nationality,  as  distinct  from  racial  clan¬ 
nishness,  is  fostered  in  a  people  possessing  high  ideals  of  liberty 
and  insisting  upon  the  exercise  of  such  ideals. 

It  is  contended  by  many  intense  nationalists  that  no  man  can 
successfully  or  completely  change  his  allegiance.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  merit  in  this  contention  as  it  affects  the  first  generation, 
but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  children  of  the  naturalised  accept 
their  new  state  without  reservation  and  by  the  time  they  reach 
maturity  find  themselves  much  in  the  same  relation  towards  the 
adopted  country  of  their  parents  as  their  parents  once  held  to 
the  country  of  their  origin.  An  intelligent  freeman  who  changes 
his  allegiance  in  view  of  a  change  of  permanent  habitation  should 
be  treated  with  all  possible  respect  by  the  people  who  have  adopted 
him  as  a  fellow  citizen,  for  he  has  paid  them  the  highest  possible 
compliment  at  a  cost  to  himself  of  no  inconsiderable  travail  of 
spirit. 

There  are  many  conditions  that  apply  in  respect  to  his  naturali¬ 
sation  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  goes  to  make  his  home  in  America 
that  do  not  apply  to  transfers  of  residence  from  one  country 
to  another  that  is  adjacent.  The  American  belief  is  that  if  a  man 
comes  to  make  his  home  in  the  United  States  confident  that  he 
and  his  descendants  wdll  remain  there  indefinitely,  he  should  in 
all  justice  become  a  citizen  not  entirely  to  reap  the  benefits  but  to 
share  in  the  legal  and  political  responsibilities  of  those  who  form 
the  community.  As  an  alien  he  receives  all  the  benefits  of  the 
Government,  both  national  and  local,  and  these  include  many 
material  aids.  As  an  alien  he  is  accorded  equal  rights  with  all, 
but  as  an  alien  he  cannot  exercise  the  franchise  nor  would  he 
be  expected  to  take  any  part  in  the  political  life  of  the  community. 
In  other  words,  if  he  comes  to  America  to  make  his  home  and 
remains  an  alien  he  takes  all  the  benefits  and  shirks  all  the  duties 
pertaining  to  citizenship. 

The  American  idea  goes  further  than  this,  for  it  finds  little 
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criticism  for  an  American  who  goes  to  a  foreign  land  to  make 
his  permanent  home  and  is  there  naturalised,  in  fact,  to  be  con¬ 
sistent,  such  a  course  should  be  approved,  and  it  generally  is, 
though  like  any  other  intense  nationalist  the  American  cannot 
quite  understand  why  anyone  would  care  to  abandon  America 
or  American  citizenship.  It  is  much  the  same  point  of  view  as 
is  held  by  the  average  Englishman  concerning  the  desirability 
of  his  own  nationality  as  compared  with  others. 

Once  in  America  the  immigrant  has  little  or  no  touch  with  his 
native  land.  As  a  rule,  the  entire  family  gather  under  the  new 
roof-tree  or  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  enough  for  some  to  earn 
money  to  send  for  the  others.  There  is  no  running  back  and  forth 
for  a  week-end,  hence  no  temptation  to  confuse  the  affairs  of 
one  country  with  another.  lie  is  in  America  for  good  and  all, 
and  if  in  tlic  years  to  come  he  prospers  and  can  visit  the  land  of 
his  birth  the  preponderance  of  his  interests  are  in  the  new  land 
and  the  journey  is  largely  sentimental  in  character.  As  a  rule 
what  he  sees  and  hears  in  the  old  land  confirm  him  in  the  wisdom 
of  his  emigration,  and  he  returns  well  satisfied  with  what  he  has 
done.  He  also  discovers  on  this  journey  that  his  American  pass- 
[Kirt  gives  him  a  freedom  in  his  old  home  to  which  he  was  a 
stranger  when  resident  there.  That  there  are  those  in  America 
who  have  become  naturalised  from  io^er  or  even  unworthy 
motives  is  true  of  course,  but  it  is  hardly  a  debatable  conclusion 
that  a  smaller  percentage  of  American  naturalisations  arise  from 
unworthy  motives  than  elsewhere.  It  might  be  well  to  expand 
this  statement  to  include  Canada,  for  similar  conditions  prevail 
there,  so  similar,  in  fact,  that  for  an  American  to  naturalise  in 
Canada  or  a  Canadian  in  the  United  States  is  not  looked  upon 
as  nearly  so  serious  an  uprooting  as  w'ould  be  the  case  with 
immigrants  into  either  of  these  countries  from  other  foreign 
lands. 

Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  vigorous  defence  of  the  foreign-born  citizen 
of  the  United  Stales  is  timely.  He  will  be  understood  by  all 
Americans,  and  whether  understood  by  others  or  not,  what  he 
says  will  command  attention.  His  characteristic  outburst  may 
cause  shoulders  to  be  shrugged  in  Europe  and  he  may  be  accused 
of  playing  politics  by  those  who  do  not  know  that  without  giving 
the  analysis  he  is  merely  pronouncing  the  American  formula  of 
citizenship  as  it  is  generally  accepted  by  his  owm  people.  A  natura¬ 
lised  American  is  an  American  without  a  hyphen  or  a  descriptive 
qualification  until  he  proves  by  word  or  action  that  lie  has  failed 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  his  allegiance. 

This  is  hut  another  instance  of  where  Mr.  Eoosevelt  has  come  to 
the  front  and  made  articulate  just  what  the  American  people 
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would  like  to  say  if  they  had  but  one  voice.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  by  any  means,  and  in  much  more  critical  and  important 
situations  preceding  American  participation  in  the  war,  that  his 
genius  for  expressing  the  popular  will  or  idea  has  played  an 
enormous  part  in  the  making  of  American  histoiy.  The  service 
he  can  do  his  people  is  far  greater  in  this  capacity  than  as  a 
brigadier-general  in  France,  no  matter  how  capable  a  soldier  he 
might  prove  himself  to  be.  Such  men  are  needed  in  a  community 
like  the  American  nation  for  it  is  vast  and  complex  in  its  social 
organisation,  constantly  striving  for  expression  and  finding  few 
who  can  serve  this  striving. 

jNIr.  Eoosevelt’s  faults  are  those  of  temperament,  his  great 
talent  is  that  of  interpretation.  Mr.  Wilson  has  formulated 
American  ideals  as  they  needed  to  be  formulated  in  the  light  of 
2>resent  days,  but  Mr.  Koosevelt,  wnth  an  almost  uncanny  sense  of 
spiritual  hearing,  catches  and  voices  in  vigorous  and  understand¬ 
able  English  for  the  nation  and  for  the  wnrld  at  large  the  con¬ 
fused  murmurings  of  a  restless  democracy.  An  aristocrat  at 
heart  by  virtue  of  birth,  training  and  personal  inclination,  his 
tremendous  and  absorptive  intelligence  knows  no  boundaries  and 
never  fails  to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  the  life  that  surges  about 
him.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  has  ceased  to  be  an  individual  in  America, 
for  he  has  become  an  institution,  and  as  such  is  beyond 
ordinary  criticism ;  it  would  be  a  wilful  waste  of  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  talents  to  make  him  an  army  officer,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  urgency  of  his  desire.  The  world  at  large  can 
accept  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  statement  as  to  the  status  of  the  natura¬ 
lised  American  citizen  at  its  full  face  value.  It  will  be  found  to 
express  the  position  of  the  Government  and  the  will  of  the 
nation. 

Individuals  may  and  will  prove  traitors,  and  they  will  be 
severely  dealt  with,  but  because  of  these  defections  there  will 
be  no  general  distrust  or  abi  se  of  naturalised  citizens  of  enemy 
origin,  and  there  will  be  no  internment  of  enemy  aliens  in  America 
on  any  such  scale  as  in  England.  For  several  reasons  it  will 
not  be  necessary,  for  alien  residence  in  England  is,  as  a  rule, 
based  upon  different  causes  than  alien  residence  in  the  United 
States  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
present  situation,  the  attitude  of  America  tow^ards  the  alien  is 
one  of  unsuspicious  welcome ;  and  the  same  can  hardly  be  said 
of  En^and,  in  spite  of  the  reputation  of  England  as  an  asylum 
or  the  prosperity  and  honours  that  have  come  to  some  of  the 
aliens  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  English  open  door. 

In  France,  the  people  have  had  a  bitter  experience  wdth  a  few' 
naturalised  Americans  of  enemy  origin,  and  in  the  eireiim- 
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stances  it  will  not  be  expected  they  will  give  a  very  hearty 
welcome  to  those  who  may  reach  French  soil  via  “America  at 
War.”  The  unfit  who  came  in  the  past  have,  unfortunately, 
paved  the  w^ay  for  a  cool  reception  for  those  who  now  follow'. 
As  the  American  Government  says,  the  American  military 
authorities  are  the  sole  arbiters  as  to  who  shall  go  to  France  in 
military  or  in  attendant  military  capacity  with  the  American 
forces,  but  “obviously  it  is  necessary  to  conform  to  the  views 
of  those  countries  with  whose  armies,  and  among  w'hose  civilians, 
lied  Cross  must  carry  on  work.” 

We  have  had  the  protest  and  the  American  reply.  The  one 
was  mild  and  extremely  considerate  and  the  other  was  unequi¬ 
vocal  in  its  meaning.  So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  the 
incident  is  now  apparently  closed,  and  anything  that  may  now 
be  done  will  rest  with  the  action  of  the  Government  in  individual 
cases.  The  American  orientation  has  been  clearly  set  forth  to 
the  world  from  its  legal,  political  and  social  standpoints.  The 
United  States  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Russia  but  a  few  years  ago  because  of  a  controversy  arising  out 
of  this  very  problem.  The  question  was  asked  :  “When  is  an 
American  not  an  American?  ”  The  Russian  answer  was  :  “When 
he  is  a  naturalised  Hebrew.”  The  American  answer  was  “never,” 
and  the  question  was  still  unsettled  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  when  the  Russian  revolution  did  away  with  any  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  the  Hebrews  and  thus  implied  an  agreement 
with  the  American  position. 

It  was  the  Englishman,  Bacon,  who  said  that  “All  states 
liberall  of  naturalisation  towards  strangers  are  fit  for  Empire.” 
When  a  man  has  received  his  final  naturalisation  papers  in 
America  he  is  taken  by  the  hand  in  welcome  and  made  to  feel 
proud  of  what  he  has  gained  by  hfs  renunciation.  In  the  temper 
of  the  English  people,  latent  in  the  past,  active  in  the  present, 
an  alien  goes  to  his  naturalisation  with  a  certain  bitterness 
of  spirit,  feeling  that  he  may  later  be  made  to  feel  sorry  for  his 
act,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  that  some  wave  of  popular 
feeling  may  force  through  Parliament  an  Act  imparting  an 
element  of  instability  to  his  newly  acquired  citizenship.  It  would 
then  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  some  time  in  the 
future  he  might  be  reduced  politically  to  being  a  waif  on  the 
national  doorstep  with  no  home  to  which  he  could  go.  His  only 
refuge  would  be  in  the  “foreign  legion  ”  of  the  international 
f'olice  force  that  is  some  day  to  keep  order  throughout  the 
world. 


James  D.wenport  W^helpley 


MANIPULATIVE  SUEGERY. 


On  the  fourteenth  day  of  August  of  this  year  a  very  notable 
debate  ttok  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of 
Manipulative  Surgery  and  on  the  offer  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  the 
bone-setter  of  Park  Lane,  to  devote  his  services  gratuitous! v  to 
the  relief  of  recruits,  the  sailors  and  soldiers  suffering  from 
certain  clearly  defined  abnormalities  of  the  joints,  more  especially 
flat-foot  and  displacement  of  the  semi-lunar  cartilage  of  the 
knee  joint. 

This  debate  was  the  outcome  of  a  movement  which  has  been 
quietly  going  on  for  some  months  in  Parliament  and  has  crys¬ 
tallised  into  a  society  known  as  “The  Injured  Soldiers'  Com¬ 
mittee,”  which  embraces  now  over  800  members  pledged  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  see  that  the  soldier  is  not  denied  any  thera¬ 
peutic  assistance  which  is  calculated  to  improve«  his  condition 
merely  because  of  the  refusal  of  a  solitai'y  trade  union  to  toe  the 
line  and  suspend  its  rules  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

This  movement  again  is  the  outcome  of  an  agitation  that  has 
been  carried  on  for  years  in  the  daily  Press,  the  protagonist  being 
Mr.  H.  A.  Barker,  of  Park  Tjane.  The  ccrrestKindencc  which 
has  appeared,  and  the  articles  which  have  been  written,  demon¬ 
strate  beyond  a  doubt  tliat  there  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
a  very  strong  impression  that  there  is  one  department  of  surgery 
at  least  in  which  the  medical  profession  has  failed  to  carry  out 
its  trust  as  the  recognised  guardian  of  the  public  health. 

It  has  come  to  this  conclusion  because  of  the  extraordinarily 
largo  number  of  people  who  are  going  about  in  a  semi-crippled 
condition,  owing  to  the  absolute  failure  of  the  profession,  often 
after  months  cr  years  of  painful  and  expensive  treatment,  to 
afford  any  relief  w'hatever. 

This  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  though  the  medical  curri¬ 
culum  involves  a  training  lasting  some  four  or  five  ye-ars,  and 
involving  an  outlay  of  probably  a  thousand  pounds,  that  training 
is  demonstrably  incomplete. 

This  is  ackncwledged  from  time  to  time  by  the  profession 
itself.  Mr.  A.  H.  Tubby,  F.E.C.S.,  M.S.  (London),  who  is  at 
the  present  time  considered  by  the  professsion  to  be  the  chief 
authority  on  the  subject,  in  the  introduction  to  his  last  book  on 
orthopaedic  surgery  writes  :  “The  practice  of  orthopaedic  surgery 
in  England  does  not  include  all  phases  of  diseases  of  bone  and 
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joiutii,  such  as  tubercular  ostitis  and  arthritis  of  the  hip  and 
knees— on  what  grounds  it  is  difficult  to  understand.” 

This  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  medical  authorities  has 
resulted  in  the  suffering  public  being  ready  to  avail  itself  tf  any 
extraneous  source  of  probable  relief. 

All  over  the  country  there  are  men  who  have  discovered  that 
they  possess  a  certain  knack  or  gift  which  enables  them  some¬ 
times  to  perform  certain  cures  by  the  application  of  a  few  dex¬ 
terous  turns  or  twists.  Sometimes  they  are  successful,  often 
they  do  far  more  damage  than  the  doctor.  But  they  exist  for 
good  or  ill,  owing  to  this  negligence,  and  will  continue  to  exist 
so  long  as  the  negligence  is  allowed  to  persist.  They  exist  net 
because  they  are  ignorant  quacks,  but  because  there  is  an  element 
of  soundness  in  their  methods.  They  exist  not  because  they 
create  a  demand,  but  because  the  medical  profession  fails  to 
supply  an  obvious  need.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  authorities 
tc  choose  to  ignore,  to  depreciate  or  to  condemn  and  despise  the 
bone-setter  as  a  quack  or  an  ignorant  charlatan,  to  dismiss  him 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand  as  an  utterly  mischievous  person ;  but 
they  need  to  be  reminded  that  this  attitude  is  entirely  unscientific. 
The  very  essence  of  a  sound  scientific  mind  is  its  readiness  to 
learn  from  anyone  and  anywhere.  If  surgery  is  a  science,  it 
must  justify  its  claim  by  its  readiness  to  learn  even  froin  the 
lisping  of  a  child  :  it  is  entirely  unscientific  to  admit  one  class  of 
evidence  and  to  rule  out  another  unconsidered. 

The  medical  authorities  have  been  reminded  time  after  time 
that  many  great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  laymen,  and  that 
the  history  of  these  discoveries  is  the  history  of  persecution  and 
calumny ;  while  innovations  by  members  of  the  profession  have 
always  been  met  by  resistance,  sneers,  and  malignant  prophecy.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  adopting  a  different  attitude 
and  making  proper  scientific  investigation  into  the  phenomenon 
of  the  “bone-setter,”  the  profession  by  this  time  might  have 
discovered,  developed,  and  taught  a  scientific  method  of  manipu¬ 
lation  which  would  have  saved  the  public  an  incalculable  amount 
of  suffering  and  expense,  and  saved  them — i.e.,  the  profession — 
from  the  difficult  impasse  which  they  have  obviously  reached  at 
the  present  juncture.  They  have  refused  to  dO'  this  :  they  have 
left  the  work  to  a  layman,  an  outsider. 

INIr.  H.  A.  Barker  has  done  for  science  what  the  profession 
has  refused  to  do.  For  the  last  thirty  years  ho  has  devoted  his 
^^■hole  life  to  this  question  of  bene-setting.  His  apprenticeship, 
if  I  may  so  say,  was  served  under  his  cousin,  Mr.  Atkinson,  of 

(1)  Vide  “The  Case  of  Dr.  Axham,”  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After, 
April,  1915,  p.  899. 
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J^cirk  Lane,  who  was  himself  the  successor  of  the  great  Hutton; 
so  that  he  is,  in  a  way,  the  inheritor  of  the  methods  tf  both  these 
celebrated  men.  All  this  time  he  has  been  eagerly  investigating, 
comparing,  and  practising  until  at  length  he  feels  himself  entitled 
to  prefer  a  claim  that  he  is  in  possession  of  a  system  that  is 
entirely  scientific,  and  would  just  supply  the  gap  that  at  present 
exists  in  the  medical  curriculum. 

So  convinced  is  he  of  the  soundness  of  his  principles  that  he 
has  publicly  invited  the  medical  authorities  to  appoint  a  repre¬ 
sentative  committee  to  investigate  his  methods ;  he  has  asked  for 
the  privilege  of  teaching  his  system  in  the  medical  schools;  and 
now  he  has  offered  his  valuable  services  gratuitously  on  behalf  of 
the  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  King. 

He  is  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  principles  because 
during  the  last  twenty  years  some  40,000  or  50,000  people  have 
resorted  to  him,  mostly  after  consulting  ineffectually  the  recog¬ 
nised  practitioner,  and  frequently  after  months  or  years  of  painful 
and  useless  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  greatest  surgeons  of  the 
day.  Almost  withcut  exception  he  has  been  able  to  afford  relief, 
and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  has  effected  an  instantaneous 
and  permanent  cure. 

Hundreds,  not  to  say  thousands,  of  letters  have  appeared  in 
the  Press  from  grateful  patients  all  telling  the  same  story  of  his 
being  able  to  succeed  where  the  profession  have  signally  failed; 
and  though  occasicnally  a  writer  has  done  his  best  by  malign 
suggestion  to  depreciate  his  worth,  no  single  patient  has  ever  been 
found  to  speak  of  him  but  wdth  praise  and  gratitude. 

No  newspaper  has  ever  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  his  ability, 
while  nearly  every  journal  throughout  the  kingdom  has,  at  seme 
time  or  other,  applauded  his  success.  The  Times  has  acclaimed 
him  and  his  anaesthetist  as  “benefactors  of  the  public”  and  de¬ 
manded  “that  both  ought  to  be  honoured  accordingly.”^ 

The  cpinion  of  the  general  public  is  now  shared  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  profession.  The  present  writer  has  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  perusing  hundreds  of  letters  to  Mr.  Barker  from  physicians 
and  surgeons  living  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  occupying  all 
Ix)sitions,  from  the  country  practitioner  tc  the  specialist  of  Harley 
Street,  the  University  professor,  and  even  a  President  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  all  in  the  same  vein,  appreciating 
his  ability,  and  wishful  that  his  system  might  be  studied  by  the 
profession. 

In  February  of  this  year  The  Medical  Press  opened  its  columns 
to  a  discusskn  of  his  work,  and  one  doctor  after  another  was  loud 
in  his  praises. 

(1)  Vide  the  Times,  November  25th,  1912. 
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The  editor  in  his  summary  asks  the  question  : — 

“Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Barker  is  possessed  of  a  knowledge 
concerning  joint  injuries  and  their  cure,  which  is  at  once  more  profound 
and  more  practical  than  that  which  is  taught  in  the  schools? 

“On  this  point,”  he  answers,  “there  can  in  the  present  instance  be  no 
manner  of  doubt.  The  witnesses  who  have  testified  in  our  columns,  among 
whom  are  surgeons  of  the  greatest  distinction,  constitute  a  weight  and 
volume  of  evidence  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  cast  aside.”  i 

It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  Mr.  Barker’s  claims  are  not  merely 
admitted,  but  firmly  established  by  the  general  public  of  all 
classes,  by  all  leading  journals  of  the  day,  and  by  the  rank  and 
tile  of  the  medical  profession  itself. 

It  is,  one  may  say,  universally  recognised  that  here  is  a  man 
who  is  in  possession  of  something  which  will  relieve  suffering — 
which  will  reduce  the  daily  total  of  pain — which  will  bring  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  medical  profession  which  they  do  not  at  present 
possess ;  which  will  enable  them  to  effect  a  vast  amount  of  relief 
where,  with  their  present  education,  they  can  only  patch  and 
prclong.  He  offers  this  something  freely  to  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity ;  but  his  offer  is  not 
accepted. 

Why?  Because  of  the  pundits.  They  cannot  depart  from  their 
traditional  attitude,  they  cannot  shake  off  the  musty  mantle  cf 
the  past.  These  gods  look  dowm  from  Olympus  and  behold  a 
stranger  on  the  sacred  slopes.  The  only  thing  that  strikes  them 
is  that  he  is  a  trespasser,  not  even  a  demi-god.  He  may  be  a 
great  mortal ;  he  may  have  glorious  news  for  them ;  he  may  be 
conveying  to  them  a  costly  gift  :  but  he  is  a  trespasser.  He  must 
be  driven  away  at  once,  unheard ;  he  is  not  of  the  sacred  circle — 
he  is  “unregistered.”  That  is  the  only  argument  that  the  pun¬ 
dits  have  been  able  to  advance  against  Mr.  Barker. 

Because  of  that — as  though  it  were  a  crime  not  to  be  on  the 
Medical  Eegister — the  pundits  have  adopted  a  persistent  attitude 
cf  persecution  towards  Mr.  Barker.  They  have  treated  bis 
repeated  offers  with  contempt  and  scorn,  they  have  attacked  him 
in  their  journals  without  permitting  him  the  right  of  reply,  they 
have  resorted  to  innuendo  and  suggestion,  and  when  all  this  failed, 
they  effected  a  crowning  act  of  persecution  by  the  annihilation 
of  his  anaesthetist— the  aged  and  deeply  respected  Dr.  F.  W. 
Axham. 

“On  the  25th  of  May,  1911,  an  announcement  appeared  in  the  Times 
to  the  effect  that  the  General  Medical  Council  at  its  sitting  of  the  previous 
day  had  ‘  directed  the  name  of  Frederick  William  Axham,  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.), 
L.R.C.P.  (Edin.),  to  be  erased  from  the  Medical  Register,  as  he  had  been 


(1)  Vide  The  Medical  Press,  February  14th,  1917,  p.  135,  col.  2. 
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adjudged  guilty  of  infamous  conduct  in  a  professional  respect,’  for  ‘having 
assisted  Herbert  Atkinson  Barker,  an  unregistered  person,  practising  in  a 
department  of  surgery,  in  carrying  on  such  practice  by  administering 
anaisthetics  on  bis  behalf.’”  .... 

“The  name  of  Dr.  Axham  appeared  in  conjunction  with  those  of  two 
other  medical  men,  who  had  both  been  convicted  at  Assizes  of  felony,  and 
sentenced  to  five  years’  penal  servitude  and  fifteen  months’  hard  labour 
respectively.”  i 

In  spite  of  this  horrible  mediteval  treatment  Dr.  Axham, 
is  still  very  much  alive  and  continues  to  assist  Mr.  Barker 
in  his  beneficent  work,  though  the  pundits  still  sit  on 
Olympus  croaking  hoarsely  ‘‘unregistered,  unregistered.” 

That  this  is  their  present  attitude  is  clearly  gathered  from  the 
maiden  speech  of  Sir  William  Cheyne,  one  of  the  greatest  living 
surgeons,  in  the  House  of  Commons  debate,  to  which  reference 
was  made  at  the  outset.'-^ 

In  his  opening  remarks  he  says  :  ‘‘  However  excellent  Mr. 
Barker  may  be — I  am  not  disputing  his  work,  because  I  know 
he  does  very  good  w'ork — if  you  accept  him  the  Army  Medical 
Service  will  be  flocded  with  a  set  of  irregular  practitioners  who 
are  absolutely  incompetent.” 

After  the  very  able  speech  of  Mr.  Basil  Peto,  who  preferred  a 
completely  unanswerable  claim  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Barker,  Sir 
William  admitted  that  he  had  done  very  good  work ;  but 
the  whole  trend  of  his  very  informative  speech  was  in  the 
traditional  vein — he  classified  the  manipulative  surgeon,  the  osteo¬ 
path,  the  quack,  the  herbalist,  the  Christian  Scientist,  and  the 
cancer  curer  together  as  ‘‘  unregistered  ”  and  therefore  incom¬ 
petent — not  merely  incompetent,  but  to  be  avoided  as  a  danger 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

When  reputations  and  livelihoods  are  at  stake — shall  we  say 
when  a  great  cause  is  at  stake? — something  more  than  a  mere 
ipse  dixit  is  required,  howmver  great  the  fame  and  status  of  the 
speaker. 

Now  Sir  William  has  brought  forwmrd  one  single  specific  case 
to  prove  the  suggestion  that  all  unregistered  persons  were 
ignorant  and  incompetent. 

In  a  few  deft  phrases  of  delicate  colour  and  almost  touching 
pathos  the  House  beheld  a  ‘‘delicate,  fragile,  sweet  woman,”  in 
fact,  a  ‘‘Sister  of  Mercy,”  w^ho  “for  several  weeks”  had  been 
going  to  a  ‘‘very  distinguished  bone-setter.”  Sir  William  care¬ 
fully  withheld  the  bone-setter’s  name,  but  went  on  to  state  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  London  and  had  a  very 

(1)  Vide  “The  Case  of  Dr.  Axham,”  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After, 

December,  1914,  p.  1227. 

(2)  Vide  Hansard,  Vol.  97.  No.  116,  c.  1073. 
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great  following.  For  several  weeks — weeks  only,  mind  you — the 
bone-setter  had  been  treating  her  wrongly,  “until  at  last  she  was 
in  such  a  state  of  pain  ”  that  she  w^ent  to  the  great  surgeon  who, 
apparently,  promptly  cured  the  affection  from  which  she  was 
suffering. 

Sir  William  obviously  desired  to  create  an  impression  by  this 
not  very  tragic  instance — in  which  he  suppresses  all  names  and 
— that  all  unregistered  persons  are  ignorant  and  incompetent 
and  their  methods  unworthy  of  scientific  investigation  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  profession.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that 
this  is  a  form  of  argument — from  the  particular  to  the  general — 
which  is  of  no  value  w'hatever.  Moreover,  it  lays  him  open  to 
the  retort  on  the  part  of  the  bone-setter  that  he  can  bring  forward 
one  hundred  cases  with  names  and  dates  illustrating  ignorance 
and  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  registered  practitioner  for 
every  one  Sir  William  can  adduce  to  demonstrate  ignorance  and 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  bone-setter.  The  argument  of 
tu  quoque  is  but  a  feeble  stick  with  which  to  thrash  a  dog,  but 
it  may  be  permissible  to  bring  forward  a  single  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Medical  Press  on  January  2-lth, 
1917,  as  a  token  that  the  retort  would  be  something  more  than 
an  idle  boast. 

“To  the  Editor  of  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

“S.r, — 

“I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  case  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Barker  is  being 
discussed  in  your  columns,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  his  wonderful  skill 
will  at  last  receive  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession.  The 
general  public  has  rights  as  well  as  the  profession,  and  when  a  man  hke 
Mr.  Barker  is  daily  performing  cures  in  cases  with  which  medical  men 
have  failed,  the  least  we  can  demand  is  that  his  methods  should  be  examined 
and  studied,  and,  if  proved  efficacious,  acknowledged  and  practised. 

“Take  my  own  case.  I  smashed  up  my  knee  playing  football  at  Oxford 
23  years  ago — the  common  displacement  of  the  semi-lunar  cartilage.  Eor 
21  years  the  joint  let  me  down  three  or  four  times  a  year.  I  was  never 
safe  on  it.  No  surgeon  seemed  able  to  put  it  right.  Some  advised  an 
operation,  but,  as  they  warned  me  of  the  possibility  of  a  stiff  leg,  I  always 
refused.  About  three  years  ago  I  went  to  Mr.  Barker,  and  my  knee  was 
permanently  cured  in  a  few  minutes.  If  this  is  possible  on  Mr.  Barker’s 
part,  it  isn’t  fair  that  I  should  have  been  left  to  suffer  for  20  years.  What 
can  be  done  by  one  man  can  be  done  by  others,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
the  others  learnt  from  Mr.  Barker  how  it  is  done.  That  it  is  possible  is 
proved  by  my  own  case  and  by  hundreds  of  others. 

“  Mr.  Barker  told  me,  after  he  had  put  my  knee  right,  that  if  at  any 
time  I  knew  anyone  among  the  poor  people  in  my  parish  whom  I  thought 
he  could  benefit  he  would  treat  them  free.  A  little  girl,  W’innie  McKue, 
had  lately  come  from  Ponder’s  End  suffering  from  her  spine,  and  apparently 
dying.  She  had  been  sent  back  froin  school  by  the  doctor.  Then  she 
was  for  two  years  under  Dr.  Barnes  for  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  family 
moved  to  Shepperton  in  the  summer  of  1913,  and  the  child  was  taken  to 
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Dr.  Payne  at  Richmond  Hospital.  He  saw  her  twice,  and  the  second  time 
told  her  mother  that  it  was  pure  waste  of  time  bringing  the  child,  as 
nothing  could  be  done  for  her.  In  March,  1914 — Winnie  was  then  12  years 
old — I  borrowed  a  motor  and  had  her  taken  to  Mr.  Barker.  She  could 
not  walk,  and  was  carried  unconscious  into  the  house.  Mr.  Barker  did 
not  think  he  could  do  much  for  her,  as  the  case  was  so  far  advanced,  but 
he  said  he  would  do  his  best.  The  patient  saw  him  at  first  fortnightly, 
and  then  monthly,  and  had  her  back  manipulated  each  visit  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  After  a  short  time  she  was  up  and  about  again,  and 
now  cycles  every  evening  to  a  continuation  school  at  Chertsey,  a  couple  of 
miles  each  way.  She  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  well.  Her  back  .is  quite  cured 
and  she  goes  about  like  a  normal  child,  but,  of  course,  she  is  not  yet  robust. 
The  girl  would  certainly  have  died  before  now  had  I  not  sent  her  to  Mr. 
Barker. 

“  Mr.  Barker  says  that  he  feels  he  could  cure  child  after  child  that  he 
has  seen  outside  Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital,  but,  of  course,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  do  so. 

“  Oh,  the  pity  of  it  1  I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  something  may 
come  of  your  courageous  and  noble  effort  to  be  fair  to  Mr.  Barker,  and 
that  the  medical  profession  will  give  him,  at  the  least,  the  chance  that 
he  has  been  so  long  waiting  for,  of  demonstrating  before  them  the  great 
skill  he  possesses,  and  that  they  may  not  be  too  proud  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  much  that  they  don’t  know  which  he  can  teach  them. 

“I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

‘‘ Shepperton-on-Thames,  “Fuedk.  J.  Salt,  M.A.' 

“January  4tb,  1917.” 

It  is  not  desirable  to  press  the  argument.  Sutheient  has  been 
indicated  to  show  Sir  William  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  two-edged 
weapon,  which  is  likely  in  the  long  run  to  inflict  more  hurt  upon 
himself  than  upon  his  adversaries.  Listen  to  the  concluding 
words  of  Sir  William’s  speech  : — “I  do  not  think  that  because  of 
a  man’s  success  in  one  particular  and  small  department  of  surgery 
we  should  upset  the  whole  of  our  existing  system,  and  cause  an 
immense  amount  of  ill-feeling  by  doing  what  is  really  unnecessary.” 

No  one  wants  to  upset  the  whole  of  the  existing  system ;  but 
what  is  wanted — and  what  will  have  to  be  done — is  that  the 
existing  system  should  be  amended.  The  public  demand  it,  the 
Press  demands  it,  over  300  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
demand  it,  and  if  the  General  Medical  Council  will  not  proceed 
to  listen  to  this  demand  and  set  its  house  in  order — and  pretty 
soon — it  will  find  that  the  Medical  Acts  will  be  reviewed  and  very 
considerably  revised. 

The  General  Medical  Council  was  set  up  by  Parliament  for  the 
protection  of  the  public ;  not  for  the  protection  cf  the  profession. 
It  was  set  up  with  the  view  of  ensuring  that  there  should  always 
be  at  the  service  of  the  public  a  body  of  men  possessing  an  official 
guarantee  that  they  were  able  to  do  what  they  pitfessed  to  be 
able  to  do. 

(1)  vide  The  Medical  Press,  January  24th,  1917,  p.  79. 
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But  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  evidence,  which  fulfils  every 
scientific  requu’ement,  that  there  is  a  certain  department  of 
sui-ffery  which  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected ;  there  is  no 
provision  for  instruction  in  the  medical  schools  in  this  department : 
the  budding  doctor  is  launched  upon  his  career  not  qualified  to 
deal  with  certain  well-defined  abnormalities  and  injuries  of  the 
joints  of  the  human  frame. 

As  a  result  there  are  thousands  of  people  year  after  year 
wearied  with  the  incompetence — or  ignorance — of  the  registered 
practitioner,  who  are  resorting  to  unregistered  practitioners, 
prepared  to  risk  life  and  limb  rather  than  drag  on  their  days  in 
hopeless  pain. 

This  is  utterly  wrong,  not  to  say  an  abominable  breach  of 
trust  on  the  part  of  the  General  Medical  Council.  The  public 
is  entitled  to  a  guarantee. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  but  for  the  cast-iron  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  Council  the  public  might  be  obtaining  at  the 
hands  of  any  registered  practitioner  to-day  that  relief  which 
they  are  now  forced  to  seek  at  the  hands  of  the  so-called  quack. 

The  Council  believe  they  are  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
faculty  :  can  they  not  see  that  they  are  acting  solely  in  the 
interests  of  the  quack,  and  against  the  interests  of  both  the 
public  and  the  profession? 

But  why?  Solely  because  the  Council — a  scientific  body — 
refuses,  in  accordance  with  the  worst  traditions  of  the  profession, 
to  learn  from  an  outsider  something  which  it  has  -not  been 
able  to  evolve  or  discover  from  within. 

Mr.  Barker  is  master  of  a  system  which  enables  him  to  cure 
or  relieve  a  constant  stream  of  suffering  humanity  that  has 
received  the  best  attention  the  Council  has  been  able  to  guarantee 
with  no  effect  whatever;  as  the  Times  puts  it,  he  is  “a  master 
of  manipulative  surgery  who  relieves  suffering  for  which  no  relief 
can  be  found  elsewhere.” 

It  does  not  matter  where,  or  how,  Mr.  Barker  has  obtained  his 
knowledge  :  what  does  matter  is  that  he  can  cure  in  a  certain 
well-defined  field  where  the  registered  man  can  not. 

Contrast  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Barker  with  that  of  the  G.M.C. 

l\Ir.  Barker  is  only  one ;  the  profession  numbers  probably 

30,000. 

He  has  repeatedly  asked  for  an  official  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  his  methcds  :  he  has  repeatedly  offered  to  demonstrate  his 
system  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  kingdom.  He  is  anxious 
that  suffering  should  be  alleviated  all  over  the  kingdom  by  the 
registered  practitioner  for  the  registered  practitioner’s  benefit,  as 
well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
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It  seems  incredible  that  the  offer  can  be  persistently  refused. 

Let  the  public,  and  all  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
especially,  note  that  in  making  this  refusal  the  medical  authorities 
do  not  question  the  value  of  manipulative  methods,  nor  dispute 
Mr,  Barker’s  ability  to  apply  them;  they  simply  say:  “We 
cannot  touch  you  :  ycu  are  ‘  unregistered.’  ” 

The  objection  falls  to  the  ground  at  once  if  it  is  only  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  surgeons  are  daily  performing  operations  on  limbs, 
which  are  successful  so  far  as  they  go ;  but  it  is  necessary  for 
complete,  or  even  partial  recovery  of  the  use  of  the  limb  that 
treatment  of  some  kind  should  be  continued  for  weeks  or  even 
months. 

The  patient  undergoes  massage  or  electric  light,  cr  hydropathic 
treatment.  The  surgeons  order  this,  though  they  are  well  aware 
that  those  who  wull  administer  the  treatment  are  not  “registered.” 

Let  the  personal  element  be  left  entirely  on  one  side,  and  to 
what  does  the  refusal  amount? 

It  is  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  medical  authorities  that  they, 
and  they  alone,  are  entitled  to  alleviate  or  cure  the  bodily  ailments 
of  the  public  :  that  natural  gifts,  or  genius,  count  for  nothing 
outside  the  sacred  circle  :  that  the  public  shall  have  just  what  the 
medical  profession  chooses  tc  give — and  no  more.  It  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  suffer  even  though  an  immediate  remedy  may  lie  at 
the  very  door. 

Meanwhile  there  are  large  numbers  of  youths,  lusty  and  robust, 
w’hci  are  being  kept  back  from  the  fighting  line,  and  pensions 
are  being  piled  up  simply  because  of  the  narrow-minded  obstinacy 
of  a  single  trade  union  that  shelters  itself  behind  the  plea  that 
it  is  doing  a  great,  unselfish,  patriotic  wmrk  for  the  country. 

No  one  would  question  for  one  moment  the  magnificent  work  of 
the  medical  profession,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or  w'ar ;  but  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  a  reminder  that  every 
other  trade  union  is  doing  work  for  the  country  equally  magni¬ 
ficent,  while  agreeing  to  suspend  its  rules  and  constitution  for  the 
period  of  the  war.  J.  L.  Walton. 
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Among  the  many  things  distinguishing  the  greatest  war  of  all 
time,  none  stands  out  more  prominently  than  the  place  which 
the  medical  profession  will  find  in  its  history.  Not,  indeed,  that 
there  is  any  novelty  in  a  connection  between  a  god  of  battle  and 
the  powers  of  healing.  That,  at  least,  dates  from  the  Trojan 
war,  when  the  medical  corps  of  the  Greek  Army  included 
Podalirius  and  Machaon,  sons  of  that  demigod  who  was  to  thera¬ 
peutics,  in  all  their  branches,  what  Herodotus  was  to  history. 
The  association  of  the  healers  with  the  fighters,  once  established, 
seems  in  classical  times  to  have  reached  its  culminating  point  of 
beneficence  to  all  concerned  during  the  campaigns  of  Alexander. 
These  ancient  services  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war-time 
were  eclipsed  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  native  of  the  British 
Isles,  Sir  John  Pringle;  of  his  descendants,  some,  happily  with 
us  to  this  day,  have  shown  themselves  in  their  hospital  minis¬ 
trations  worthy  of  the  ancestor  wdiose  name  and  work  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  philanthropies  of  wnr ;  for  Pringle  introduced  an 
entirely  new  type  and  founded  an  altogether  new  school  of  Army 
doctors.  Born  at  Stichill,  Kelso,  in  1707,  the  year  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  Pringle  as  a  hoy  had 
heard  moving  tales  about  the  bodily  injuries  sustained  in  the  local 
feuds  of  the  troublous  period  w’hen  the  primitive  Caledonia  was 
passing  into  the  modern  Scotland.  The  best  medical  training 
of  his  time  qualified  him  for  turning  to  good  account  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  going  south  in  or  about  1748.  He  soon  secured  a 
lucrative  and  fashionable  practice.  In  1774  he  was  installed  at 
Court  as  favourite  physician  to  George  III.  Long  before  then 
the  King  had  held  with  him  many  anxious  conversations  about 
the  health  of  our  troops  and  their  insanitary  surroundings  in  the 
Anglo-French  War  that  had  come  with  1756.  Pringle  not 
only  at  once  suggested  some  practical  improvements,  but  as  soon 
as  a  visit  could  be  arranged,  crossed  the  Channel  and  saw 
for  himself  the  enfeebling  and  destructive  effects  of  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  wholesome  diet  and  the  simplest  precautions  against 
common  disease  that  proved  as  dendly  as  the  enemy’s  weapons. 
The  first  thoroughly  equipped  field  hospital  had  already  been 
minutely  discussed  by  George  III.  with  Pringle ;  it  became 
an  accomplished  fact  during  the  year  in  which  he  received  his 
baronetcy  in  1776,  and  served  as  the  model  for  other  institutions 
of  the  kind  during  the  American  War  that  then  broke  out. 
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Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army — Pringle’s  best-known 
work — long  had  a  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  Harley  Street ;  in 
French,  German,  and  Italian  translations  it  became  an  European 
text-book  on  the  subject. 

“The  future  of  medical  hygiene,”  he  said,  “will  give  quite  as 
much  importance  to  the  nurse  as  to  the  doctor.”  Those  who 
bore  his  name  and  had  his  blood  in  their  veins  were  living  and 
still  wwking  when  the  Crimean  War  and  Florence  Nightingale’s 
ministrations  brought  the  literal  fulfilment  of  those  words.  In 
other  respects,  too,  this  eighteenth-century  Galen  personally  fore- 
shadow^ed  the  admirable  qualities  that  during  the  present  war 
has  placed  not  only  the  actual  sufferers  abroad,  but  their  com¬ 
patriots  at  home,  under  such  wide  and  lasting  obligation  to 
Pringle’s  successors.  Our  third  George  was  a.  better  judge  of 
human  nature  in  physicians  than  in  statesmen.  In  Pringle  he 
had  first  and  chiefly  been  impressed  by  a  combination  of  thorough¬ 
ness  with  versatility  as  well  as  brightness  of  manner  with  quick¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  of  observation.  “That,”  he  said  to  Willis,  who 
had  restored  to  the  King  his  lost  wits,  “is  why  I  got  Sir  John 
to  investigate  on  the  spot  the  health,  the  diet,  and  the  general 
w'ell-being  of  my  soldiers.”  There  are  few  things  wdiich  the  fierce 
light  of  twentieth-century  war  has  brought  out  after  a  more 
searching  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  fashion  than  the  con¬ 
temporary  doctor’s  alert  adaptability  to  conditions  entirely 
different  from  those  under  which  he  has  hitherto  been  called  to 
work.  In  France,  Flanders,  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  and  the 
region  between  the  two  rivers  wdiere  Abraham  received  his  call, 
he  has  shared  with  the  combatants  all  the  dangers  of  the  stricken 
field ;  with  these,  too,  he  has  often  laid  down  his  life,  happily  not 
foreseeing  that  in  too  many  instances  the  wife  and  children,  com¬ 
fortably  supported,  not  by  a  very  lucrative  but  adequate  pro¬ 
vincial  or  suburban  practice,  would  have  to  depend  in  their  future 
on  the  charity  of  friends.  When,  not  suddenly  called  up  from 
consulting-room  or  surgery,  the  involuntary  member  of  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  has  to  work  double  tides  that  he  may  not  find 
himself  without  employment  and  income  when  the  time  comes 
for  doffing  alike  khaki  and  the  martial  style.  The  hospital  rounds 
may  be  his  first  call ;  but  he  cannot  throw  to  the  wunds  his  private 
practice.  In  that  he  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  maladies  for 
which  the  only  certain  and  lasting  cure  at  home  would  be  the 
cessation  of  bloodshed  abroad.  The  ailment  finds  its  victims  among 
all  classes ;  each  sufferer  claims  the  right  to  tell  his  or  her  own 
tale  in  his  or  her  own  wmy  at  his  or  her  owm  length.  An  anxious 
mother,  “run  down  by  suspense,”  is  sure  she  will  be  quite  well 
if  only  she  could  have  news  of  her  son,  from  whom  she  has  beard 
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nothing  for  months,  but  whom  she  refuses  to  consider  dead  be¬ 
cause  warned  in  a  dream  to  the  contrary  a  few  nights  ago. 
Cannot  the  doctor  use  his  opportunities  on  the  spot  or  his  influence 
with  the  authorities  in  London  to  oblige  her  by  ascertaining  the 
exact  truth?  There  is  no  health  or  pleasure  resort  in  provincial 
England  at  which  the  medical  man  has  not  daily  to  deal  with 
scores  of  cases  like  this.  That,  too,  over  and  above  the  actual 
bodily  sickness,  common  to  the  season,  the  age  or  constitution 
of  the  invalid,  aggravated  by  the  weather  or  the  war.  The  mere 
medical  attendant  a  la  mode  is  so  accustomed  to  complaints  of 
this  sort  that  he  treats  them  mechanically  and  without  the  slightest 
trouble;  the  professional  invalid,  wife  or  mother,  only  receives 
and  expects  a  little  dose  of  well-compounded  small-talk,  a  tactful 
caution,  “we  must  not  let  ourselves  get  too  low,”  varied  with  a 
prescription  of  Sunday  bridge.  The  earnest  and  hard-working 
healer  cannot  take  things  quite  so  easily.  Here  are  distempers 
which  the  pharmacopoeia  cannot  reach,  but  which  he  must  do 
his  best  to  manipulate.  With  comparatively  few  exceptions 
indefatigable  patience  and  a  systematically  cultivated  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  character  are  not  without  a  good  result,  but 
at  the  cost  of  what  time  and  trouble  to  the  overworked 
practitioner ! 

The  eighteenth-century  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  addition  to  his 
services  during  wartime,  by  grace,  sagacity,  and  sympathetic 
insight  set  an  example  immediately  and  fruitful  among  those 
members  of  his  cloth  who  had  the  best  practice  “of  their  time.” 
During  the  period  now  recalled,  the  healer  whom  society  knew 
best  and  of  whom  it  told  or  heard  the  most  anecdotes,  chiefly 
apocryphal,  was  the  famous  surgeon  with  a  name  of  Scotch  sound, 
but  born  in  London,  schooled  and  brought  up  at  Wolverhampton, 
an  Irish  Presbyterian  minister’s  grandson,  professionally  trained 
and  first  making  his  mark  at  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

During  a  quarter  of  a  century  till  his  death  in  1831  John  Aber- 
nethy  was  not  only  the  first  operator  in  his  own  particular  line, 
but,  with  a  numerous  and  important  class,  the  oracle  on  subjects 
relating  to  every  branch  of  his  profession,  and  the  adviser  of  those 
who,  not  yet  being  his  or  anyone  else’s  patients,  feared  that  they 
might  become  so.  The  real  Abernethy,  there  is  good  authority  for 
believing,  differed  very  much  from  the  portrait  handed  down  by 
social  tradition,  and  even  from  the  man  whose  brusqueness  of 
speech  and  manner  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Ladies  with  a 
limited  time  in  Tiondon  were  apt  to  call  upon  him  as  he  was  going 
out  and  to  say  apologetically  that  they  would  not  detain  him  two 
minutes — “and  you,”  said  the  great  man,  “expect  me  to  give 
you  advice  in  that  time.  I  know  nothing  about  you  or  your  mode 
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of  living.  I  can  be  of  iio  use,  and  I  know  before  coming  to  me 
you  have  seen  Cooper,  Cline,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  very  clever 
with  their  fingers  and  very  sound  men.  Why  come  to  me  at  all?  ” 
The  patients  were  not  to  be  scared  off.  More  than  one  of  them, 
after  having  obtained  an  appointment  and  gone  through  the  little 
ordeal,  found  Abernethy  the  most  sympathetic  and  kindly  surgeon 
they  had  ever  consulted.  Together  with  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Aber¬ 
nethy  was  the  first  member  of  the  nineteenth-century  faculty  whose 
dinner  engagements  w^ere  booked,  during  the  se-ason,  a  month 
in  advance.  The  first  Lord  Knutsford  had  heard  from  his  father, 
the  great  physician,  Abernethy’s  encounters  over  the  walnuts  and 
the  wine  wdth  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  of  imprecatory  memory. 
Thurlow  was  recalling  a  Nonconformist  deputation  that  had  waited 
on  him  to  secure  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts’  repeal  :  “T  told 
them,”  he  said,  “I  am  for  the  Established  Church,  d — mme! 
And  if  you  can  get  your  d — d  religion  established,  I’ll  be  for  that 
too !  ”  Thurlow  then  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  expecting 
applause.  From  another  part  of  the  table  a  gentle  little  voice 
chirped  out  :  “I  think  I  should  have  scarcely  said  that.”  It  was 
Abernethy,  wdiom,  half-hidden  by  some  table  ornament  or  screen, 
the  Chancellor  had  not  observed.  This  quiet  extinguisher,  so 
meekly  and  unobtrusively  applied,  seems  to  have  produced  as 
decisive  an  effect  as  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  reply  to  the  Sultan. 
Could  the  great  Ijondon  medicine  man  tell  him  of  any  poison  so 
deadly  and  subtle  that  the  smallest  portion  of  it  would  kill  at  once, 
without  leaving  any  trace  behind?  “Your  Majesty,”  replied  Sir 
Henry,  “must  know  that  as  a  physician  I  have  been  concerned  to 
save  life  and  not  to  destroy  it.” 

The  cosmopolitan  place  occupied  by  Sir  Henry  Holland  was 
never  more  impressively  filled  by  any  other  member  of  the  faculty. 
His  contemporaries,  however,  included  one  not  less  travelled  than 
himself,  or  less  conversant  with  an  equal  variety  of  personages 
famous  or  notorious  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  nationalities.  Born 
eleven  years  after  Holland,  in  1799,  Dr.  Quin,  the  first  English 
physician  to  show  himself  wholly,  or,  in  great  measure,  a  follower 
of  Hahnemann,  would  have  been  conspicuous  among  the  cele¬ 
brities  of  his  time  had  he  never  written  a  prescription  or  minis¬ 
tered,  by  wise  and  kindly  counsel,  to  a  diseased  body  or  mind. 
A  Londoner  by  birth,  an  Edinburgh  University  graduate  by  his 
M.D.  degree  (1820),  he  had  no  sooner  established  himself  in  the 
Cavendish  Square  district  than  he  distanced  all  competitors  by 
a  prodigious  leap  into  popularity  and  influence.  Within  a  year 
he  had  become  alternately  the  pet  and  patron  of  the  entire 
peerage.  Dukes  and  duchesses  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
entree  of  his  consulting-room  and  his  presence  at  their  dinner- 
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tables  or  iu  their  drawing-rooms.  At  more  than  the  wages  of  an 
ambassador  he  was  induced,  as  a  special  favour  to  the  Cavendish 
family,  to  accompany  in  her  travels  her  Grace  of  Devonshire, 
the  incomparable  Georgiana’s  successor.  This  formed  the  first 
great  eixich  in  a  memorable  career  and  associated  him  with  the 
leading  royalties  of  the  time.  At  Naples  he  met  Dr.  Neckar, 
then  Hahnemann’s  most  famous  disciple.  Family  affairs  recalled 
Quin’s  ducal  charge  to  England.  The  doctor  remained  behind  at 
Naples,  then  the  most  fashionable,  brilliant,  and,  socially,  the 
most  diversified  of  European  pleasure  resorts.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  anxiety  about  his  London  practice ;  for  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  he  showed  himself  solicitations  for  his  care 
and  skill  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  after  rain.  Beneath  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Vesuvius  Lady  Blessington,  then  in  her 
pre-d’Orsay  days,  ruled  supreme.  Among  the  chief  English  resi¬ 
dents  who  did  her  homage  were  Sir  William  Gell,  the  archaeologist, 
and  Sir  William  Drummond,  whose  reputation  as  a  fine  gentle¬ 
man  and  wit  had  outlived  the  memory  of  his  diplomatic  enter¬ 
prise.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  from  1831  first  King 
of  the  Belgians,  also  had  a  place  among  Lady  Blessington ’s  guests  ; 
of  course,  he  lost  no  time  in  securing  Quin  for  his  family 
physician.  Meanwhile  the  French  capital  had  been  gradually 
acquiring  something  of  its  modern  prestige.  Quin,  therefore, 
wanting  a  change,  transferred  himself  to  a  palace  on  the  Seine. 
Here  he  first  tempered  in  his  practice  the  ancient  allopathic  prin¬ 
ciples  with  the  novelties  he  had  assimilated  at  Naples.  He  now 
sighed  for  his  native  land  and  metropolis.  In  the  year  of  the 
Grey  Heform  Act  he  re-established  himself  in  the  West-End, 
gratified  but  not  surprised  to  find,  notwithstanding  reports  to  the 
contrary,  that  Great  Britain  was  still  by  no  means  entirely  Hadical- 
ridden  and  that  peers  and  peeresses  of  high  degree  were  still 
lumierous  enough  to  swell  his  balance  at  Coutts’.  During  his 
spare  hours,  in  his  love  of  high-stepping  horses,  as  at  all  times 
in  his  manners,  dress,  and  general  appearance,  he  was  Count 
d’Orsay’s  rival.  His  personal  story  would  be  that  of  the  mid- 
Victorian  era  in  its  brightest  and  most  exclusive  aspects.  Litera¬ 
ture  found  its  representatives  in  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  and  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  the  last  quite  the  hand¬ 
somest  of  Lady  Blessington’s  Gore  House  visitors.  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  had  just  touched  the  highest  point  of  his  fame,  Macready 
had  removed  from  the  stage  some  of  the  ugliest  spots  and  opened 
the  theatre  to  the  resp>ectabl6  middle  classes  as  well  as  to  the 
jxilite  world,  and  the  elder  Charles  Mathews,  having,  in  a  mood 
of  dissatisfaction,  suspended  his  work  at  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane,  had  recently  with  immense  success  created  tlie  pro- 
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fession  of  entertainer,  afterwards  to  be  adorned  by  John  Parry, 
German  Eeed,  and  Ccrney  Grain. 

In  an  age  when  the  raconteur  still  flourished  Quin’s  perfor¬ 
mances  in  that  line  w’ould  go  some  way  towards  stocking  a  library. 
One  of  these,  often  mutilated  in  its  reproduction  and  told  of 
persons  entirely  unconnected  with  it,  is  worth  giving,  exactly  as 
it  came  from  Quin  himself.  Some  long-departed  Brook  Street 
publisher  kept  a  little  circulating  library  for  select  subscribers. 
One  of  these.  Lady  Blessington,  was  dissatisfied  w'ith  the  volume 

she  received.  “1  will  not  stand  it.  It  is  a  d - d  shame,”  said 

d’Orsay,  who  had  called  to  look  into  the  matter.  At  these  words 
a  respectable  individual  presents  himself  from  behind  the  desk 
with  a  remonstrance  at  the  language  used  and  an  intimation 
that  her  ladyship’s  money  will  be  returned  and  her  subscription 
not  received  in  future.  “My  dear  friend,”  puts  in  d’Orsay,  “I 
do  not  mean  to  make  it  a  personal  question ;  if  you  are  Saunders, 

d -  Ottley,^  and  if  you  are  Ottley,  d - Saunders.”  Such  a 

man,  of  course,  could  be  in  no  society  or  in  any  part  of  the  world 
without  recognising  someone  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  genera¬ 
tions,  but  had  never  forgotten.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Calcraft  was 
fond  of  recounting  an  illustration  of  this.  His  father  found  him¬ 
self  one  day  at  dinner  next  to  the  doctor,  and  gathered  from  some 
remark  that  they  had  known  each  other  at  an  earlier  period. 
Meanwdiile  Quin  closely  examined  his  neighbour’s  face  and  said : 
“Why,  the  last  time  w^e  met  was  in  1848,  when  the  Princess 
Borghese  smuggled  you  into  Borne  disguised  as  her  lady’s  maid.” 
Quin’s  personification  of  the  faculty  in  cxcelsis  came  some  time 
after  his  social  apotheosis  had  been  achieved.  Gladstone’s  final 
separation  from  moderate  Whiggery  and  tame-cat  Liberalism 
(1865-G7)  might,  it  was  thought,  be  followed  by  some  party 
reconstruction  on  what  was  called  a  normal  and  suitable  basis. 
The  late  Lord  Granville  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  popularity 
and  influence  as  a  Liberal  amphitryon.  If  only  he.  Lord  Derby, 
and  Disraeli  could  understand  each  other,  he  would  secure  the 
support  of  the  moderates  on  his  own  side  for  the  new'  combination 
which  seemed  in  the  air.  Disraeli  at  once  decided  that  Quin 
was  the  one  man  who  could  really  help,  if  not  start,  a  move  in 
the  new  direction.  The  veritable  Ulysses  of  physicians  said  he 
would  see  whether  anything  could  be  done.  The  little  negotia¬ 
tion,  of  course,  failed,  because  in  the  nature  of  things  it  was 
impossible,  but  was  conducted  by  Quin  with  a  delicacy  and  adroit¬ 
ness  which  prevented  any  feathers  being  ruffled,  or  any  versions 
of  what  actually  passed  getting  into  print. 

Meanwhile  none  of  these  engagements  was  allowed  to  narrow 
(1)  Lord  Fitzmaurice’s  2nd  Earl  Oranville.  Vol.  I.,  page  222. 
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the  limits  of  his  professional  practice.  Of  his  patients  the  best 
known  had  passed  away  before  the  nineteenth  century’s  close; 
and  to-day  the  chief  monument  of  his  healing  work  is  the  London 
Homoeopathic  Hospital,  whose  existence  is  largely  due  to  the  use 
he  made  of  the  opportunities  given  him  during  the  period  of  the 
Great  Exhibition.  That,  however,  at  the  time  was  far  from  being 
the  greatest  testimonial  to  his  influence.  During  the  period  now 
recalled,  society  still  affected  to  bracket  homoeopathists,  vege¬ 
tarians,  Liberals,  and  dissenters  as  uncomfortable,  disagreeable 
people,  of  whom  the  less  heard  or  seen  the  better.  During  the 
March  of  1845,  a  solicitor  named  Cardwell  had  sunk  under  treat¬ 
ment  by  one  of  Hahnemann’s  follow^ers.  This  modern  San  Grade 
had  allowed  his  patient,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  inquest, 
nothing  but  cold  water  for  a  long  time  before  the  end  came. 
Mayfair  joined  with  Harley  Street  and  with  the  cheap  Sunday 
papers  in  the  outcry  against  a  so-called  medical  system  under 
which  torture  to  death  was  possible  and  not  perhaps  unlikely.  A 
year  or  two  passed  before  the  widespread  disgust  for  the  new 
medical  method  had  at  all  subsided,  and  it  became  possible  for 
even  the  greatest  physician  of  his  time  to  rehabilitate  his  pro¬ 
fessional  theory  and  practice  by  erecting  the  beneficent  institution 
now  in  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury. 

The  one  little  personal  check  received  by  Quin  during  his  pros¬ 
perous  and  brilliant  course  had  come  in  1838  when  the  physicians 
of  the  club  black-balled  him  at  the  Athenaeum.  The 
charge  against  him  was  violating  the  laws  of  professional  ortho¬ 
doxy  by  blending  homoeopathic  with  allopathic  principles,  or 
treating  those  whom  he  attended  according  to  either,  as  the  invalid 
himself  or  herself  might  prefer.  “Nullius  addictiis  jurare  in  verba 
magistri”  were  the  words  into  which  he  packed  his  reply  to  the 
charge.  “As  a  physician,  my  business,”  he  said,  “is  to  heal, 
not  merely  to  ‘  attend,’  but  to  heal  the  sick.”  The  endlessly 
different  idiosyncrasies  to  be  dealt  with  imply  a  corresponding 
variety  of  means.  The  words  w-ere  adapted  by  one  of  the  great 
doctor’s  most  illustrious  clients,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  to  a  subse¬ 
quent  healer  as  impartially  eclectic  as  his  predecessor.  Among  the 
memorable  deaths  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  present  year  was 
that  of  the  last  survivor  of  the  two  physicians  present  at  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  dying  bed.  Dr.  Joseph  Kidd  had  been  originally 
recommended  to  the  great  man  by  a  former  private  secretary, 
Mr.  Ralph  Earle,  as  a  physician  with  a  genius  for  healing.  “After 
all,”  was  the  statesman’s  subsequent  remark,  “that  is  a  doctor’s 
business.”  It  at  least  indicated  the  only  point  in  w’hich 
Quin  and  Kidd  resembled  each  other.  From  every  other  point  of 
view  a  contrast  between  them  is  complete.  Quin,  it  has  been 
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Been,  repandu  man  of  his  time,  living,  from  the  lirst  to  the  last, 
in  and  for  the  best  and  most  exclusive  London  or  country-house 
society  that  the  British  Isles  have  ever  known.  Kidd  for  many 
years  saw  his  patients  at  George  Street,  Hanover  Square ;  after¬ 
wards  his  consulting-room  was  in  the  City,  at  Finsbury  Circus. 
Long  before  being  taken  up  by  Disraeli  there  was  no  tack  of 
famous  or  fashionable  names  on  his  books.  His  acquaintance 
with  those  who  bore  them  began  and  ended  with  the  treatment  of 
their  maladies.  He  had  no  ideas  of  social  self-advancement.  He 
lived  among  his  own  people ;  and  whatever  invitations  he  received 
were  seldom  or  never  drawn  outside  that  circle.  There  was  no 
better  authority  on  English  or  Continental  hotels,  but  of  smart 
country-house  interiors  he  knew  nothing.  The  Mayfair  big-wigs 
of  the  faculty  therefore  affected  to  treat  him  as  a  stranger  and 
something  of  an  alien.  At  the  time  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  fatal 
illness  in  the  spring  of  1881,  several  of  these  gentlemen  point- 
blank  refused  to  meet  him  in  the  sick-room.  Sir  Eichard  Quain  was 
above  these  petty  prejudices  and  co-operated  with  him  to  the  last, 
approved  every  detail  of  his  treatment,  assured  the  sick  man  and 
his  two  indefatigable  friends — Lord  Barrington  and  Lord  Eowton 
— that  neither  as  regards  diagnosis  nor  remedies  had  Kidd  gone 
near  to  making  a  mistake,  and  that  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  for  years  by  the  stricken  statesman  had  been  justified  in 
every  particular. 

Accident  rather  than  design,  the  growing  influence  that  resulted 
from  more  than  half  a  century  of  laborious  conscientious  practice, 
connected  Kidd  at  successive  stages  of  his  long  and  useful  life 
wdth  illustrious  invalids.  He  never  undertook  a  case  where  he 
did  not,  as  he  himself  put  it,  “see  his  way  to  be  of  use.”  In 
most  of  these  instances  he  not  only  relieved,  but  cured.  And  his 
])ersonal  success  proved  the  patients’  gain  because  it  stimulated 
his  smaller  contemporaries,  greatly  to  their  patients’  good,  to  follow 
his  example,  and,  if  possible,  to  improve  upon  his  methods.  Among 
these  in  the  mid-Victorian  era  was  a  practitioner  who  rose  from 
the  very  humblest  of  provincial  beginnings  to  the  height  of  pro¬ 
fessional  Mayfair  success,  much  by  the  steps  now  to  be  described. 
The  Duke  of  Eamillies’  eldest  son,  the  Marquis  of  Malplaquet, 
used  to  spend  a  few  w^eeks  of  each  hunting  season  in  the  West 
of  Ireland,  where  he  had  property,  and  enjoyed  the  excitement  of 
riding  over  a  difficult  and  dangerous  country.  When  he  felt 
out  of  sorts  he  employed  a  village  apothecary  whose  attentions 
sufficed  indifferently  for  his  horses  and  himself.  The  draughts 
and  pills  were  brought  to  him  by  a  surprisingly  sharp  youth, 
employed  to  wield  the  pestle  and  mortar  and  to  run  the  errands 
of  the  saw'bones,  his  employer.  “If,”  said  the  youth  to  himself, 
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“his  lordship  rides  his  horses  like  that,  he  will  have,  when  he 
least  expects  it,  a  nasty  fall.”  A  few  days  later,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  the  youth,  wdiile  doing  his  master’s  fetching  and  carrying, 
saw  a  horse  with  an  empty  saddle  galloping  over  a  field.  The 
rider,  he  reflected,  is  not  likely  to  be  far  off.  Such  proved  to 
be  the  case.  Clambering  over  a  stone  wall,  the  ingenious  lad 
saw  a  prostrate  figure  in  top-boots  and  pink,  alive  but  motionless, 
with  a  little  jet  of  blood  coming  from  his  right  temple.  He  at 
once  recognised  Malplaquet.  “My  lord,”  he  said,  kneeling  down 
beside  him,  “let  me  do  what  I  can  to  help  you;  I  feel  sure  there 
are  no  bones  broken.  When  you  have  got  over  this  shock  and  the 
little  head  wmund  is  healed,  there  will  be  nothing  wrong ;  before 
I  bathe  the  face  let  me  feel  your  lordship’s  pulse.”  Meanwhile 
the  Marquis  saw  his  good  Samaritan  produce  and  apply  the 
necessary  palliatives  to  the  wounded  face.  “Plow,”  asked  the 
ducal  scion,  “about  my  horse?”  “He  will  be  here  directly,  my 
lord,”  came  the  answer;  and  sure  enough,  as  the  apothecary’s 
juvenile  factotum  had  said,  so  it  was.  “I  really  think,”  said  the 
boy  with  respectful  gravity,  “it  would  be  better  if  your  lordship 
would  wait  till  I  got  a  car  that  you  might  drive  home.”  By  this 
time,  however,  Malplaquet,  quite  recovered,  pooh-|X)ohed  “the 
little  scratch,”  and  was  in  the  saddle  again.  His  Grace  of 
Ramillies,  his  father,  happened  then  to  be  Irish  Viceroy.  The 
Duchess,  his  mother,  was  passing  a  few  days  in  that  part  of  the 
country  wdiere  the  accident  had  occurred.  Hearing  of  it,  she  lost 
no  time  in  determining  to  find  out  whether  there  was  real  injury 
or  danger.  When  her  favourite  son  got  back  to  his  little  hunting- 
box,  just  outside  the  village  of  Gort,  he  found  the  lady  waiting 
for  him.  “It  might,”  she  said,  after  examining  the  affected  part, 
“have  been  a  serious  matter  but  for  the  providential  appearance 
of  the  surgeon’s  apprentice.  Something  must  be  done  for  him 
at  once.”  “I  have  already,”  replied  her  son,  “told  him  to  call 
to-morrow.  With  such  a  turn  for  healing,”  he  continued,  “I  do 
not  see  w'hy  w’e  should  not  make  a  full-blown  sawbones  of  him.” 
“Let  the  youth,  then,”  was  the  reply,  “be  educated  for  that.” 
The  lucky  boy,  of  course,  wushed  for  nothing  better.  He  had 
already,  he  modestly  said,  acted  as  his  master’s  assistant  in  the 
surgery,  and  could  not  help  having  some  little  knowledge,  which 
he  thought  a  good  opportunity  might  increase. 

Her  Grace  expected  shortly  to  be  in  London,  and  would  con¬ 
sult  her  esteemed  physician  and  friend.  Sir  Emulsius  Placebo, 
as  to  what  should  be  done.  What  wms  done  was  that  young  Toby 
Mulligan,  taken  in  hand  by  one  of  the  surgeons  at  Guy’s,  did 
his  hospital  walking  diligently,  and  was  found  by  the  authorities 
qualified  for  practice.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  the  Galway 
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surgery,  an  errand  boy  no  longer,  but  an  assistant  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  early  share  of  the  business.  Before  the  year  was  out 
professional  failure  and  whisky  had  combined  to  bring  his  chief 
to  an  end.  Having  now  the  entire  practice.  Mulligan,  both  as 
physician  and  surgeon,  gave  it  a  higher  character  than  it  had 
ever  know’n  before.  He  introduced  into  it  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  both  in  diagnosis  and  in  treatment.  From  the  Clare  moun¬ 
tains  to  Ballycottin  Bay,  the  unanimous  verdict  asserted  itself  that 
the  new  doctor  was  at  least  one  that  moved  w'ith  the  times,  who 
had  studied  every  form  of  disease,  practically  as  well  as  scientifi¬ 
cally,  and  who,  regardless  of  expense,  had  furnished  himself  with 
the  most  effective  novelties  for  ophthalmoscopic  examination  and 
for  the  discovery  of  latent  mischief  in  the  solar  plexus.  Dr.  Mulli¬ 
gan,  as  he  was  now  known,  was  the  real  master  of  medical 
research,  likely  before  long  to  make  contributions  of  world-wide 
importance  to  medical  science,  and  the  dear  Duchess  had  rendered 
a  public  service  by  discovering  his  precious  talent.  By  this  time, 
too,  of  course,  he  had  become  domesticated  at  the  Vice-Begal 
Lodge.  The  magnates  of  the  Dublin  faculty  first  treated  his 
promotion  with  good-humoured  contempt  as  one  of  her  Grace’s 
fads ;  he  might  have  gone  up  a  little  way  like  a  rocket ;  but  wait 
a  little  and  you  will  certainly  come  down  with  a  heavy  fall  like 
the  stick.  When  those  anticipations  were  not  fulfilled  the  tactics 
were  changed ;  the  Merrion  Square  Galens  found  ways  of  cold- 
shouldering  and  snubbing  or,  as  his  powerful  patroness  called  it, 
persecuting  him.  At  this  juncture  it  so  happened  that  the  London 
attendant  of  the  Bamillies  family,  the  already-mentioned  Sir 
Emulsius  Placebo,  passed  to  the  Elysian  fields.  Why,  the 
Duchess  asked  herself,  should  not  Dr.  Mulligan  fill  the  place,  or, 
at  least,  under  suitable  tuition,  be  put  into  training  for  that  pro¬ 
motion.  To  London,  therefore,  did  the  former  Galway  apothe¬ 
cary’s  apprentice  receive  his  summons.  With  a  Field-Marshal  for 
his  next-door  neighbour,  a  Semitic  millionaire  and  virtuoso  in  a 
palace  nearly  opposite.  Dr.  Mulligan  had  now  become  master  of 
as  w^ell  mounted  an  establishment  as  could  be  boasted  by  any  of 
his  cloth  within  a  few  minutes  of  Park  Lane.  Some  people 
ungenerously  found  fault  with  his  degree,  which,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  had  not  been  obtained  in  any  of  the  most  famous  medical 
schools.  “What  rot!  ”  observed  Lord  Malplaquet,  who  had  not 
only  been  spun  for  the  army,  but,  from  Eton  onwards,  had  never 
passed  an  examination  in  his  life ;  “  as  if  it  mattered  what  books 
a  man  had  read,  or  where  he  had  read  them,  so  long  as  practice 
has  put  him  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade.”  That  emphatically 
was  the  case  with  T.  Mulligan,  Esq.,  M.D.,  etc.,  of  999  Norfolk 
Street,  W. 
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No  imaginary  instances  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  fashionable  practice  which  used  to  be  a  close  borough  is  in¬ 
discriminately  open  to  all  the  talents.  The  premises  once  belong¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Mulligan  in  Norfolk  Street  were  afterwards  taken 
for  a  short  time  by  a  still  flourishing  physician  whose  surpassing 
merits  were  first  discovered  by  a  patient  of  the  type  of  the  already- 
mentioned  Lord  Malplaquet,  as  well  as  by  his  ducal  relatives. 
South  Wales,  his  own  high  endowments  and  personal  aptitudes, 
secured  him  the  beginning  of  his  great  connection  in  the  persons 
of  Miss  Talbot,  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  Port  Talbot,  near  Cardiff, 
with  Lord  Tredegar  and  his  family.  So  during  the  last  half  of 
the  Victorian  Age  the  social  enterprise,  uncommon  skill  of  diag¬ 
nosis,  an  estimate  often  accurate,  of  temperamental  varieties, 
brought  Dr.  Eobson  Eoose  into  considerable  vogue  with  the  rich 
and  great,  not  to  mention  those  who  were  neither  great  nor  rich, 
but  took  their  cue  from  their  betters.  A  very  distinguished  French 
visitor  to  London  during  the  era,  now  looked  back  upon,  was 
asked  the  name  of  the  three  men  who  had  chiefly  impressed  him 
with  a  sense  of  intellectual  power  and  general  superiority.  “I 
should,”  he  said,  “put  them  in  this  order  :  your  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  your  Henry  Irving,  and  your  Morell  Mackenzie,”  meaning, 
it  may  be  supposed,  that  each  of  these  would  be  equally  great  in 
any  other  career  he  might  have  chosen.  In  his  generosity  to 
patients  belonging  to  the  professional  classes,  readiness  to  help 
on  the  strugglers  of  his  own  vocation,  Mackenzie  personified  the 
best  and  all  but  universal  attributes  of  the  high  class  London 
medicine  man,  who  habitually  does  more  unpaid  work,  and  that 
of  the  very  best,  than  any  other  toilers  with  their  brains.  To  the 
professional  brother,  on  his  promotion,  Mackenzie  would  say  : 
think  out  a  subject  connected  with  any  class  of  malady,  of  treat¬ 
ment,  of  patients,  on  which  the  public,  as  well  as  the  faculty, 
is  interested,  write  about  it  in  fresh,  non-scientific  English,  get¬ 
ting  the  help  you  find  necessary.  At  least  one  good  healing 
reputation  of  his  time  was  built  up  by  following  that  advice. 

Before  the  Edwardian  age  began  Quin  had  receded  into  ancient 
history.  The  medical  quarter  of  London,  however,  still  contains 
some  who  perpetuated  the  Quin  tradition,  who  were  really  in 
the  confidence  of  sovereign  and  statesmen,  and  whom  Cabinets 
consulted  on  problems  of  the  hour.  Such  was  the  most  popular 
Harley  Street  practitioner  of  his  time.  Sir  Eichard  Quain ;  in 
1869,  and  periodically  thereafter,  he  might  have  been  described 
as  medical  adviser  to  the  Privy  Council  on  all  forms  of  cattle 
malady.  Accident  first  had  caused  him  to  investigate  the  origin 
and  character  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  His  friend  Delane 
requisitioned  him  to  w’rite  on  the  subject  in  the  Times ;  after  that. 
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whenever  the  ailment  reappeared,  the  “Lords  of  the  Council” 
heard  what  he  had  to  say,  and  put  him  in  communication  with 
the  Home  Secretary.  The  founder  of  the  Gull  baronetcy  had  his 
most  lasting  monument  in  his  reports  to  successive  Governments 
on  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  and  the 
precautions  generally  to  be  observed  to  prevent  places  of  public 
assembly  from  becoming  conductors  of  popular  epidemics.  Sir 
James  Paget,  the  great  surgeon  of  Victorian  London,  had  perhaps 
the  finest  presence  and  the  most  impressive  manner  to  be 
found  among  the  faculty.  In  both  of  these  respects  he 
was  approached  by  Sir  William  Gull,  who,  moreover,  had  a 
certain  histrionic  powder,  occasionally  introduced  into  his  daily 
work,  with  happy  effect.  A  country  doctor  had  brought  up  a 
patient  to  Gull’s  London  consulting-room.  The  great  man  looked 
wuth  a  searching  glance  at  the  stranger,  apparently  in  the  very 
best  of  health.  A  few  taps  on  the  chest  and  other  little  investiga¬ 
tory  rites  revealed  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  amiss.  The 
country  doctor  saw  that  his  London  chief  w’as  nonplussed  and 
perhaps  a  trifle  dissatisfied  at  being  so.  Meanwhile  Sir  William 
took  a  series  of  contemplative  strides  up  and  down  the  room.  As 
he  passed  the  provincial  practitioner  managed  to  whisper  in  his  ear 
— sherry.  The  great  medicine  man,  after  continuing  his  walk,  pre- 
.sently  stopped  before  the  invalid,  and  with  the  air  of  a  prophet 
new-inspired  said  :  “I  have  it,  sir,  you  are  sipping  away  your  life 
in  glasses  of  dry  sherry.”  “No  use  trying  to  hide  anything  from 
a  sawbones,  w’ho  can  see  through  a  millstone  like  that,”  was 
the  countryman’s  awed  remark  to  his  companion  as  the  pair 
quitted  the  shrine  of  the  metropolitan  oracle.  Dr.  Symonds,  of 
Clifton,  and  his  brother  Frederick,  of  Oxford,  had  both,  in  their 
very  different  ways,  a  quickness  and  certainty  of  diagnosis  that,  un¬ 
surpassed  by  the  London  faculty,  gave  their  brethren  generally, 
and  the  already-mentioned  Eobson  Eoose  in  particular,  some 
useful  hints  for  attaining  this  invaluable  art.  All  these,  like 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  pet  leech,  Kidd,  w'ho  found  himself  equal  to 
practice  till  nearer  a  hundred  than  ninety  years  of  age,  placed  not 
only  their  patients,  but  their  wdiole  profession  under  an  obligation. 
Gradually,  even  at  seaside  places  and  inland  spas,  the  fashionable 
attendant,  w’ith  his  winning  presence  and  delightful  small-talk, 
went  out  of  date ;  his  place  was  taken  by  the  practical, 
earnest  healer  w'hose  acceptance  of  a  fee  implied  a  real  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  duty  to  work  a  cure  and  to  expend  on  the  case  some¬ 
thing  like  the  time  and  work  given  by  a  barrister  to  his  brief, 
a  professional  researcher  in  thinking  out  a  new  patent,  or  an 
architect  to  his  plans.  To-day,  thanks  largely  to  the  vicarious 
experience  just  described,  healer  and  practitioner  had  generally 
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become  synonymous  terms,  and  the  votaries  of  ^sculapius, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  know  that  even  first-rate  brains  to 
start  with,  a  good  connection,  as  well  as  a  good  degree,  will  com¬ 
mand  no  substantial  success  unless  the  professional  grind  is  main¬ 
tained  at  the  highest  point,  and  the  one  thought  in  interviewing 
the  patient  be,  not  how  he  should  be  decently  dismissed,  but 
whether  the  symptoms  have  been  exhaustively  mastered  and 
their  real  indications  correctly  understood. 

Thus  the  intolloctual  aspects  of  the  medical  profession  were 
never  so  well  realised,  by  all  concerned,  as  at  the  present  day. 
Certainly  the  wide-reaching  power  of  the  faculty  transcends  all 
earlier  experience.  Stories  of  its  cajolery  in  high  quarters  have 
always,  wdthin  living  memory,  been  apocryphal.  For  a  short  time 
Mr.  Gladstone  sulTered  once  from  insomnia.  “Really,  Sir 
Andrew’,”  said  Airs.  Gladstone,  “I  must  give  him  a  soporific.” 
“Then,”  said  Clark,  “I  must  retire  from  the  case;  the  sleep  will 
come.”  Sir  Ancirew  Clark  did  not  retire,  as  the  sleep  duly  came. 
A  former  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  Lord  Morley  of 
Blackburn,  has  had  something  to  say  about  the  publicist  taking 
the  place  once  filled  by  the  priest.  In  this  second  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  p/hysician  exercises  an  authority  never  sur¬ 
passed  by  either;  he  makes  and  unmakes  reputations,  whether  of 
individuals  or  of  localities.  His  is  the  Aladdin’s  lamp  that  has 
caused  the  mammoth  caravansaries  of  Harrogate  to  scale  the 
heavens,  and  that,  by  reinvesting  the  Bath  waiters  with  their 
ancient  virtues,  has  restored  its  pristine  prosperity  to  the  capital 
of  Beau  Nash. 

Among  other  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  the  faculty  in  Victorian 
days  the  alliance  wdth  art  is  equally  interesting  and  important. 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  Harley  Street  operator,  had  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  foreign  Royalties  not  less  intimate  and  extensive  than 
that  of  Quin  or  Sir  Henry  Holland  himself.  With  that  he  united 
a  distinction  belonging  to  none  of  his  predecessors,  though  shared 
wdth  some  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  the  variously  gifted 
father  of  an  equally  endow’ed  family.  Thompson’s  water-colours  and 
pen-and-ink  sketches,  hung  at  public  exhibitions,  had  shown  the 
w’orld  long  before  he  had  reached  the  mid-stage  of  his  career  the 
variety  and  thoroughness  of  his  accomplishments.  His  “octaves,” 
as  he  called  his  dinner  parties  of  eight,  had  the  same  flavour  of 
originality  about  them  as  his  pictures.  A  total  abstainer  himself 
and  very  nearly  a  vegetarian,  he  personally  supervised  his  cook’s 
preparation  for  the  table  of  the  dishes,  w’hich  were  often  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  professional  prow’ess.  The  wearers  of  European 
crowns  and  their  families  whom  he  had  relieved  never  seemed 
to  think  themselves  absolved  from  obligation  by  a  cheque,  w’hich 
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constantly  ran  into  four  figures.  Whatever  the  most  famous 
produce  of  their  kingdom  or  estate — fish,  flesh,  fowl,  vegetable, 
or  fruit — each  periodically,  in  its  due  season,  arrived  in  Wimpole 
Street,  and  appeared  at  the  little  banquets  whose  most  frequent 
guests  were — the  then  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  ;  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge ;  the  tw'o  most  accomplished  literary  performers 
among  nineteenth-century  soldiers,  Sir  E.  B.  Hamley,  author  of 
Lady  Lee’s  Widowhood,  Voltaire,  The  Operations  of  War,  and, 
above  all,  Shakespeare’s  Funeral,  and  G.  T.  Chesney,  who  wrote 
The  Battle  of  Dorking,  and  w^hom  his  host  generally  contrived  to 
turn  in  his  conversation  to  the  military  subjects  arising  out  of 
what  had  been  in  Blackwood  during  1871  the  most  successful 
magazine  article  of  the  time. 

As  it  was  then,  so  is  it  with  those  who  represent  the  therapeutic 
polity  to-day.  The  highest  traditional  orthodoxy  and  the  most 
decorous  eclecticism  of  the  healing  science  are  personified  in  the 
bearers  of  justly  honoured  and  trusted  names  like  Sir  William 
Bennett  and  Sir  Thomas  Barlow.  Periodically,  however,  the 
latest  form  of  malady  superinduced  by  the  special  anxieties  or  the 
idiosyncratic  phenomena  of  the  time  continue  to  demand  a  son  of 
iEsculapius  who  had  made  these  his  special  business.  It  would 
be  easy  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  names. 

T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
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Genekal  Cadorna’s  offensive  claims  first  attention  this  month,  owing 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  which  he  is  conducting,  the  results 
already  obtained,  and  the  future  issues  at  stake.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief’s  plan  of  campaign  is  indicated  by  the  movements  of  his 
troops.  His  objective  is  Trieste.  Racially,  Trieste  belongs  to  Italy, 
and  strategically  it  is  necessary  to  her.  Owing  to  Austria  possessing 
the  three  great  harbours  of  Trieste,  Pola,  and  Cattaro,  the  Adriatic 
Sea  is  practically  an  Austrian  lake.  It  is  correct  to  say  that  Italy’s 
merchant  ships  can  only  pass  in  and  out  of  the  Straits  of  Otranto  by 
permission  of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  Venice  and  Brindisi  are  the 
only  two  harbours  on  the  Italian  littoral,  and  they  are  400  miles 
apart.  Moreover,  neither  harbour  can  shelter  large  modem  warships. 
Owing  to  this  cause,  and  the  enemy’s  facilities  for  submarine  attacks, 
the  Italian  Navy  has  been  locked  up  throughout  the  war  in  the  Gulf 
of  Taranto.  It  comes  to  this,  that  Austria  with  an  inferior  navy  is, 
by  reason  of  her  incomparable  harbours,  mistress  of  the  Adriatic. 

Trieste  is  protected  from  attack  westwards  first  of  all  by  the  Isonzo 
river,  the  first  line'  of  defence,  which  has  been  crossed  by  Italian 
troops  along  a  thirty-mile  front  from  the  south  of  Tolmino  to  the  coast. 
Behind  the  Isonzo  are  the  Julian  Alps,  which  constitute  the  second 
line  of  defence,  and  oppose  a  continuous  and  formidable  natural 
barrier  to  troops  advancing  on  Trieste  from  the  Save  valley  down  to 
the  sea.  This  mountain  barrier  contains  two  dominant  key  positions, 
the  Bainsizza  and  Carso  plateaux,  the  former  situated  north,  and  the 
latter  south  of  the  Vippacco  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Isonzo.  These 
two  plateaux  stand  out  like  two  great  bastions  with  the  Gorizia  basin 
between  them.  The  Bainsizza  plateau  is  a  wooded  tableland  inter¬ 
sected  with  ravines  and  watercourses,  flanked  on  the  west  by  a  series 
of  detached  heights  known  as  the  Kuk  massif,  and  on  the  south  and 
east  by  the  Val  Chiapovano,  a  deep  ravine  encompassing  the  plateau 
on  two  sides.  South  of  the  plateau  is  an  elevated  range  of  mountains 
overlooking  the  Vippacco  river,  the  most  prominent  features  of  which 
are  the  heights  of  Gabriele,  Daniele,  Zverenz,  and  Jencerij'a.  Given 
possession  of  the  Bainsizza  plateau,  with  the  heights  south  of  it,  and 
Trieste  would  be  turned  from  the  north.  South  of  the  Vippacco  is 
the  Carso  plateau,  the  topography  of  which  must  by  this  time  be 
familiar  to  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  and  need  not  be 
further  described.  The  two  key  positions  of  Bainsizza  and  Carso  are 
strategically  independent,  and  both  must  be  conquered  before  Italian 
troops  can  enter  Trieste. 

It  will  be  within  recollection  that  last  May  the  Italian  2nd  Army, 
operating  north  of  the  Vippacco,  crossed  the  Isonzo  at  Bodrez,  and 
after  severe  fighting  secured  the  whole  of  the  range  of  heights  extend- 
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ing  from  the  south  of  Plava  to  Monte  Santo,  on  the  western  slopes 
of  which  they  gained  a  firm  footing,  while  on  the  Carso  the  3rd  Army 
crossed  the  Timavo  river  and  advanced  the  Italian  line  from  Castag- 
navizza  to  the  sea  to  a  depth  of  1,000  to  4,000  yards.  Having 
obtained  these  antecedent  results.  General  Cadorna  then  gave  his 
troops  a  prolonged  rest  while  reinforcements  of  men  and  guns  were 
being  brought  into  the  fighting  line. 

During  the  next  three  months  preparations  were  made  on  a  vast 
scale  by  both  belligerents  for  renewing  the  battle  of  which  General 
Cadorna ’s  May  offensive  w'as  only  the  prelude.  The  2nd  Italian  Army 
under  General  Capello  was  reinforced  and  given  the  task  of  conquer¬ 
ing  the  Bainsizza  plateau,  while  the  3rd  Army  prepared  to  repeat  its 
hammering  blows  on  the  Carso.  On  the  enemy’s  side  General  Conrad 
von  Ilotzendorf  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Laibach  in  order  to 
keep  in  direct  touch  with  the  operations,  and  there  also  came  the 
Empei’or  Charles  to  look  on.  Operations  on  the  Trentino  front 
remained  in  abeyance  pending  the  result  of  the  tremendous  struggle 
which  was  to  be  fought  out  in  the  Julian  Alps.  General  Boroevie 
remained  in  executive  charge  of  the  Austrian  defensive  arrangements, 
and  was  given  the  assistance  of  General  Koevess,  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Transylvanian  frontier  as  soon  as  the  collapse  of  the 
Russian  offensive  in  Galicia  had  removed  the  menace  to  Hungary. 
Relying  on  their  artillery,  in  which  the  Austrians  excel,  they  collected 
an  immense  array  of  guns  all  along  the  defended  front.  The  task 
confronting  General  Cadorna  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  the 
Italian  Director  of  Intelligence : 

“No  conflict  has  ever  been  fought  over  a  more  varied  or  diflicult  terrain. 
The  rugged  ridges  of  the  mountains  converging  round  the  Conca  of  Tolmino; 
the  barren  and  eteep  slopes  of  the  jMonte  Santo;  the  hilly  amphitheatre  to  the 
east  of  Gorizia;  the  naked,  stony  Carso  tableland  rising  in  a  series  of  steps, 
pitted  with  doline  and  treacherous  stretches  of  low-lying  land ;  the  mighty 
bulwark  of  the  Hermada;  such  is  the  country  over  which  the  Italian  Armies 
are  striking  at  the  Austrian  resistance.  The  enemy’s  front  is  further  held 
together  by  a  chain  of  formidable  strongholds,  connected  by  a  continuous 
curtain  of  trenches,  mostly  three  fold,  and  in  some  places  even  five  fold.  This 
mighty  barrage  is  defended  by  many  Infantry  Divisions,  and  is  further  rein 
forced  by  a  strong  line  of  guns.  According  to  information  which  hae  been 
obtained,  about  2,000  guns  of  all  calibres  have  been  ranged  along  these  sixty 
kilometres  of  front,  with  an  average  of  about  thirty  guns  to  each  kilometre, 
or  one  gun  to  every  thirty  metres  of  front.  These,  of  course,  only  represent 
the  guns  which  have  been  located;  others  are  being  discovered  hourly.” 

It  was  against  these  strong  natural  positions,  with  their^ elaborate 
defensive  works,  that  General  Cadorna  launched  his  infantry  on 
August  19th  after  a  violent  artillery  bombardment  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  the  moment  of  the  attack.  On  the  Carso,  where  the 
Austrians  were  expecting  the  attack,  the  Italians  made  a  determined 
attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  Stari-Lokva  ridge  and  circumvent 
the  Hermada  position  by  advancing  down  the  Brestovica  valley. 
The  attempt  partially  succeeded.  In  the  first  rush  of  their  attack 
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Italian  troops  stormed  the  ruined  village  of  Selo  and  pushed  the 
Austrians  back  along  the  ridgeway,  but  next  day  they  were  held  up 
by  a  strong  Austrian  concentration  barring  their  way  to  Brestovica 
which  is  still  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press,  the  Italians  had  not  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Hermada  massif.  The  western  attack  was 
more  successful,  being  assisted  by  British  and  Italian  monitors,  whose 
guns,  attacking  the  Austrians  in  flank  and  rear,  kept  down  the 
enemy’s  artillery  fire  till  the  Duke  of  Aosta  had  led  his  infantiy 
battalions  on  to  the  western  slopes  of  the  plateau.  Close-quarter 
trench  fighting  on  these  slopes  was  continued  throughout  the  month, 
but  there  is  no  present  indication  that  Austrian  resistance  is  weaken¬ 
ing,  and  Hermada  still  blocks  the  way  to  Trieste. 

North  of  the  Vippacco  river  General  Capello  gained  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  success  with  the  ‘2nd  Army.  On  the  night  of  August  18th-19th 
he  threw  fourteen  bridges  over  the  Isonzo  north  of  Anhovo,  and  while 
he  demonstrated  against  the  Austrians  along  the  Kuk-Vodice  front 
he  sent  the  bulk  of  his  troops  on  to  the  northei’n  end  of  the  Bainsizza 
plateau  in  order  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  Austrian  position.  The 
Austrians  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  after  fighting  for  five  consecu¬ 
tive  days  the  Italians  broke  through  the  enemy’s  defences  on  the  line 
Vrh — Jelenik,  pushing  the  Austrian  troops  before  them  to  the  eastern 
crest  of  the  plateau  and  to  the  Chiapovano  valley  on  the  south.  This 
sweeping  movement  uncovered  Monte  Santo,  which  was  evacuated 
by  the  enemy  on  the  night  of  August  23rd,  and  occupied  by  the 
Italians  on  the  24th.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  though  the  Italians, 
in  the  fury  of  their  advance,  would  drive  the  Austrians  completely 
off  the  Bainsizza  plateau  and  open  the  road  to  Laibach,  but  as  soon 
as  General  Cadorna  had  shown  his  hand,  fi’esh  divisions  were  hurried 
up  from  the  Carpathian  frontier  and  thrown  into  the  battle-line  to 
check  the  Italian  advance.  Strong  Austrian  counter-attacks  then 
took  place,  and  these  were  sufficiently  maintained  to  prevent  the 
Italians  crossing  the  Chiapovano  valley  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Monte  Santo,  which  has  remained  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  Italians  since  August  24th. 

Finding  his  way  blocked  eastwards.  General  Capello  then  turned 
his  attention  towards  the  ridge  known  as  Veliki  Hrib,  and  launched 
an  attack  against  the  formidable  height  of  Monte  Gabriele,  the  most 
western  of  the  series  of  peaks  which  overlook  the  Gorizia  basin,  and 
the  Vippacco  valley.  On  August  31st  Italian  troops  climbed  the 
western  slopes  of  Monte  Gabriele  and  reached  the  crest  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  struggle,  but  the  Austrians  still  hold  possession  of  the  northern 
and  eastern  slopes,  and  the  mountain  is  not  yet  wholly  theirs. 

In  General  Cadorna  the  Italian  Army  has  a  chief  who  can  point 
to  a  better  record  than  that  of  any  other  commander  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  a  single  error  either  of  com¬ 
mission  or  omission  made  by  him  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
war.  His  strategy  has  been  as  wise  as  his  tactics  have  been  prudent. 
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Wliile  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  lost  half  a  million  of  men  in  his 
abortive  attempt  to  capture  Verdun,  General  Cadoma  has  taken 
Gorizia  and  won  his  way  on  to  the  Bainsizza  and  Carso  plateaux 
with  half  that  number  of  casualties.  He  may  not  have  done  all  he 
hoped  to  do  in  two  years’  war,  but  he  has  more  substantial  territorial 
gains  to  show  than  any  other  commander  in  the  Western  theatre  of 
war.  He  and  his  brave  soldiers  have  won  the  admiration  of  the 
British  people,  who  are  proud  to  think  their  artillerymen  should  be 
fighting  side  by  side  with  their  Italian  colleagues  under  the  orders  of 
their  distinguished  commander. 

The  Hussian  Outlook. 

Turniug  now  to  the  Russian  front,  important  events  have  occurred 
to  alter  tlie  military  situation  as  it  existed  a  mouth  ago,  w'hen  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Galicia  had  been  reconquered  by  the  Austrians 
except  only  a  small  strip  of  territory  north  of  Brody.  The  Russians 
had  also  been  driven  out  of  the  Bukovina,  and  had  fallen  back  on  the 
Bessarabian  and  Roumanian  frontiers.  In  Moldavia,  after  a  month 
of  hard  fighting,  the  Roumanians  had  succeeded  in  checking  Macken- 
sen’s  advance  across  the  Sereth,  and  had  taken  up  a  strong  defensive 
position  extending  from  the  Marasesti — Tecuci  railway  to  the  Trotus 
valley. 

Aware  of  the  demoralised  condition  of  the  Russian  armies,  Hinden- 
burg  determined  to  strike  another  blow  for  the  possession  of  Riga, 
which  he  had  tried  but  failed  to  capture  in  the  autumn  of  1915. 
The  task  was  entrusted  to  General  Hutier,  commanding  the  8th 
German  Army,  who  prepared  for  the  undertaking  with  the  character¬ 
istic  thoroughness  which  German  commanders  always  bring  to  bear 
on  military  operations.  Drawing  men  and  guns  from  other  parts  of 
the  front,  he  concentrated  his  army  along  the  Tuckum — Mitau — 
Jacobstadt  railway,  and  on  August  20th  began  his  attack  by  driving 
in  the  Russian  outposts  west  of  the  Courland  Aa.  Observing  the 
movements,  but  not  at  first  recognising  its  significance.  General 
Persky,  who  commanded  the  12th  Russian  Army  defending  Riga, 
ordered  all  his  outlying  detachments  to  fall  back  on  the  Riga  and 
Uxkull  bridgeheads,  where  he  thought  to  oppose  an  effective  resist¬ 
ance  to  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  cross  the  Dvina.  Persky  failed 
to  reckon  with  the  tremendous  force  of  artillery  which  Hutier  had 
collected  for  the  bombardment  of  the  bridgeheads.  He  was  unable, 
moreover,  to  trust  his  troops,  whose  fighting  moral  had  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  Maximalist  propaganda.  At  5  a.m.  on  September  1st  the 
battle  of  Riga  began  and  lasted  two  days.  Concentrating  his  guns 
against  the  Uxkull  bridgehead  under  cover  of  a  devastating  fire  of 
asphyxiating  shells  and  gas  waves,  Hutier  threw  a  number  of  pontoon 
bridges  over  the  Dvina,  and  by  midday  his  advanced  troops  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  footing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  What  then  took 
place  was  narrated  in  the  Berlin  communique  issued  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3rd. 
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“After  two  days’  fighting  the  army  under  the  leadership  of  General 
von  Hutier  yesterday  took  Riga,  which  was  on  fire  in  several  places, 
entering  the  city  from  the  west  and  south-east.  Our  experienced 
fighters  everywhere  broke  down  the  Russian  resistance,  and  in  an 
impetuous  forward  thrust  overcame  every  obstacle  presented  by  the 
wood  and  marshes.  The  Russians  hurriedly  evacuated  their  extensive 
bridgehead  west  of  Riga,  and  our  divisions  now  stand  before  the 
mouth  of  the  Dvina.  Dense  masses  of  Russian  troops  are  crowding 
along  all  the  roads  from  Riga  moving  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
both  by  day  and  night.  South  of  the  Riga — Pskov  road,  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  Jagel,  strong  Russian  forces  in  desperate  and  san¬ 
guinary  attacks  were  thrown  against  our  troops  in  order  to  cover  the 
withdrawal  of  the  defeated  12th  Army.  In  a  bitter  struggle  they 
were  overcome  by  our  assault,  and  the  main  road  has  been  reached 
at  several  points  by  our  divisions.  The  battle  of  Riga  is  another 
glorious  page  in  the  history  of  the  German  Army.” 

After  crossing  the  Dvina  and  seizing  Riga,  Hutier  organ¬ 
ised  his  army  in  a  fan-shape  formation,  pushing  his  troops 
out  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards  Kranzem,  and 
westerly  towards  the  coast.  Diinamunde,  the  fortress  guard¬ 
ing  the  entrance  to  the  Dvina,  was  occupied  on  the  evening 
of  September  3rd,  and  next  day  the  German  left  wing 
crossed  the  Livonian  Aa  and  advanced  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Melupe  river.  The  central  column  simultaneously  moved  along  the 
Riga — Pskov  road,  passed  through  Segevold,  and  on  the  6th  reached 
the  small  town  of  Bending  halfway  to  Venden.  Then,  for  whatever 
reason,  whether  owing  to  superior  orders  or  to  the  threat  to  his  right 
flank,  Hutier  relaxed  his  pursuit,  and  a  Russian  rally  took  place. 
Turning  on  his  pursuers.  General  Persky  drove  the  German  advanced 
guards  back  from  Bending  to  Segevold,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  town  a  “stubborn  battle  ”  was  reported  to  be  in  progress  when 
this  article  was  sent  to  the  printers  on  September  19th.  Persky  at 
the  same  time  developed  a  strong  offensive  against  Hutier ’s  right 
flank,  and  on  September  12th  the  Germans  had  to  fall  back  behind 
the  line  Moritzburg — Neu  Kaipen.  The  approximate  jjosition  of  the 
opposing  forces  on  the  night  of  September  20th  is  shown  in  the  sketch 
drawn  for  this  article. 

The  fall  of  Riga  was  inexcusable  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  the 
Russian  Army  had  fallen  when  the  bonds  of  discipline  were  relaxed 
by  the  institution  of  regimental  committees  which  took  the  command 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers  and  transferred  it  to  themselves. 
Facing  Riga  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dvina  the  Russians  had  an 
excellent  outpost  position,  protected  by  the  river  Aa  and  by  the 
almost  impenetrable  Tirul  marsh.  At  Uxkull,  where  the  Dvina 
narrows  down  to  a  breadth  of  300  yards,  there  was  an  extensive 
bridgehead,  powerfully  fortified  and  covered  by  the  Russian  batteries 
sited  on  the  high  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  Russians 
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abandoned  these  positions  practically  without  offering  resistance  till 
Hutier’s  troops  had  crossed  the  river  at  Uxkull  and  turned  the  eastern 
defences  of  Eiga.  In  the  battle  on  September  1st  and  2nd  some 
regiments  fought  well,  but  others  refused  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
their  commanders,  and  betrayed  their  comrades  by  failing  to  support 
them.  The  loss  of  Riga  is  deplorable  for  economic  as  well  as  political 
reasons,  but  it  is  only  what  a  nation  must  expect  when  it  allows  its 
army  to  pass  out  of  control  and  set  at  defiance  the  standard  rules  of 
military  discipline. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  dilatory  action  of  the  Provisional  Government 
in  not  accepting  all  his  proposals  for  restoring  discipline  in  the  armv, 
and  moved  to  action  by  the  Riga  disaster.  General  Korniloff,  who  had 
succeeded  General  Brussiloff  as  Commander-in-Chief,  asked  M. 
Vladimir  Lvoff,  a  member  of  the  Duma,  to  see  M.  Kerensky  on 
September  8th  and  invite  him  to  hand  over  to  him  the  civil  and 
military  power  in  order  that  he  might  form  a  new  Government  of 
National  Defence.  'Feeling  himself  strong  enough  to  maintain  his 
position,  and  seizing  the  opportunity  offered  for  strengthening  his 
ovm  hands,  M.  Kerensky  refused  to  accept  General  Korniloff’s  ulti¬ 
matum,  and  answered  it  by  dismissing  the  General  from  his  post  of 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  appointing  General  Klembovsky  in  his 
place.  On  his  side  General  Korniloff,  believing  he  had  the  support 
of  the  Army  and  of  a  number  of  influential  politicians,  refused  to 
vacate  his  office,  and  made  preparations  to  march  on  Petrograd  in 
order  to  overturn  the  Provisional  Government.  Thereupon  M. 
Kerensky  acted  with  a  promptitude  which  saved  the  situation  for 
himself  and  the  Government  of  which  he  was  the  head.  He  obtained 
the  consent  of  his  colleagues  to  the  formation  of  a  War  Cabinet  of 
five  members,  including  a  General  at  the  head  of  the  War  Office,  and 
an  Admiral  as  Minister  of  Marine.  He  appointed  himself  as  titular 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  secured  the  services  of  General  Alexeieff  as 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  while  he  brought  back  Generals  Ruzsky  and 
Dragomiroff  from  retirement,  appointing  the  former  to  command  the 
Northern  group  of  armies,  and  the  latter  to  replace  General  Denikin 
in  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Southern  group. 

These  prompt  measures,  taken  with  Napoleonic  decision,  had  the 
immediate  effect  of  restoring  confidence  in  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  upsetting  the  plans  of  General  Korniloff,  who,  with  his 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  General  Lukomsky,  surrendered  to  General 
Alexeieff  at  Mohileff  on  September  14th,  and  is  under  arrest  as  these 
words  are  being  written  pending  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct.  Tliere 
is  no  reason  to  brand  him  as  a  traitor,  or  to  suggest  that  he  acted 
with  any  other  motive  than  that  of  the  patriotic  wish  to  save  Russia 
from  a  German  invasion.  The  words  of  his  proclamation  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  counter-revolution  was  not  in  his  mind. 

“In  the  desire  to  avoid  all  convulsions  to  prevent  the  shedding  of 
Russian  blood  in  civil  war,  forgetting  all  hurts  and  insults,  I,  before 
the  face  of  the  whole  people,  appeal  to  the  Provisional  Government, 
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and  say :  Come  to  my  headquarters,  where  your  liberty  is  securely 
guaranteed  by  my  word  of  honour,  and  draw  up  with  me  a  Govern¬ 
ment  of  National  Defence  which  will  ensure  victory  and  lead  the 
Russian  people  to  a  great  futiure  worthy  of  a  powerful  and  free 
people.” 

Though  he  has  fallen  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment,  General  Korniloff  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his 
action  has  been  the  means  of  strengthening  M.  Kerensky’s  hands 
and  of  replacing  a  weak  Administration  by  what  promises  to  be  a 
strong  one.  It  is  understood  that  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the 
war  will  be  left  in  the  unfettered  hands  of  the  “Council  of  Five.” 
A  satisfactory  feature  of  the  altered  situation  is  the  co-operation,  if  it 
lasts,  of  General  Alexeieff  with  M.  Kerensky,^  for  he  is  unlikely  to 
have  accepted  the  office  of  Chief  of  the  Staff  under  the  circumstances 
narrated  unless  he  had  received  definite  assurances  that  the  functions 
of  both  the  Soldiers’  Committees  and  the  Civil  Commissaries  would 
come  to  an  end.  No  one  could  have  spoken  stronger  than  he  did  at 
the  ]\Ioscow  Conference  in  regard  to  the  Committees,  the  continued 
existence  of  which  he  asserted  to  be  “fatal  to  the  discipline  of  the 
troops.”  His  condemnation  of  the  Commissaries,  “whose  appoint¬ 
ment  created  an  extremely  dangerous  duality  of  power,”  was  equally 
outspoken,  and  in  referring  to  the  notorious  “Order  of  the  Day,” 
Number  I.,  he  declared  that  it  split  the  army  into  two  camps, 
one  containing  the  soldiers,  the  other  the  officers. 

The  crisis  is  over,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  and  M.  Kerensky 
has  come  out  of  it  with  a  renewed  lease  of  public  confidence.  He 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  resolute  will  and  quick  decision. 
This  is  the  kind  of  leader  necessary  to  Russia  at  the  present  time. 
The  Army  must  be  M.  Kerensky’s  first  care.  He  has  issued  another 
Order  of  the  Day,  but  what  is  wanted  is  action,  not  words.  There 
have  been  enough  proclamations  to  last  for  some  time  to  come.  We 
hear  too  much  about  appeals  to  “  democratic  principles  as  a  basis  for 
military  discipline.”  The  issues  of  Democracy  are  not  at  stake,  but 
the  moral  of  the  Russian  Army  is.  Whatever  the  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be,  military  discipline  is  the  same  all  the  world  over.  It 
means  the  obedience  of  the  soldier  to  the  commands  of  his  officer. 
Civil  Commissaries  cannot  enforce  this  obedience,  but  Generals  can 
if  tliey  are  given  powers  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their  authority 
tlirough  the  instrumentality  of  a  military  code  approved  by  the 
Covernment. 

The  Roumanian  Front. 

I’lie  situation  on  the  Roumanian  front  has  undergone  no  strategical 
change  during  the  past  month,  hlackensen’s  Army  has  been  held 
up  between  the  Putna  and  Suscita  rivers,  and  cannot  get  on.  After 
the  failure  of  his  August  offensive  the  Field-Marshal  was  compelled 
to  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  for  more  than  five  weeks  his  troops 
have  been  occupied  in  resisting  Roumanian  counter-attacks.  Various 
(1)  Unfortunately  Oeneral  Alexeii'ff  has  since  resigned. — En.  F.R. 
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reasons  have  been  put  forward  for  Mackensen’s  failure,  among  them 
being  the  suggestion  that  the  Bulgarians  are  demanding  a  larger 
share  of  the  spoils  of  war  than  the  Germans  are  willing  to  give  them. 
Further  German  successes  in  South-Eastern  Europe,  so  it  is  alleged, 
mean  further  territorial  gains  for  Bulgaria  at  the  expense  of  German 
effort.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  not  the  determining  cause  of 
the  present  stalemate  on  the  Roumanian  front.  In  launching  his 
offensive  Mackensen  undoubtedly  meant  to  secure  possession  of  the 
Moldavian  harvest,  and  he  failed  in  his  purpose  because  he  was  hand¬ 
somely  beaten  by  the  Roumanians  in  the  twelve-days’  battle  round 
Marasesti.  The  official  bulletins  issued  at  Petrograd  and  Jassy  are 
scanty,  but  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  operations  has  been 
recently  published  in  the  Petit  Parisien  from  the  pen  of  IM.  Du 
Bochet,  who  was  attached  to  Roumanian  G.H.Q.  at  Tecuci  through¬ 
out  the  battle  of  ^larasesti,  and  who  writes  in  very  high  terms  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Roumanian  Army.  ^Mackensen  had  eleven  divisions 
under  his  command,  only  one  of  which  was  Austrian,  the  other  ten 
being  composed  partly  of  Bavarians,  but  chiefly  of  German  troops 
drawn  from  Silesia  and  East  Prussia  when  the  political  dehdcle  in 
Russia  paralysed  the  offensive  strength  of  the  Russian  Armies. 
Getting  little  help  from  the  Russian  9th  Army,  the  Roumanians  took 
charge  of  the  situation,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  credit  is  due  of 
defeating  the  German  Commander’s  intention  to  break  through  their 
centre  and  cross  the  Sereth  into  Moldavia.  M.  Du  Bochet  was  much 
impressed  with  the  fine  fighting  qualities  of  the  Roumanian  peasant 
soldier,  who  “combines  Latin  impetuosity  with  the  spirit  of  Oriental 
fatalism,”  and  whose  submission  to  superior  authority  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  anarchical  tendencies  which  have  been  allowed  to 
creep  unchecked  into  the  ranks  of  the  Russian  Army.  Considering 
the  discouraging  conditions  under  which  the  Roumanians  have  fought 
during  the  summer  months,  their  offensive  on  July  24th,  and  their 
subsequent  defensive  operations,  constitute  a  record  of  courage, 
endurance,  and  steadiness,  which  has  seldom  been  equalled  by  any 
troops  in  this  war,  and  has  completely  restored  the  credit  of 
Roumanian  arms. 


Frf.nch  Offensive  at  Verdun. 

The  French  offensive  north  of  Verdun,  wffiich  was  launched  on 
Monday,  August  20th,  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse,  and  was  briefly 
referred  to  in  last  month’s  Fortnightly  Review,  proved  to  be  as 
successful  as  was  then  anticipated.  The  attack  was  planned  by 
General  Petain  and  carried  out  by  the  2nd  French  Army  under 
General  Guillaumat,  who  had  recently  been  promoted  from  Corps 
to  Army  Commander.  Three  corps  were  brought  into  line  during 
the  attack,  one  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  the  other  two  on  the 
right  bank,  the  front  attacked  extending  for  about  twelve  miles  or 
more  from  Avocourt  to  the  north  of  Bezonvaux.  Before  the  attack 
began,  the  whole  of  the  German  front  had  been  submitted  to  a 
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searching  and  continuous  bombardment,  lasting  from  August  11th 
to  19th,  from  a  large  concentration  of  French  heavy  batteries  which 
had  been  sited  under  the  personal  direction  of  General  Pdtain,  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  every  yard  of  the  ground  round  Verdun. 
The  French  guns  were  chiefly  used  for  counter-battering  purposes, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  bombardment  the  enemy’s  batteries  had  been 
so  knocked  about  as  to  prevent  an  effective  barrage  of  gunfire  being 
thrown  over  the  trenches  held  by  the  German  infantry.  Owing  to 
the  extensive  nature  of  the  French  bombardment,  when  General 
Guillaumat  let  loose  his  infantry  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  they 
had  a  comparatively  easy  task,  the  forward  trenches  being  lightly 
held  by  the  enemy,  the  bulk  of  the  infantry  having  been  withdrawn 
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to  dug-outs  behind  the  lines  in  order  to  get  away  from  the  French 
shells. 

Simultaneous  attacks  were  made  west  and  east  of  the  Meuse.  On 
the  left  bank  Avocourt  Wood  was  speedily  cleared  of  the  enemy, 
and  after  reaching  both  summits  of  Mort  Homme  the  infantry  of  the 
olst  Division  under  General  Martin  penetrated  into  the  Corbeaux 
and  Cumieres  woods.  On  the  right  bank  Talou  hill  and  the  village 
of  Champneuvillo  in  the  river  valley  w-ere  captured  early  in  the 
morning  by  General  Matthieu’s  126th  Division,  while  later  in  the 
day  the  123rd  Division  under  General  Saint-Just  stormed  hills  344 
and  240  and  Mormont  farm.  Further  to  the  right  the  42nd  and 
IGoth  Divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Deville  and 
Carron,  penetrated  into  the  Fosses  and  Chaume  woods,  w'here  they 
prepared  for  the  inevitable  counter-attack,  which  was  delivered  during 
the  night,  but  failed  to  get  home  in  any  part  of  the  new  front 
occupied.  As  a  result  of  the  first  day’s  fighting,  5,000  prisoners 
fell  into  French  hands.  Next  day,  August  21st,  further  progress 
was  made  on  the  left  bank  by  the  capture  of  the  whole  of  the  Cote 
de  rOie  and  the  village  of  Regneville  in  the  river  bed,  while  on  the 
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right  bank  General  Saint-Just’s  men  stormed  the  village  of  Sarnog- 
neux  and  captured  all  the  fortified  positions  round  Hill  344.  Then 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  fighting  till  the  24th,  on  which  day  the 
French  captured  Hill  304,  and,  rushing  down  its  northern  slopes, 
reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  Forges  brook  between  Haucourt 
and  Bethincourt.  By  the  evening  of  this  day  over  8,000  prisoners 
had  been  captured,  with  twenty-four  guns  and  200  machine-guns. 
On  the  25th  three  fortified  works  south  of  Bethincourt  were  stormed, 
and  next  day  the  men  of  General  Deville’s  and  General  Carrori’s 
Divisions  fought  their  way  to  a  depth  of  1,000  yards  along  a  front 
of  2A  miles  between  Mormont  Farm  and  the  Chaume  Wood.  The 
whole  of  the  Fosses  and  Beaumont  woods  were  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  who  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Beaumont. 
Daily  desultory  fighting  then  went  on  till  September  8th,  when 
General  Guillaumat  renewed  his  attack  on  the  German  lines  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  succeeded  in  pushing  the  enemy  back 
to  the  north  of  the  Bois  des  Fosses,  at  the  same  time  capturing  the 
whole  of  the  Chaume  Wood.  French  troops  now  look  down  on  the 
Ornes — Beaumont  Wood,  and  have  secured  a  good  starting-ofi  point 
for  further  inroads  into  the  trou4e  between  Verdun  and  the  Luxem¬ 
burg  frontier. 

Our  alhes  deserve  all  and  more  than  all  the  praise  they  have 
received  for  the  remarkable  achievement  described  above.  “In  a 
single  bound,”  wrote  General  Petain  in  his  Order  of  the  Day  to  the 
2nd  Army,  “you  have  passed  over  the  historic  ground  wdiere  so 
many  of  your  comrades  during  long  months  resisted  the  enemy  inch 
by  inch  in  his  proud  advance  on  Verdun.”  The  victoi*y  was  not  due 
to  surprise,  for  the  enemy  expected  and  prepared  for  the  attack. 
They  were  beaten  out  of  their  trenches  by  better  guns  than  their 
own,  and  by  better  men  than  themselves.  The  tactical  leading  on 
each  day  of  the  battle  was  of  the  best,  and  merited  the  high  praise 
bestowed  on  General  Guillaumat  and  his  officers  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Each  division  passed  from  one  objective  to  another  without 
a  single  set-back.  What  was  done  last  month  at  Verdun  will  be 
done  again.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  Allies  to  strike  blow  after 
blow,  giving  the  enemy  no  time  to  recover  from  one  before  he  is 
made  to  feel  the  effect  of  another. 

.  The  British  Front. 

Up  to  the  morning  of  September  20th,  the  date  fixed  for  closing 
this  article,  there  were  no  events  of  salient  importance  to  record  on 
the  British  front  since  the  capture  of  Langemarck  on  August  16th, 
but  all  down  the  line,  from  the  Yser  river  to  St.  Quentin,  the  tactical 
activity  of  the  troops  was  never  relaxed,  the  enemy  being  given  no 
respite  from  local  bombardments  and  infantry  trench  raids.  The 
latter  are  a  British  speciality,  and  have  been  imitated  by  the 
Germans,  but  without  the  success  which  have  attended  raids  made 
by  British  and  French  troops.  The  object  of  these  trench  raids  is 
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to  obtain  iuformation  through  the  medium  of  prisoners  brought  back 
by  the  raiders,  and  they  have  all  along  been  the  most  reliable  source 
of  news  for  our  Intelligence  Department.  Successful  raiding  depends 
upon  the  personal  enterprise  of  the  men  charged  with  the  operations 
which  nearly  always  take  place  at  night.  Trained  to  fight  collectively 
iu  mass,  and  not  as  an  individual,  the  German  soldier  is  like  a  fish 
out  of  water  in  a  night  trench  raid  when  he  loses  hold  of  the  directing 
hand  of  his  officer.  This  accounts  for  the  almost  invariable  failure 
of  the  German  trench  raider  to  get  home,  while  British  and  French 
raiding  parties  are  uniformly  successful. 

The  Germans  are  clinging  to  Lens  with  a  tenacity  indicative  of  the 
importance  which  they  attach  to  the  retention  of  the  town  as  an  out¬ 
post  of  the  Hindenburg  line.  Six  German  Divisions,  including  two 
of  the  Guard  Corps,  are  garrisoning  the  town  and  its  suburbs,  which 
lend  themselves  to  defensive  tactics  owing  to  the  heaps  of  mining 
debris  lying  round  about  the  outskirts  of  the  surrounding  villages. 

On  August  22nd,  after  some  severe  hand-to-hand  fighting,  the  j 

Canadians  captured  one  of  these  debris  mounds  known  as  the  Green  i 

Crussier  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  but  Lens  is  still  in  possession  j 

of  the  Germans,  though  they  are  reported  to  be  suffering  terribly 

h'oni  the  effects  of  the  British  gas  shells  which  are  hourly  rained  on 

to  the  doomed  town.  For  this  they  have  only  themselves  to  thank 

for  the  retahation  which  they  have  brought  on  their  heads  by  then 

treacherous  breach  of  the  clause  of  The  Hague  Convention  prohibit-  \ 

ing  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gas  on  the  battlefield.  i 

German  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  Ypres — Menin  road  i 

became  more  pronounced  after  Gir  Douglas  Haig  had  shown  his  j 

baud  in  the  offensive  movement  of  July  31st,  followed  by  that  of  ; 

August  IGtli,  and  on  August  24th  a  most  determined  attempt  was  ' 

made  to  drive  our  troops  out  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Inverness  i 

Copse,  which  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  so-called  i 

Westhoek  ridge.  This  ridge  is  nothing  more  than  a  slightly  elevated  ; 

plateau,  30  to  40  feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  bub  the  signifi-  | 

cance  of  Inverness  Copse  consisted  in  its  proximity  to  the  Menin  i 

road,  which  it  commanded  as  far  as  the  village  of  Gheluvelt.  For 
the  time  being  it  became  a  point  of  considerable  tactical  value.  The  i 

operation  undertaken  for  the  capture  of  the  copse  was  entrusted  to  ' 

two  columns  of  “storm  troops,”  who,  owing  to  the  physical  inferi-  i 

oiity  of  the  new  German  levies,  are  now  invariably  used  to  show  the 
way  in  all  important  counter-attacks.  Carefully  prepared  and  re¬ 
hearsed,  the  attack  proved  a  complete  failure,  owing  to  the  efiective 
shrapnel  barrage  thrown  over  the  copse  by  the  British  field-guns  and 
stubborn  fighting  qualities  of  the  infantry,  who  refused  to  yield  an 
inch  of  ground  and  drove  ofi  the  attacking  parties  with  heavy  loss. 

On  the  morning  of  September  20th,  after  this  article  had  been 
sent  to  the  printers.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  struck  another  blow  which 
ended  in  a  tactical  victory  such  as  would  have  had  decisive  conse¬ 
quences  in  the  days  when  wars  were  carried  on  by  armies  instead  of 
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armed  nations.  The  attack  was  delivered  on  an  eight-mile  front 
between  the  Ypres — lioulers  road  and  Ypres — Comines  Canal.  On 
the  right,  English  county  troops  captured  the  woods  north  of  tlie 
canal  and  advanced  towards  Zandvoorde.  In  the  centre,  North 
Country  troops  carried  the  whole  of  Inverness  Copse  and  advanced 
along  the  Menin  road  to  Veldhoek.  Operating  on  their  left, 
Australian  troops  stormed  the  Glencorse  and  Nonne  Boschen  woods 
and  got  a  firm  footing  in  the  western  part  of  Polygon  Wood,  while 
further  north  London  and  Highland  regiments  captured  Zevenkote 
and  advanced  close  up  to  Zonnebeke.  All  objectives  were  reached 
and  held  against  the  German  counter-attacks,  which  failed  to  recover 
a  single  one  of  the  lost  positions. 

The  report  of  the  German  defeat  must  have  been  disquieting  news 
for  Field  Marshal  Hindenburg,  who  boasted  in  a  recent  speech  to 
Bulgarian  journalists  of  the  invincibihty  of  the  German  armies. 
“Where  we  fight  we  conquer.  Where  we  stand  we  remain.”  Our 
men  have  again  succeeded  in  turning  the  Germans  out  of  chosen 
positions  fortified  with  all  that  science  can  do  to  render  them  impreg¬ 
nable.  But  this  they  had  done  before,  and  will  do  again.  What  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  tactical  victory  of  September  20th  is 
the  strategical  significance  of  the  British  offensive.  The  motive  of 
Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  strategy  is  clear  from  the  movements  made.  His 
intention  is  to  push  out  a  big  salient  astride  the  Ypres — Menin  road 
and  separate  the  enemy’s  forces  operating  north  and  south  of  the 
Lys  river.  If  this  movement  continues  as  it  has  begun  we  shall 
presently  see  another  of  those  “voluntary  ”  retirements  “according 
to  plan  ”  w'hich  resulted  from  similar  tactics  during  last  year’s 
campaign  on  the  Somme. 
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